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WHAT  SHALL  BE,  SHALL  BE 


CHAPTER  I. 


J^  OTHING  worthy  relating  took  place 
during  Martin's  journey  home,  as  farmer 
Abinger's  might  be  now  termed,  where 
he  arrived  about  ten  in  the  evening.  The 
colonel  was  at  supper,  and  did  not  allow 
himself  time  to  finish  his  meal  before  the 
valet  was  summoned  to  give  in  the  report 
of  his  mission,  his  master  having  account- 
ed for  his  absence,  by  saying  he  had  sent 
him  to  fetch  some  papers  from  London. 
Being  left  together,  the  colonel  anxiously 
inquired  whether  he  had  learnt  any  thing 
VOL.  II.  B  likely 
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likely  to  repay  him  for  the  trouble  and 
fatigue  he  had  undergone. 

Martin  briefly  related  every  thing  that 
had  occurred  since  his  departure  from 
Bristol :  his  master  was  by  no  means  sur- 
prised that  he  had  been  baffled  by  Mrs. 
Harland's  resolution  to  shun  him ;  and  was 
highly  amused  by  the  shopboy's  remarks, 
whicli  was  a  proof  that  she  had  been  over- 
matched in  cunning,  calculated  as  she 
was  to  mislead  and  deceive  every  one  with 
whom  she  was  connected :  the  law  lord 
was  undoubtedly  lord  Delmont.  The 
apprentice,  when  he  so  wisely  observed  he 
was  not  the  chancellor,  meant  Martin  to 
understand  he  was  in  the  ministry ;  and 
his  talents  as  a  statesman  were  more  than 
equalled  by  the  varnish  he  could  spread 
over  his  vices.  How  mortified  he  would 
have  felt,  had  he  been  aware  he  had  not 
been  able  to  dupe  a  lubberly  boy,  whom 
he  doubtless  considered  as  beneath  his  no- 
tice !  Thus  reasoned  tlie  colonel,  till  ad- 
dressing   the    attentive    Martin — "  You 

never 
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never  were  more  in  need  of  repose;  to- 
morrow you  shall  endeavour  to  learn  some 
farther  particulars  respecting  the  lad  who 
has  left  farmer  Griffiths's,  as  we  must  be 
guided  by  circumstances,  and  endeavour 
to  buy  him  off,  should  he  have  enlisted 
as  a  soldier,  or  engaged  himself  as  a  sailor ; 
but  for  the  present,  only  think  of  taking 
something  warm,  and  retiring  to  rest.  I 
shall  sleep  the  better  from  knowing  you 
are  safe,  since  I  have  a  sort  of  intuitive 
dread  of  Mrs.  Harland  and  her  protector, 
whose  situation  gives  him  such  power; 
and  he  is  naturally  such  a  tyrant,  that  wo 
be  to  those  who  fall  under  his  displeasure : 
indeed,  I  half  agree  with  my.  uncle,  that 
it  is  almost  rash  to  dare  to  cope  with  such 
a  favourite  of  fortune." 

Martin  gaily  observed,  that  he  suspect- 
ed this  much-admired  statesman  had  met 
with  his  match  in  Mrs.  Harland,  who  was 
a  sort  of  noli  me  tangere  in  his  flesh,  that 
reminded  him  much  oftener  than  he  would 
have  wished  of  his  former  errors. 

B  2  The 
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The  colonel  thought  it  not  unlikely  she 
might  prove  his  torment — when  taking 
his  night-candle,  he  peremptorily  dismiss- 
ed Martin,  to  take  the  repose  he  so  much 
needed. 

He  attended  as  usual  at  breakfast,  when 
his  master  gave  him  carte  hlanche,  merely 
recommending  a  proper  degree  of  cau- 
tion, and  desiring  that  he  would  not,  if 
he  could  avoid  it,  mention  his  name,  since 
till  he  was  more  au  fait  respecting  the 
runaway,  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  inte- 
rested in  his  concerns.  Thus  cautioned, 
he  left  home  about  half  past  eleven,  as  for 
a  walk,  meaning  to  drop  in  at  farmer 
Griffiths's  about  his  dinner  hour,  when  he 
should  probably  meet  him  at  home :  he 
could  easily  apologize  for  having  called  at 
so  unseasonable  an  hour,  and  had  framed 
an  excuse  which  he  was  sure  would  pass 
current :  he  preferred  the  high  road  to  the 
footpath,  as  it  was  very  probable  that  he 
might  either  meet  or  be  overtaken  by  the 
farmer,  who  very  seldom  extended  his 
'  walks 
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walks  beyond  his  homestead ;  he  was  there- 
fore slowly  proceeding,  arranging  his  plans 
as  he  went  along,  when  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  public-house  already  mentioned, 
which  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
lane  leading  to  Griffiths's  :  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  stopping  there,  but  as  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  door,  he  was  no  sooner 
within  hearing,  than  he  was  hailed  by  the 
landlord — "  Good  morning,  sir :  what  say 
you  to  a  draught  of  my  home-brewed  to 
get  you  an  appetite?  you  were  pleased 
to  praise  it  the  other  day,"  pouring  a  bum- 
per glass  out  of  a  jug  in  his  hand  while 
speaking,  which  he  handed  to  a  man  on 
horseback. 

"  Well  thought  of,"  replied  Martin, 
in  the  same  gay  tone ;  "  a  glass  of  good 
ale  ought  never  to  be  refused,"  joining  the 
party,  which  consisted  of  a  coachman  and 
groom,  who  had  been  exercising  their 
masters*  horses;  and  on  a  bench  at  the 
door  sat  three  men,  one  of  whom  was  evi- 
dently very  much  in  liquor,  and  the  others 
B  3  were 
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were  trying  to  persuade  him  to  return 
honie,  which  he  swore  he  would  not  do, 
even  to  please  king  George  himself. 

As  words  ran  high  in  consequence  of 
his  obstinacy,  the  landlord,  who  perceived 
INIartin  was  regarding  them,  said,  in  a  half 
whisper — "  A  drunken  Welchman,  who 
has  quarrelled  with  his  master ;  his  fellow- 
servants  are  endeavouring  to  get  him  a- 
way ;  for  here  has  he  been  ever  since 
Tuesday  evening:  you  were  here  in  the 
morning  while  a  postchaise  was  waiting 
for  a  lady ;  you  asked  the  postboy  to  give 
you  a  cast." 

"  I  remember  the  circumstance,  since.  I 
was  obliged  to  walk  to  Bristol." 

"  Well,  I  believe  that  lady  was  the 
cause  of  the  rumpus  that  led  to  Jenkins's 
getting  drunk ;  for  he  is  naturally  a  very 
sober  fellow,  and  a  very  good  workman  : 
he  came  with  farmer  Griffiths  into  this 
neighbourhood  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
since:  I  really  forget  the  exact  time,  nor 
does  it  matter  to  you  or  me." 

Now 
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Now  Martin  was  very  anxious  to  have 
this  ascertained,  when  he  reflected,  that 
fools,  children,  and  drunkards,  seldom  keep 
a  guard  over  their  tongue;  therefore  wish- 
ed  he  could  enter  into  conversation  with 
the  Welchman ;  but  that  seemed  imprac- 
ticable at  present ;  he  therefore  returned 
to  the  landlord,  saying,  in  a  half  whisper 
— '*  You  rather  raised  my  curiosity  re- 
specting that  lady,  the  last  time  I  was 
here." 

"  I  believe  I  might — ay,  ay,  she  is  a 
nice  one,  I  make  no  doubt !  and  Jenkins 
is  in  too  many  of  hers  and  his  master's  se- 
crets; and  being  provoked  by  the  latter 
and  his  wife,  when  they  were  in  their  cups, 
why,  they  forgot  how  wise  he  was,  since, 
according  to  him,  they  both  laid  violent 
hands  upon  him,  because  he  spoke  his 
mind  rather  too  freely,  which  induced  him 
to  leave  their  house  in  a  rage,  and  he  has 
been  here  ever  since :  he  wanted  me  to 
recommend  him  to  a  lawyer,  as  he  is  bent 
upon  bringing  an  action  against  his  master 
B  4  for 
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for  an  assault.  By  way  of  pacifying  him, 
I  made  him  drunk,  and  he  has  never  been 
to  say  sober  since:  but  liquor  has  not 
mended  his  temper,  as  he  is  still  bent  upon 
going  to  law." 

"  All  Welchmen,"  joined  in  the  coach- 
man, "  are  famous  friends  to  the  lawyers. 
I  have  heard  something  about  the  row  at 
Griffiths's ;  it  was  all  about  William  Man- 
sel,  who  has  left  them  these  four  months; 
they  will  never  meet  with  his  fellow :  I 
never  saw  such  an  ingenus  chap ;  he  could 
turn  his  hand  to  but  every  thing:  the 
beautiful  things  in  ivory  he  has  turned  for 
our  young  ladies ;  and  he  made  the  pret- 
tiest baskets  1  ever  saw  :  if  he  is  a  relation 
of  Griffiths,  as  they  once  said,  he  was 
worth  a  thousand  of  his  looby  sons ;  and 
as  to  their  having  taken  him  out  of  cha- 
rity, I  know  better  than  that.  Some  la- 
dy used  to  pay  for  his  board  and  school- 
ing, so  they  were  obliged  to  give  him 
better  learning  than  their  own  cubs :  in- 
deed, the  late  curate,  Mr.  Carter,  has  told 

our 
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our  ladies,  that  he  was  an  excellent  schol- 
lard,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  a  more 
personable  youth,  when  he  was  clean  and 
neat :  our  ladies  took  great  notice  of  him, 
after  they  had  seen  some  toys  of  his  turn- 
ing; indeed,  at  last,  he  was  hail  fellow 
with  the  young  ones :  'tis  unknown  the 
mort  of  pretty  things  he  made  for  them  : 
he  was  a  genus  born,  the  curate  used  to 
say." 

"  But  did  not  he  make  a  hole  in  his 
manners  before  he  went  away,  Thomas  ?" 
asked  the  landlord.  "  I  never  heard  the 
rights  of  that  story,  as  your  family  went 
to  London  the  very  week  he  was  missing, 
and  I  have  not  seen  you  since.  Was  not 
the  young  lady's  maid  turned  away  upon 
his  account  ?" 

"  She  was,  I  believe,  but  I  don't  yet 
know  the  particulars :  I  mean  to  call  upon 
Miss  Curtis  the  first  opportunity ;  1  only 
came  home  the  day  before  yesterday  :  she 
will  tell  me  every  thing:  her  relations 
have  set  her  up  in  business,  and  I  dare 
•^Ui^^    >  B  5  say 
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say  she  will  do  very  well :  she  served  her 
time  to  a  milliner  and  dress-maker,  and  a 
very  handy,  clever  girl  she  was ;  they  will 
never  meet  with  her  fellow ;  and  I  believe 
they  are  sorry  enough  now  they  parted 
with  her ;  but  when  my  master  is  in  the 
saddle,  all  must  ride.  It  would  be  as  well 
if  he  thought  a  little  of  where  he  is  going, 
for  he  wont  be  long  here;  and  if  the  boy 
did  kiss  Miss  Ellen,  they  are  only  chil- 
dren ;  but  master  is  so  proud.  I  heard 
that  he  either  did,  or  attempted  to  kick 
poor  Willliam  out;  at  all  events,  Mrs. 
Curtis  was  sent  off  with  a  flea  in  her  ear, 
and  poor  Miss  Ellen  has  never  been  hap- 
py like  since:  she  is  afraid,  the  house- 
keeper says,  that  William  Mansel  has 
made  away  with  himself,  because  she  read 
in  some  paper,  that  a  boy  of  his  age  was 
found  drowned  somewhere  near  Bath ; 
and  old  squaretoes  is  so  savage  because 
she  frets,  that  he  makes  bad  worse;  but, 
zounds !"  looking  at  his  watch,  "  it  is 
time  we  were  upon  the  move,  Samuel, 

though 
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though  the  old  fellow  is  not  yet  at  home," 
paying  for  his  ale  while  speaking,  and 
riding  off  full  speed. 

Martin  had  been  all  attention  to  the 
coachman's  tale ;  since  though  it  confirm- 
ed the  departure  of  William  Mansel,  he 
hoped  to  learn  more  concerning  him  of 
this  Miss  Curtis,  when  he  knew  where 
she  lived,  or  of  the  Mr.  Carter  so  often 
mentioned,  who,  he  understood,  had  also 
left  Westbury,  and  not  long  before  hivS 
pupil  took  his  departure :  the  three  farming 
men  continued  to  wrangle,  Jenkins  ap- 
pearing deaf  to  all  their  persuasions ;  in- 
deed, he  seemed  to  grow  more  sulky  and 
obstinate  every  minute — the  landlord 
now  and  then  putting  in  a  word,  as  he 
was  much  fonder  of  talking  than  of  listen- 
ing, which  induced  Martin  to  observe — 
"  I  am  surprised  a  youth,  brought  up  like 
this  William  Mansel,  should  have  been 
upon  such  an  intimate  footing  in  a  family 
who  keep  their  carriage !" 

"  If  you  knew  as  much  of  him  as  I  do, 

B  6  you 
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you  would  think  it  very  natural :  be  he 
who  he  may,  when  dressed  he  had  the 
presence  of  a  prince :  he  need  never  be  at 
a  loss  to  get  his  bread;  he  could  have 
maintained  himself  with  his  turning-lathe: 
he  seemed  to  succeed  in  every  thing  he 
undertook.  But  I  will  know  the  truth 
of  the  tale  Thomas  Waring  related,  as  I 
know  old  Curtis,  the  father  of  the  young 
woman  who  lost  her  place  so  suddenly ; 
he  is  an  excellent  man,  and  very  well  to 
do  in  the  world ;  he  has  several  other  chil- 
dren, but  Jane  is  the  flower  of  the  family. 
As  to  old  Mr.  Arlington,  the  gentleman 
in  whose  family  she  lived,  he  is  the  great- 
est tyrant  that  ever  broke  bread ;  he  thinks 
his  money,  for  he  is  rolling  in  riches,  gives 
liim  a  right  to  lord  it  over  the  whole 
'  world ;  but  I  will  know,  before  I  am  ma- 
ny days  older,  whether  he  did  ill-treat 
young  Mansel.  Jenkins  has  told  me  much 
more  concerning  him  than  I  ever  knew 
before.  Yes,  yes,  Griffiths  may  have  rea- 
son to  repent,  now  he  is  sober,  what  he 

did 
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did  while  he  was  pot-valiant.  I  know  he 
has  sent  those  two  men  who  are  drinking 
with  Taffy,  to  endeavour  to  entice  him 
back;  but  the  Welchman's  blood  is  so 
thoroughly  up,  that  he  will  not  easily  for- 
give, much  less  forget,  being  shoved  or 
kicked  out  of  doors." 

"  Why  then,  it  should  seem  that  no 
one  knows  with  whom  this  Mansel  is  real- 
ly connected,  or  where  he  is  gone." 

"  No  doubt  it  is  pretty  well  guessed  by 
those  in  the  secret,  though  altogether  it  is 
a  strange  business.  They  do  say,  when 
rogues  fall  out,  honest  folks  come  at 
their  own ;  and  so  when  there  is  so  much 
mystery,  the  parties  concerned  are  apt  to 
quarrel  among  themselves,  and  then  the 
truth  will  out.  I  would  myself  treat  my 
friends  to  a  crown  bowl  of  punch,  if  any 
of  them  could  inform  me  what  has  really 
become  of  this  boy ;  he  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  mine ;  indeed,  so  he  was  with 
every  body :  as  to  his  kissing  Miss  Ellen 
Arlington,  why  it  was   a  mere   boyish 

prank ; 
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prank ;  perhaps  he  then  had  it  in  his  head 
to  leave  Westbury,  and  so  merely  meant 
to  say  good-bye;  indeed  I  think,  and  so 
do  others,  that  he  has  followed  his  friend 
and  tutor,  Mr.  Carter;  and  pray  where 
was  the  harm  of  his  taking  leave  of  a  play- 
fellow?  for  I  am  sure  he  only  considered 
Miss  Ellen  as  such.  Old  squaretoes,  as 
Thomas  calls  him,  was  a  fool  to  put  other 
thoughts  in  their  heads;  he  had  better 
shut  his  daughters  up  in  glass-cases,  if  no 
one  must  touch  them :  but  I  suppose  he 
thought  it  impossible  Miss  Ellen  could 
see  any  thing  to  admire  in  this  poor  boy, 
as  if  he  was  not  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as 
her.  The  Lord  help  the  dear  young  lady ! 
when  she  grows  older,  I  suppose  she  must 
not  look  at  any  body  beneath  a  lord !" 

"  Then  she  may  have  reason  to  regret 
her  father  being  so  rich ;  but  the  coach- 
man seemed  to  say  Mr.  Arlington  was  not 
in  good  health.  How  would  he  order 
matters,  should  he  die  before  they  are  of 
age?" 

«  I  dare 
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"  I  dare  say  be  never  thinks  of  dying ; 
he  is  merely  anxious  to  increase  his  hoards : 
money  is  his  idol.  I  believe  he  thinks  po- 
verty a  crime;  for  he  mortally  hates  beg- 
gars :  they  do  say,  that  he  has  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  afloat — ^you 
take  me  ?  and  I  dare  say  he  is  worth  three 
times  that  sum :  he  is  vastly  grieved  he 
has  no  son  to  succeed  him ;  T  dare  say  if 
he  had  had  a  boy,  he  might  have  eat  gold." 

"  Is  he  an  old  man  ?"  inquired  Martin. 

"  Why,  let  me  see,  his  first  wife  died  the 
year  1  married,  which  was  eighteen  years 
ago  come  next  September:  he  had  no 
children  by  her,  and  he  remained  a  wi- 
dower about  two  years.  Why,  I  suppose 
he  may  be  sixty,  or  more :  he  had  thirty 
thousand  pounds  with  his  first  lady,  and 
his  avarice  was  so  talked  of  even  then, 
that  no  second  woman  of  fortune  would 
have  married  him :  so  being  disappointed 
of  a  rich  wife,  as  he  was  anxious  to  have 
children,  he  married  for  love  a  clergyman's 
daughter,  whose  youth  and  pretty  face  re-^ 

commended 
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commended  her  to  his  notice ;  and  a  better 
wife  there  never  will  be :  she  is  beloved 
by  all  who  know  her,  and  she  does  all  the 
good  that  the  old  hunks  will  let  her ;  but 
he  makes  her  account  to  him  for  every 
shilling  she  spends.  The  eldest  daughter, 
they  say,  takes  after  him :  the  youngest 
is  the  general  favourite;  she  is  just  like 
her  dear  mother ;  but  I  believe  both  girls 
are  fondest  of  her,  and  well  they  may; 
indeed,  if  they  did  not  now  and  then 
pluck  up  a  spirit,  the  old  man  would  ac- 
tually starve  them,  nor  would  he  allow 
them  a  shilling  pocket-money :  but  Tho- 
mas tells  me  they  have  either  laughed  or 
shamed  him  into  being  more  generous — 
since,  mean  as  he  is,  he  wishes  they  should 
cut  a  dash ;  indeed,  after  his  hoards,  it  is 
said  that  he  loves  both  wife  and  children, 
and  sometimes  he  does  Mrs.  Arlington 
the  justice  to  allow  that  she  is  an  excel- 
lent manager;  since  formerly  he  never 
kept  a  servant  six  months,  and  now  there 
is  not  one  that  has  not  been  in  the  family> 

as 
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as  many  years.  His  friends  often  ask 
him  why  he  does  not  retire  from  business, 
since  his  health  does  not  allow  him  to  at- 
tend to  it  as  formerly.  He  only  wishes 
they  could  find  any  body  rich  enough  to 
take  the  concern,  and  then  hopes  they 
will  tell  him  how  he  can  make  equal  inte- 
rest of  his  money,  admitting  his  clerks 
do  feather  their  own  nests ;  so  while  he 
can  crawl  about  he  will  continue  to  attend 
to  the  main  chance." 

Here  the  prating  landlord  was  inter- 
rupted by  Jenkins's  companions  inquiring 
what  they  had  to  pay,  as  they  did  not 
choose  to  be  treated,  since  David  would 
not  return  home  with  them.     . 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  bawled  the  tipsy  Da- 
vid ;  "  I  will  go  to  the  workhouse  first ; 
though  I  have  no  fear  of  getting  as  good 
a  situation  as  the  one  I  have  left,  and 
that  you  may  tell  my  old  master;  as  I 
am  not  such  a  fool  as  he  and  you  take  me 
to  be.  I  know  he  sent  you  to  entice  me 
home  again.     1  shall  call  for  my  clothes, 

and 
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and  the  wages  due  to  me,  when  it  suits 
me,  and  let  him  refuse  either  if  he  dare: 
he  shoved  me  out  of  his  door,  and  he 
slia'nt  coax  me  back  again.  I  did  not  run 
away  and  leave  my  work  half  done,  as 
farmer  Tompson's  man  did ;  he  was  rightly 
served  for  his  pains,  when  he  was  carried 
before  a  justice ;  but  I  know  as  much  of 
law  as  my  master,  and  he  shall  find  I  do 
to  his  cost :  suppose  he  is  my  countryman, 
what  of  that?  I  know  him,  and  the  pret- 
ty tricks  he  has  been  playing — yes,  yes,  I 
am  too  wise  for  his  interest,  and  I  would 
have  held  my  tongue,  if  he  had  kept  his 
word  with  me :  he  never  did ;  his  pro- 
mises were  all  moonshine,  so  he  shall  find 
mine:  turn  and  turn  about  is  but  fair 
play.  He  may  say  he  was  in  liquor  when 
he  laid  violent  hands  on  me,  and  did  not 
know  what  he  did :  now,  I  am  not  sober, 
but  I  know  what  I  am  doing,  and  saying 
too :  when  he  banged  the  door  upon  me, 
I  swore  a  bitter  oath  that  I  would  never 
strike  another  stroke  for  him,  and  I  will 

not 
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not  perjure  myself  to  please  him  or  any 
man." 

"  Come,  come,  you  should  forget  and 
forgive,  David,"  said  one  of  his  compa- 
nions :  "  master  is  passionate,  but  not  a 
bad  man  in  the  main :  you  had  better  re- 
turn with  us." 

David  would  not  listen  to  him,  so  call- 
ing him  an  obstinate,  drunken  brute,  the 
men  took  the  road  home,  leaving  the 
Welchman  to  triumph  at  having  defeated 
his  master's  schemes. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 
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Martin,  who  was  all  anxiety  to  draw 
David  into  conversation,  made  some  apro- 
pos remark. — "  Now,  was  not  I  right  not 
to  perjure  myself,  sir?" 

"  Surely  ;  an  oath,  even  if  rashly  taken, 
ought  to  be  held  sacred.  You  have  had 
reason  to  complain,  it  should  seem :  you 
know  best  how  far  you  can  set  your  mas- 
ter at  defiance." 

"  That  for  him,  sir !"  snapping  his  fin- 
gers. "  You  look  and  speak  like  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  if  I  am  poor,  I  am  honest ; 
and  I  repeat,  I  have  been  very  ill  used : 
yes,  I  deserved  another  return  for  more 
than  twelve  years'  faithful  service :  and  a 
worm  will  turn  if  trod  upon." 

"  Your  remarks  are  very  just,  my  friend ; 
but  I  am  so  much  in  the  dark  respecting 

your 
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your  quarrel  with  your  master,  that  I  can- 
not pretend  to  offer  my  advice :  perhaps 
you  gave  him  great  provocation,  which 
would  tell  against  you  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. I  should  be  most  happy  to  assist 
any  honest  man,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
to  say  or  do  in  your  case.  The  law  is 
equally  open  to  both  rich  and  poor;  and 
though  not  my  profession,  I  might  afford 
you  more  than  advice,  if  needful." 

"  You  speak  like  a  gentleman,"  said  the 
tipsy  David :  "  I  am  a  poor,  but  well- 
meaning  man,  and  I  stand  very  much  in 
need  of  advice.  I  wanted  the  landlord 
here  to  have  recommended  me  to  a  law- 
yer, but  he  was  afraid  he  might  be  brought 
into  trouble,  or  put  to  some  expence; 
though  I  would  have  stood  between  him 
and  all  harm ;  and  I  have  saved  enough 
money  to  trounce  my  rogue  of  a  master. 
I  don't  wish  to  fling  my  hard  earnings  a- 
way,  but  sure  I  may  have  justice  done 
me ;  but,  as  you  say,  you  do  not  know  the 
rights  of  the  matter  yet,  and  as  you  are 

inclined 
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inclined  to  stand  my  friend,  I  will  tell  yoa 
my  story,  if  you  are  not  in  haste,  or  have 
no  objection  to  my  walking  a  little  way 
with  you." 

The  landlord  had  been  called  away  be- 
fore David  became  thus  communicative, 
and  not  wishing  he  should  interrupt  the 
Welch  man,  he  said — "  A  walk  will  do 
you  no  harm  ;  I  am  going  to  Clifton ;  you 
may  accompany  me,  and  I  can  listen  to 
your  tale  as  we  go  along." 

The  flattered  David  started  upon  his 
feet. — "  I  am  rather  fresh,  to  be  sure,  but 
as  able  to  walk  as  if  I  was  quite  sober." 

They  accordingly  proceeded  together 
towards  Clifton;  but  ere  they  had  lost 
sight  of  the  Nanny  goat,  the  sign  of  the 
house,  the  Welchman  called  a  halt,  ask- 
ing— "  Do  you  live  at  Clifton?  because  I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  you  in  these 
parts  before?" 

"  No,  my  friend,  I  do  not;  I  came  thi- 
ther with  an  invalid  gentleman,  whose 
agent  I  am  :  we  come  from  London,  but 

may 
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may  stop  some  time  near  Clifton.  I  scarce- 
ly know  any  body  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
but  I  am  enough  of  a  lawyer  to  be  able 
to  advise  in  more  complex  cases  than  yours 
is  likely  to  be;  and  my  employer,  or  prin- 
cipal, will,  I  am  sure,  stand  your  friend,  if 
you  prove  deserving." 

"  Why,  then,  as  you  speak  and  promise 
me  so  fair,  I  will  tell  you  my  story,  which 
may  tire  your  patience,  as  I  have  much  to 
say,  and  you  must  not  interrupt  me,  or  I 
shall  never  make  myself  clear,  since  I  am 
not  myself  at  the  bottom  of  every  thing. 
— There  is  a  lady,  who  would  deceive  old 
Nick  himself,  and  there  was  a  lad,  who 
has  gone  to  seek  his  fortune,  who  are  both 
concerned  in  my  quarrel  with  my  late 
master — that  is,  farmer  Griffiths,  who, 
when  he  lived  in  Wales,  was  no  better 
than  a  labouring  man,  like  myself:  his 
father  was  an  honest,  industrious,  pains- 
taking man,  who  kept  a  little  shop,  and 
helped  out  by  teaching  an  evening  school ; 
but  he  could  never  ding  much  into  James. 

The 
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The  farmer,  the  elder  son,  for  there  were 
two,  was  very  sharp  and  cute;  he  was 
sent  to  a  grammar  school,  and  came  on 
surprisingly ;  but  my  master,  that  was, 
turned  out  a  dunce,  and  was  oftener  at 
the  public-house  than  any  where  else,  as 
he  grew  up,  and  was  noted  for  keeping 
bad  company,  and  being  a  fighting,  bully- 
ing chap ;  but  he  was  good-natured  in  the 
main,  and  not  disliked.  Ned,  the  other 
brother,  took  too  much  upon  himself,  be- 
cause of  his  learning,  so  they  were  always 
quarrelling ;  and  as  Ned  did  not  get  the 
best  of  it  when  they  came  to  fisty  cuffs, 
he  went  fbotboy  to  the  rector,  who  after  a 
time  recommended  him  to  the  nobleman 
who  had  given  him  the  living ;  and  by 
the  time  he  was  five-and-twenty,  he  be- 
came valet'de-sham  to  one  of  this  lord's 
sons ;  and  as  a  proof  what  learning  will  do 
for  a  man,  this  young  lord,  who  had  some 
high  place  himself,  put  his  valet  into  a 
situation  which  brought  him  in  more  than 
two  hundred  a-year.  Well,  when  he  be- 
came 
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came  so  great  a  man,  he  came  down  into 
Wales  to  see  after  his  brother.  The  fa- 
ther had  been  dead  some  time,  and  it  was 
given  out  that  he  was  going  to  estabhsh 
him  in  a  good  farm  in  England,  to  take 
him  from  his  pot  companions,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the 
relationship:  all  this  pride  and  boasting 
went  down  with  some  folks,  but  others 
wapted  to  know  how  Mr.  Griffiths  (no 
longer  Ned)  came  to  have  so  much  money 
to  spare.  I  soon  began  to  smell  a  rat,  as 
it  was  no  sooner  settled  that  James  was 
to  leave  Wales,  when  a  lady,  the  very 
madam  Harland  who  was  at  the  farm  last 
Tuesday,  came  to  his  cottage,  and  brought 
the  very  boy,  then  a  baby,  who  is  gone 
off;  so  when  she  was  gone,  he  told  me  a 
rhodomontade  tale  about  this  child  being 
his  brother's,  by  some  fine  lady,  and  that 
he  was  to  have  the  care  of  it,  v/hich  would 
be  the  making  of  his  fortune;  and  he 
would  make  mine  if  I  would  accompany 
him  to  England,  as  his  bailiff,  or  foreman, 
VOL.  n.        .  c  as 
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as  I  understood  farming  so  much  better 
than  he  did.     I  should  not  have  known 
much  else,  for  he  was  merely  a  higler,  and 
had  a  cart,  and  two  half-starved  horses. 
But,  not  to  tire  you,  sir,  I  shall  only  say, 
I  accepted  of  his  offers,  and  we  came  and 
took   possession  of  Broomfields,    as  they 
call  the  farm  yonder,  which  had  certainly 
been  purchased  to  place  him  in,  and  be- 
longs, I  suppose,  to  his  brother ;  but  liars 
ought  to  have  good  memories — as  he  says 
it  is  his :  be  that  as  it  may,  when  he  is 
drunk  he  talks  quite  at  random.     I  know 
he  swore  a  terrible  oath  not  to  let  his  wife 
into  all  his  brother  and  madam  Harland's 
secrets;  and  she  used,  when   she  was  in 
liquor,  to  upbraid  him  for  keeping  her  in 
the  dark,  which  generally  ended  in  a  vio- 
lent quarrel,  and  her  getting  a  taste  of  the 
horsewhip.      However,   a  mystery  there 
was,  and  a  strange  one  too,  since  the  farm 
was  remarkably  well  stocked,  the  house 
was   well   furnished,    and  Griffiths   paid 
ready  money  for  all  he  bought.     Well, 

here 
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here  we  were  in  England,  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  best,  when  madam  Har- 
land  paid  us  another  visit,  and  they  were 
closeted  for  an  hour  or  more.  If  it  had 
not  been  fear  of  the  horsewhip,  mother 
Griffiths  would  have  been  in  her  tantrums: 
she  did  break  out  w^hen  the  lady  was  gone, 
giving  me  pretty  well  to  understand  she 
was  no  better  than  she  should  be.  Grif- 
fiths cursed  her  long  tongue,  asking  what 
it  was  to  her,  since  they  w^ere  so  well 
paid,  and  telling  me  he  was  very  glad 
the  fine  madam  did  not  know^  I  was  his 
countryman,  as  she  had  stipulated  that  he 
was  not  to  bring  a  person  who  knew  them 
into  England ;  and  he  was  never  to  men- 
tion her  name,  and  always  to  address  his 
brother  when  he  had  occasion  to  write; 
and  he  seemed  as  much  pleased  at  having 
outwitted  her,  as  at  being  in  her  secrets. 
At  first  the  child  was  to  have  been  his ; 
but  this  his  wife  overruled:  so  it  was 
whispered  it  was  a  natural  son  of  his  bro- 
ther, who,  being  married,  kept  him  at  a 
c  2  distance. 
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distance.  Well,  so  we  went  on  for  some 
years,  mother  Griffiths  now  and  then  say- 
ing more  than  prudence  warranted,  'when 
she  was  in  her  cups;  since  as  it  concern- 
ed no  one,  no  one  inquired  who  or  what 
William  INIansel  was,  whom  she  generally 
called  a  mischievous  bastard ;  and  yet, 
when  drunk,  she  would  declare  he  was  no 
more  Edward  Griffith s's  child  than  he  was 
hers :  she  had  ears,  and  she  knew  he  came 
from  another  stock,  though  he  might  be 
madam  Harland's. 

"  These  silly  remarks  mostly  led  to  a 
quarrel  between  her  and  her  husband, 
which  generally  ended  \t\  her  vowing  to 
swear  the  peace  against  him.  "Well,  so  we 
went  on,  Griffiths  and  his  wife  often  jar- 
ring about  this  poor  boy,  whom  every 
body  loved  but  that  drunken  woman.  By 
the  time  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  could 
turn  his  hand  to  any  thing.  We  have  a 
basket-maker  in  the  village,  for  whom  he 
used  now  and  then  to  do  an  odd  turn, 
and  he  learnt  his  trade  only  by  looking  on, 
"*  -'  as 
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as  one  may  say,  with  little  or  no  instruc- 
tion^ and  soon  made  the  prettiest  baskets 
I  ever  saw. 

"  Madam  Harland,  as  they  call  her,  ge- 
nerally came  once  in  six  months— as,  be- 
sides his  farm  and  thereuntos,  he  was  paid 
for  William's  board.  Well,  she  often 
found  the  child  ragged  and  dirty,  which 
they  used  to  account  for  by  saying,  if  they 
made  any  distinction  between  him  and 
their  own  children,  they  should  set  folks 
a-prating ;  so,  though  she  might  not  behest 

:  pleased,  she  could  not  blame  them,  since 
slie  had  put  herself  very  much  in  their 

'  pbwer,  as  no  doubt  he  is  her  son  ;  and  I 
think  Ned  Griffiths's  master,  instead  of  he. 
Was  the  father.  Altogether  it  is  a  very 
strange  business;  and  surely  as  those  he 
belonged  to  could  pay  so  well,  he  might 
have  been  placed  in  very  different  hands. 
"  I  think  there  was  deception  upon  de- 
ception, from  what  I  could  pick  up ;  but 
this  is  talking,  like  my  old  mistress,  at 
random :  gentle  or  simple,  he  was  much 

'd':.  c  3  more 
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more  driven  about  than  James  and  Ed- 
ward Griffiths  ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  he 
never  flinched  at  any  thing ;  he  would 
drive  the  plough,  fetch  up  the  cows — nay, 
help  to  milk  them,  and  was,  in  fact,  mo- 
ther Griffiths's  factotum. 

But  as  the  old  saying  has  it,  when  things 
are  at  the  worst  they  are  sure  to  mend  ; 
as  he  had  but  just  entered  his  tenth 
year  when  madam  Harland  made  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  farm  very  unexpectedly, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  of  a  Saturday 
morning,  and  found  him  stripped  in  a 
ragged  shirt,  helping  me  to  load  a  dung- 
cart.  My  master  was  looking  on,  but  did 
not  see  madam  till  she  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  him.  I  saw  her  colour  rise  the 
moment  she  caught  sight  of  William,  and 
her  first  words  were — *  Upon  my  word, 
Mr.  Griffiths,  you  seem  resolved  to  render 
William  Mansel  useful!  I  should  have 
supposed  his  time  would  have  been  better 
employed  at  school' — a  broad  hint,  as  I 
thought,  that  she  paid  for  his  schooling. 

"  Griffitha 
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**  Griffiths  was  sorely  confused,  but  did 
stammer  out,  he  hoped  he  saw  her  well, 
requesting  she  would  walk  in ;  every  thing 
should  be  explained  to  her  satisfaction. 
They  walked  away  together,  the  lady,  to 
my  mind,  in  high  dudgeon ;  and  as  I  was 
upon  the  listen,  I  did  hear  her  say — *  Do 
not  tell  me!  surely  I  pay  enough  for 
clothes  and  schooling !'  William  had  also 
opened  his  ears,  but  our  master  prevented 
our  hearing  any  more,  as  he  turned  round 
to  give  me  some  orders;  but  I  saw  his 
blood  was  up,  though  he  spoke  gently, 
but  not  much  to  the  purpose. 

*  Why,  David,'  cried  the  arch  rogue,  the 
moment  he  was  out  of  heariijg,  '  since  I 
am  the  bastard  son  of  farmer  Griffiths's 
brother,  how  came  that  lady  to  notice  me, 
or  my  dress?  Surely  she  said  something 
about  paying  for  my  clothes  and  schooling : 
she  cannot  be  very  generous,  to  judge  by 
my  appearance,  or  my  ignorance,  for  I  do 
but  just  know  great  A  from  a  bull's  foot.' 

"  I  could   have  joined    in   his   mirth, 
c  4  though 
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though  I  felt  half  confused  by  his  shrewd 
remark,  but  merely  said,  *  that  lady  is  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Edward  Griffiths,  so 
that  may  account  for  her  thinking  you 
would  be  better  at  school;  perhaps  she 
knows  he  wishes  you  to  be  a  scholar — nay, 
she  may,  by  his  desire,  make  the  farmer 
some  allowance,  and  that  is  what  she  al- 
luded to; 

'  Very  likely ;  and  my  mistress,  as  I  am 
desired  to  call  her,  has  hinted  more  than 
once,  that  this  fine  lady  is  my  mother; 
but  I  know  better ;  my  feelings  convince 
me  she  has  no  regard  for  me:  she  may 
spend  a  small  sum  upon  me,  but  she  never 
noticed  me  with  any  appearance  of  kind- 
ness. I  cannot  say  I  am  surprised  she  did 
not  offer  to  shake  hands  with  me  just 
now,'  looking  and  laughing  at  his  dirt 
and  rags :  *  so,  as  you  will  not  tell  me 
who  and  what  I  am,  Avhy  let  us  finish  our 
job.' 

"  As  I  did  not  choose  to  make  mischief, 
I  merely  laughed  in  my  turn.     The  lady 

soon 
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soon  took  leave,  arid  as  she  passed,  she 
called  William,  putting  a  shilling  into  his 
hand,  to  buy  soap  were  her  words,  adding 
-^*  I  desire  I  may  never  see  you  such  a 
dirty  figure,  or  so  employed  again !'  not 
appearing  to  have  recovered  her  temper; 
nor  did  my  master,  whose  teeth  were  set, 
seem  much  better  pleased :  indeed,  if  she 
wished  the  boy  to  suppose  himself  a  Grif- 
fiths, she  acted  very  sillily,  as  he  perfectly 
understood  that  the  hint  was  meant  for 
the  farmer,  who  walked  on  with  madam, 
while  he  chucked  the  shilling  into  the  air, 
and  catching  it  again,  observed — *  I  never 
was  so  rich  before ;  but  I  really  will  buy 
soap  as  the  lady  desired,  but  it  shall  not 
be  the  common  sort.  Pray  what  is  her 
name?' 

*  You  must  ask  master,'  was  my  reply, 
who  soon  returned,  after  putting  madam 
into  her  carriage,  which  had  waited  at  the 
end  of  the  lane.  He  looked  very  sulky, 
and  mother  Griffiths,  as  usual,  paid  the 
piper,  as  they  had  a  fine  row.  Well,  in 
c  5  the 
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the  evening,  after  the  boys  were  gone  ta 
bed,  I  was  asked  to  smoke  a  pipe  with 
him.  None  of  the  other  men  board  in 
the  house.  Mistress  and  him  had  come 
to  a  right  understanding,  so  she  joined 
the  party ;  and  I  was  asked  what  the  boy 
had  said  when  madam  had  taken  so  much 
notice  of  him.  I  repeated  the  remarks  he 
had  made.  x 

*  I  knew  she  would  set  his  brains  a-trot- 
ting :  she  is  no  better  than  a  weathercock ; 
first  I  was  to  treat  him  as  my  own  child : 
she  only  required  he  should  write  and 
read,  as  he  was  to  succeed  me  in  this 
farm,  which  by  good  rights  should  be 
mine,  and  so  I  shall  tell  her,  if  she  often 
treats  me  as  she  did  to-day  ;  and  now,  for- 
sooth, he  is  not  to  be  made  a  slave  of,  and 
she  expects  he  should  be  kept  to  his  school  I 
by-and-by  she  will  want  to  make  a  gen- 
tleman of  liim!  I  wish  the  devil  had  had 
her  for  coming  here  to-day:  however,  as 
I  have  told  you  before,  David,^  she  has 
been  my  friend,  and  will  remain  so^  i£  I 

humour 
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humour  her  fancies ;  so  the  boy  must  go 
to  school  with  Jem  and  Ned.  You  must 
tell  him  madam  Harland  is  my  landlady, 
and  knows  his  father,  and  she  has  offered 
to  pay  for  his  schooling.' 

"  Thus  it  was  settled ;  though  when  he 
grew  forward,  he  threw  out  many  hints 
that  he  ought  to  be  well  paid  for  doing 
madam's  dirty  work ;  he  would  make  her 
speak  out  before  he  had  done  with  her : 
if  he  was  thought  trust-worthy,  why  did 
not  she  tell  him  all  the  truth  ?  Ay,  ay, 
there  were  wheels  within  wheels ;  but  he 
would  be  at  the  bottom  of  every  thing  be- 
fore he  was  much  older.  I  heard  all  he 
had  to  say,  but  took  no  notice ;  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  William  Mansel  is  no  poor 
man's  son.  I  told  him,  as  agreed,  that  he 
was  to  go  to  school  with  the  Griflithses  in 
future — who  was  to  pay,  and  such  like 
flams ;  but.  Lord  bless  you !  he  was  not 
our  dupe,  and  often  posed  me  by  his 
shrewd  questions.  However,  to  the  vil- 
lage school  he  now  went  very  frequently, 
i'  .  c  6  and 
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and  fi*om  that  time  he  was  always  decently 
dressed ;  but  before  madam  Harland  paid 
us  another  visit,  our  parson  engaged  a  new 
curate,  who  having  occasion  to  call  upon 
the  farmer,  who  was  churchwarden,  saw 
William,  who  was  the  only  person  in  the 
way,  mistress  not  choosing  to  shew  herself 
in  her  working  dress,  and  master  being 
from  home.     Having  told  him  wh^t  had 
brought  him,  he  took  a  seat :  I  cannot  tell 
you   what  passed  between   him   and  the 
boy,  but  the  upshot  of  the  business  was, 
that  Mr.  Carter,  who  was,  like  ^v^l-y  body 
else,  mightily  taken  with  him,  offered  to 
instruct  him  gratis,  as  he  had  mariy  lei- 
sure hours,  and  could  not  employ  them 
more  to  his  satisfaction ;  and   as  this  was 
likely  to  prove  a  saving  to  Mr.  Griffiths, 
and  he  should  have  the  handy  boy  rndf-e 
at  home,  he  snapped   at   the  offer;    and 
when  mada?T]  Devildom,  as  he  now  styled 
madam  Harland,  came  again,  lie  boasted 
to  me  how  nicely  he  had  done  hfer  out  of 
twenty  pounds  a-year,  to  pay  the  curate," 

who. 
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whoj  to  my  certain  knowledge,  never  re- 
ceived a  farthing,  but  even  kept  the  boy 
in  pocket-money ;  and  under  him  he  learnt 
but  every  thing,  gardening,  turning,  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  besides,  and  was  an 
excellent  scholar  into  the  bargain.  But  all 
this,  you  will  say,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  quarrel  with  my  master.". 

"  I  rather  think  it  has,  so  pray  proceed ; 
you  cannot  be  too  minute.    I  can  guess 

'  you  were  too  frank,  or  had  too  good  a  me- 
mory for  Mr.  Griffiths." 

•liu"  Be  you  a  witch,  sir?  for  you  have  hit 
the  right  nail  on  the  head.  Well,  you 
would  have  supposed  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  would  have  been  pleased,  to  see  and 
hear  how  well  William  got  on ;  but,  would 
you  believe  it?  had  they  dared,  they  would 
have  prevented  his  spending  so  much  time 
with  the  curate,  wlio  had  never  noticed 
their  sons,  whom  they  were  always  crying 
up  as  far  before  William.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Carter  never  offered  to  forward 

9Yii  .  them 
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them  in  their  learning ;  though  it  was 
soon  seen  what  pains  he  had  taken  with 
the  orphan  boy ;  for  such  it  now  pleased 
the  Griffithses  to  style  him,  as  they  now 
said  his  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and 
they  were  his  only  friends ;  but  somehow, 
though  I  never  contradicted  it,  this  story 
never  took,  which  led  to  continual  quar- 
rels between  master  and  mistress,  she  often 
wishing  they  had  sent  him  to  the  work- 
house, since  he  was  now  considered  so 
learned  and  so  clever,  when  compared  to 
her  children ;  while  he  used  to  curse  her 
for  a  fool,  and  ask  her  what  they  should 
have  been  but  for  this  boy,  who  had  led 
to  their  being  settled  at  Broomfields,  and 
for  whose  board  and  education  they  had 
always  been  handsomely  paid,  declaring, 
that  if  she  dare  to  talk  so  sillily  in  any 
body's  hearing  but  mine,  he  would  make 
her  pay  pretty  dearly  for  her  folly ;  throw- 
ing out  other  threats  and  hints,  which  con- 
vince me  that  they  know  more  than  they 

have 
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have  ever  told  me ;  and  as  they  have  set 
me  at  defiance,  let  them  take  the  conse- 
quence. 

"  But  to  go  on  with  my  story.  By  the 
time  William  was  twelve  years  old,  he 
had  turned  such  pretty  things  in  wood 
and  ivory,  that  Mr.  Carter  shewed  some 
of  them  to  the  great  squire  Arhngton, 
who  owns  that  fine  house  upon  Clifton 
Hill,  and  another  large  one  at  Bristol ;  and 
there  William  Mansel  was  soon  all-in-all 
with  all  the  family ;  he  turned  tobacco- 
stoppers  for  the  old  gentleman, and  crinkum 
crankams  for  madam  and  the  young  ladies, 
besides  making  them  baskets,  and  doing 
fifty  more  odd  jobs  to  please  them ;  but 
the  old  gentleman  is  mortal  proud,  and  at 
last  1  believe  he  thought  the  young  chap 
was  too  much  noticed  by  his  daughters, 
with  whom  he  had  consorted  for  near  two 
years,  on  and  off;  when  just  before  he 
made  himself  scarce,  there  was  almost  as 
great  a  rumpus  at  the  squire's  as  there  has 
been  between  master  and  me.     I  have 

heard 
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^  KeaVd  that  he  turned  or  kicked  William 
but  of  doors;  at  all  events,  the  young 
ladies'  maid  lost  her  place ;  she  now  keeps 
^A  shop  at  the  Wells." 
.>a  «« Indeed!  do  you  know  I  should  like 
"W  see  that  young  woman:  she  may  be' a 
'Ministerial  evidence  in  your  favour,  should 
^•j^Bu  go  to  liaw,  as  she  is  doubtless  perfectly 
"Acquainted  with  William  Mansel's  story." 
b  i  «  J  (jare  say  she  knows  as  much  about 
*^Hitrl  as  he  did  himself  I  can  shew  you 
hier  shop — we  are  not  far  from  the  Wells." 
'  '  ^  I>6  sb;'  and  I  will  return  with  you  to 
<'Wh^e  ^e  rhet,  as  I  have  much  to  learn 
c^jr^f,  ere  I  can  venture  to  offer  my  advice." 
^'  David  agreed  to  the  justice  of  his  re- 
"ifnark,  adding — "  Squire  Arlington  need 
riot  have  been  so  crusty,  for  many  other 
•'gentlefolks  noticed  William;  indeed  a  finer 
^jrbuth,  at  the  time  he  left  us,  never  trod  in 
'^Ifeather.  But  there  is  Miss  Curtis's  shop ; 
^•I  will  wait  for  you  on  the  private  path 
^  feehind  the  Well  House." 
oviiii  Do  so.     Sit  down  and  rest  yourself — 

I  dare 
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I  dare  say  I  shall  not  be  long."  So  say- 
ing they  separated,  as  IMartin  had  fully 
ascertained  that  David  could  not  direct 
him  to  William  Hansel's  present  residence, 
which  he  rather  hoped  to  learn  from  Miss 
Curtis. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Miss  Curtis  was  curtseying  to  some  ladies 
as  Martin  came  up,  who  having  seen  some 
watch-ribbons  in  her  window,  desired  to 
look  at  them.  The  fair  shopkeeper  pro- 
duced a  great  variety.  He  affected  to 
turn  them  over,  when  suddenly  raising 
his  eyes,  he  said,  in  a  gay  tone—"  I  do 
not  think  you  do  me  the  honour  to  recol- 
lect me,  though  I  am  sure  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  your  person;  so  pleasing  a  coun- 
tenance can  never  be  forgotten.  Did  not 
you  once  live  with  the  Arlington  family  ?'* 

"I  certainly 
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"  1  certainly  did,  sir,  for  some  years; 
but  I  cannot  say  I  recollect  having  seen 
you  during  that  period.  Possibly  you 
may  have  heard  I  was  discharged  in  dis- 
grace not  four  months  since  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  meaning  you 
may  affix  to  the  word  disgrace,  but  I  have 
been  assured  the  blame  all  fell  upon  Mr. 
Arlington.  Pray  what  has  become  of  that 
highly-gifted  youth,  who  I  understand 
absconded  immediately  after  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  so  absurdly  exposed  himself?" 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  I  could  sa- 
tisfy your  curiosity,  sir,"  replied  the  milli- 
ner, sighing  as  she  spoke;  "  since  my 
sweet  Miss  Ellen  cannot  be  persuaded  she 
has  not  his  death  to  answer  for." 

"  I  never  was  more  shocked,  since  I  had 
no  idea  he  was  dead." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  say  he  was,  sir ;  in- 
deed, for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, he  may  be  in  excellent  health.  It 
is  only  strange  that  he  should  never  have 
been  heard  of  since  Mr.  Arlington,  as  you 

truly 
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truly  say,  acted  so  foolishly  to  tax  a  baby 
boy  with  having  seduced  a  still  younger 
girl's  affections.  As  playfellows,  they 
were  intimate ;  and  its  unknown  the  pretty 
things  he  made  and  contrived  for  the 
sweet  child — for  she  is  no  more.  Who 
but  such  an  ill-advised,  passionate  man, 
would  have  thought  of  love  between  a  lad 
not  fourteen,  and  a  girl  barely  twelve? 
His  silly  pride  had  taken  the  alarm,  and 
Miss  Anne  was  jealous  to  see  her  sister 
obtain  so  many  proofs  of  poor  William's 
ingenuity ;  well,  she  has  had  her  revenge, 
as  poor  Miss  Ellen  has  never  been  herself 
since  he  has  been  missing,  what  with 
one  thing  and  another.  I  have  to  thank 
Miss  Anne  for  losing  my  place;  she  is 
father's  own  girl — mean  even  to  avarice, 
and  always  prying  into  what  does  not  con- 
cern her;  however,  no  thanks  to  her,  I 
am  better  off  than  ever  I  was.  My  pa- 
rents did  not  blame  me,  because  Mr.  Ar- 
lington chose  to  abuse  me;  they  would 
not  allow  me  to  seek  another  service,  as 

this 
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this  shop  and  business  was  ofFqred  thpm 
for  me,  and  I  have  met  with  the  greatest 
encburagement  from  many  of  our  first  fa- 
milies. Mrs.  Arhngton  has  even  promised 
to  employ  me:  she  is  expected  home  this 
evening ;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  wait  upon 
her  now  and  then ;  but  I  do  hope  I  shall 
never  again  set  eyes  on  that  wortliless  old 
miser,  her  husband.  I  rather  hope  Miss 
Ellen  will  look  in  upon  me  to-morrow; 
the  housekeeper,  who  preceded  them  home 
to  get  every  thing  ready,  called  upon  me 
\mt  night,  and  she  tells  me  the  old  man 
has  received  no  benefit  from  the  London 
physicians,  since  he  grows  worse  and  worse, 
and  cannot  travel  above  thirty  miles  a-day. 
Well,  it  is  no  matter  how  soon  it  pleases 
Ood  to  take  him,  then  his  wife  and  Miss 
Ellen  may  have  a  little  peace :  they  both 
sent  me  the  kindest  messages  by  Mrs. 
Williamson ;  nay,  even  Miss  Arlington 
desired  her  to  tell  me  she  should  hence- 
forward deal  with  me;  I  am  not  much 
obliged  to  h^r,  as  I  know  she  will  expect 

to 
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to'  have  eWry  thing  dog  cheap ;  however, 
time  may  soften  her  temper.  You  know 
the  family,  I  presume,  sir,  though  I  can- 
not recollect  where  or  when  I  ever  saw 
yoii  before." 

IMartiri  was  prepared  with  an  answer. 
He  had  seen  her  with  the  young  ladies  at 
Mrs.  Swan  ford's,  to  whose  husband  his 
master  had  brought  letters, acknowledging, 
to  render  her  more  communicative,  that 
he  w^as  only  a  gentleman's  gentleman  ;  but 
mentioned  no  names. 

This  rendered  her  quite  famihar ;  so 
good  a  looking  man,  and  in  her  own  sphere, 
was  '^n  acquaintance  worth  cultivating ; 
shie'ther^ore  entered  into  mafiy  details 
respecting  the  Arlington  family,  declaring 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  the  greatest 
tyrant  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth — 
**  Yes,  sir,^'  she  proceeded,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  *Mie  actually  stood  over  Miss 
Ellen,  holding  out  such  bitter  threats, 
while  she  wrote  what  he  was  pleased  to 
dictate'  to  poor  William  INIansel." 

"  I  have 
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"  I  have  heard  of  that  letter,  which  only 
displayed  the  old  man's  pride  and  folly." 

"  You  speak  the  truth.  What  right 
had  he,  though  he  is  so  rich,  to  call  the 
poor  dear  youth  an  impudent  bastard,  and 
to  threaten  that  if  he  ventured  to  set  foot 
in  his  grounds,  much  more  in  his  house, 
he  would  have  him  taken  up  for  a  vaga- 
bond and  a  rogue,  and  sent  to  the  house 
of  correction  ?  But  what  was  more  cruel 
than  all,  he  obliged  poor  Miss  Ellen  to 
add,  that  if  after  the  insult  she  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  if  he  dare,  should  they 
meet  by  chance,  ever  to  address  her  again, 
she  would  spit  in  his  face,  and  inform  her 
father  of  his  assurance,  who  would  take 
care  he  should  suffer  for  his  impudence ; 
and  then  by  way  of  punishing  me,  when 
I  was  ordered  to  leave  the  house,  the  old 
bashaw,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  having 
sealed  the  letter,  desired  me  to  deliver  it 
to  the  worthless  wretch  whom  I  had  en- 
couraged in  his  insolence.  I  made  no  re- 
ply, but  left  the  old  man  to  spit  his  venom. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Arlington  was  sobbing  aloud ;  I  am 
sure  she  could  not  have  loved  a  child  of 
her  own  better  than  she  did  poor  Wil- 
liam ;  nay,  even  the  old  hunks  noticed  and 
praised  him,  while  he  was  benefiting  by 
his  ingenuity ;  but  when   he  so  unfortu- 
nately popped  upon  us,  sent  by  Miss  Ar- 
lington no  doubt,  just  as  William  was  re- 
spectfully saluting  Miss  Ellen,  mercy  up- 
on me,  how  he  did  rave  and  storm !  he 
certainly  boxed  his  ears,  and  even  cuffed 
his  frightened  daughter;  nay,had  he  dared, 
he  would  have  horsewhipped  him.     Now 
he  would  not  have  been  so  rough,  had  not 
Mr.  Carter  left  Westbury ;  ay,  poor  Wil- 
liam lost  a  sincere  friend  in  him ;  how- 
ever he  taught  him  so  many  useful  things, 
besides  making  him  an  excellent  scholar, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  be  master  of  twenty 
trades.     He  understood  the  management 
of  a  garden  as  well  as  our  gardener ;  such 
a  beautiful  herbal  as  he  made  for  Miss  El- 
len !     But  I  should  never  have  done,  if  T 
was  to  dwell  upon  his  talents." 

"  But 
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"  But  what  did  he  say  when  you  gave 
him  this  violent  letter?" 

"  Oh,  I  carried  an  antidote  to  the  ve- 
nom it  contained ;  three  lines,  written  in 
pencil  by  Miss  Ellen,  counteracted  all 
the  ill  effects  of  the  old  miser's  spleen.  I 
watched  for  the  dear  lad  in  the  shady  lane 
leading  to  Broomfields,  and  gave  him  her 
kind  note  first,  which  enabled  him  to 
laugh  at  old  surly's  anger,  declaring  he 
would  always  keep  the  letter,  because  it 
was  written  by  dear  Miss  Ellen ;  adding, 
*  but  for  her,  I  should  have  turned  pretty 
smartly  upon  Mr.  Arlington  ;  but  I  agree 
I  was  to  blame — it  certainly  was  taking  a 
great  liberty;  and  had  I  not  thought  I 
might  not  see  her  again  of  some  time  (as 
the  family  are  going  to  London  you  know), 
I  should  not  have  so  far  forgot  myself.' 
He  would  then  have  forced  a  piece  of  gold 
upon  me,  which  made  me  start,  as  I  did 
not  suppose  he  had  a  shilling  at  command. 
Doubtless  either  Mr.  Carter  or  a  Mr.  Ri- 
vers, who  had  spent  the  summer  at  West- 
wfi  •'  grove, 
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grove,  and  had  greatly  noticed  him,  had 
made  him  thus  rich ;  of  course,  I  would 
not  rob  him  of  what  he  might  want,  as  I 
told  him." 

The  entrance  of  some  ladies  put  a  stop 
to  the  tale ;  and  as  Martin  thought  David 
might  grow  impatient,  he  took  his  leave, 
telling  Miss  Curtis  he  should  do  himself 
the  pleasure  to  look  in  again  before  he  left 
the  neighbourhood — She  should  be  happy 
to  see  him — and  thus  they  parted,  Martin 
taking  the  path  the  Welchman  had  point- 
ed out. 


VOL.  n.      ,  D  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


David  was  enjoying  a  comfortable  nap 
under  a  shady  hedge,,  which  did  not  sur- 
prise Martin,  who  having  roused  him, 
merely  told  him  Miss  Curtis  knew  no 
more  of  the  lad  than  he  seemed  to  do. 
His  quarrel  with  Mr.  Arlington  had  mere- 
ly enabled  that  gentleman  to  display  his 
authority  very  foolishly,  though  it  might 
have  induced  this  spirited  lad  to  leave 
Broomfields.- — "  Miss  Curtis  mentioned 
a  Mr.  Rivers  as  having  greatly  noticed 
him,"  Martin  continued. 

"  I  believe  he  did ;  he  was  a  very  rich 
gentleman,  who  spent  two  or  three  months 
at  Westgrove,  at  the  entrance  of  West- 
bury  ;  he  hired  it  of  the  family  to  whom 
it  belonged ;  he  had  no  family,  and  did  a 
power  of  good  in  the  village;  and  as  he 

was 
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was  all-in-all  with  Mr.  Carter,  that  led  to 
his  noticing  William." 

"  May  not  he  have  provided  for  him  ?" 

"  I  never  heard  such  a  thing  even  hint- 
ed. Mr.  Rivers  had  been  gone  a  month 
or  more  before  William  started.  Some 
people  did  say  that  gentleman  had  given 
Mr.  Carter  a  living;  but  that  was  contra- 
dicted afterwards ;  bejodes,  if  William  had 
been  offered  any  situation,  or  had  been 
asked  to  accompany  or  follow  either  of 
those  gentlemen,  why  should  he  have  con- 
cealed it  ?  he  was  so  independent  in  his 
notions,  that  half  a  word  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  induce  him  to  accept  of  any  si- 
tuation in  which  he  might  have  been  able 
to  maintain  himself." 

"  Then  now  do  you  return  to  your  own 
story." 

**  Well,  sir,  no  sooner  was  Mr.  Carter 
gone,  than  mother  Griffiths  began  to 
taunt  him  with  having  lost  his  great 
friend ;  she  expected  he  would  have  made 
a  gentleman  of  him,  and  not  have  left  him 
D  2  no 
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no  better  than  he  found  him;  he  must 
return  to  the  plough,  she  was  of  opinion, 
T  used  to  wonder  he  took  her  spite  so 
quietly,  as  he  seldom  made  her  any  an- 
swer, or  if  he  did,  said  he  should  take  a 
turner's  shop,  or  work  journeyman  till  he 
could  set  up  master. — *  You  must  have 
my  leave  first,'  Griffiths  told  him  6ne  day, 
— *  He  supposed  so,  and  the  lady's  who 
paid  for  him  besides.  Well,  he  would 
ask  her  to  suffer  him  to  relieve  her  from 
such  a  burthen.'  This  alarmed  them  very 
seriously.  The  farmer  requested  he  would 
leave  every  thing  to  him,  sine?  they  had 
hopes  they  might  be  able  to  send  him  out 
to  India ;  he  must  have  patience ;  he  had 
friends,  who  would  provide  for  him  in 
their  own  good  time.  Indeed,  master 
told  me,  in  confidence,  madam  Harland 
did  talk  of  sending  him  abroad;  but  if 
she  did,  she  must  not  think  to  cut  off*  their 
allowance,  else  he  would  bring  an  old 
house  about  her  ears.  He  had  his  doubts 
though,  whether  she  would  not  be  too 

much 
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much  for  him,  when  his  fears  were  all 
roused  by  William's  departing,  without 
saying  with  your  leave  or  by  your  leave." 

"  Did  he  never  return  to  Broomfields 
after  his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Arlington  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  he  slept  at  home  that  even- 
ing; and  they  never  remarked,  till  after 
he  was  missing,  that  he  was  unusually 
dull,  and  did  not  eat  any  supper.  The 
next  day  was  the  club  feast,  and  fair  at 
St.  George's  across  the  water,  which  is 
sure  to  be  attended  by  all  the  world  and 
his  wife :  of  course,  master  James  Griffiths 
never  missed  a  revel,  for  he  was  the  moral 
of  his  father  at  the  same  age,  and  always 
in  rows  and  mischiefs.  Ned  -  is  but  half 
saved  and  very  puny,  owing,  the  old  wo- 
men say,  to  his  mother  being  too  fond  of 
gin;  he  is  always  dawdling  about  home; 
but  that  does  not  concern  you :  he  will 
never  earn  his  bread  by  wholesome  labour, 
as  I  have  done.  James  is  no  fonder  of 
work,  and  often  said  he  had  rather  be  any 
thing  but  a  farmer.  However,  on  this 
D  3  morning 
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morning  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  set 
out  for  the  fair,  and  as  neither  he  nor  Wil- 
liam appeared  at  dinner-time,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  together.  Now  as  this 
was  a  liberty  William  had  never  taken 
before,  mother  Griffiths  was  not  sparing 
of  her  words.  The  farmer  bid  her  mind 
her  own  children;  asking  me  if  I  had 
heard  the  boy  say  where  he  was  going? 
I  could  not  say  I  had;  but  supposed,  wish- 
ing to  make  peace,  that  he  had  been  over 
persuaded  by  James,  who  1  well  knew 
would  not  return  while  he  had  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  or  could  get  credit  for  a 
glass  of  liquor ;  but  I  rather  expected  to 
see  William  before  night,  but  was  dis- 
appointed ;  so  after  much  swearing  and 
more  scolding,  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
went  to  bed;  I  sat  up  till  twelve,  and  then 
turned  in  also ;  and  no  tidings  had  reached 
us  of  the  runaways  when  we  met  at  break- 
fast, when  we  concluded  they  would  not 
return  before  evening,  as  the  fair  lasts  two 
days,  and  the  second  day  is  the  best  at- 
tended. 
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tended.  James  they  knew  had  not  more 
than  a  dozen  shillings  in  his  pocket ;  but 
they  feared  William  was  better  supplied, 
as  Mr.  Carter  had  been  very  liberal,  they 
suspected,  when  he  took  leave  of  him. 

"  Now  it  so  happened  there  was  to  be  a 
parish  meeting  that  afternoon,  or  the 
farmer  would  have  gone  in  search  of  them ; 
as  it  was,  he  made  himself  sure  they  would 
be  home  before  twelve.  When  I  had 
done  work,  I  walked  over  to  a  neighbour's, 
whose  sons  were  gone  to  the  fair,  hoping 
to  hear  something  of  our  boys,  if  they 
were  returned,  as  I  knew  my  master 
would  not  be  home  very  early,  as  there 
was  to  be  a  supper  after  they  had  done 
their  business,  and  I  saw  my  mistress  was 
primed  before  I  left  home.  The  young 
people  I  had  gone  to  see  came  home  early, 
and  they  told  me  James  had  been  drunk 
ever  since  the  night  before,  had  sold  his 
horse,  and  gambled  away  every  shilling 
of  the  money,  and  had  finished  by  enlist- 
ing for  a  soldier,  by  which  means  he  had 
D  4  obtained 
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obtained  a  fresh  supply,  which  they  had 
left  him  spending  in  treating  the  recruit* 
ing  party,  who  did  not  wish  to  allow  him 
much  time  for  reflection.  They  had  nei- 
ther  seen  nor  heard  of  Mansel,  and  did  not 
believe  he  had  even  been  at  St.  George's. 
I  was  both  surprised  and  grieved  by  this 
intelligence,  since  where  could  William 
have  taken  himself?  Ag  for  James,  I 
thought  he  might  stand  in  a  better  man's 
place,  since  he  was  only  fit  to  be  shot  at ; 
still  I  knew  his  father  would  be  very  sorry ; 
but  as  I  did  not  seem  likely  to  do  any 
good,  my  neighbour  advised  me  not  to  be 
the  first  to  set  about  the  news;  so  I  re- 
turned home,  resolving  to  keep  my  own 
council,  if  my  master  had  not  heard  what 
his  son  had  done  at  the  public-house. 

"  My  mistress  was  asleep  in  her  arm- 
chair, so  I  sat  up  for  my  master,  who  did 
not  make  it  late.  His  first  question  was 
— '  Are  they  come  home  ?' — '  I  had  not 
seen  them,'  I  replied.  He  raved  and 
swore  most  bitterly,  declaring  he  would 

set 
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set  out  in  search  of  them  by  five  the  next 
morning,  and  would  not  forget  his  large 
horsewhip.  I  let  him  vent  his  rage,  well 
assured  that  he  would  not  start  at  the 
time  he  mentioned,  and  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  allow  him  to  get  sober  before  I 
opened  my  budget;  so  having  assisted 
madam  to  bed,  I  heard  no  more  of  either 
of  them,  till  I  returned  from  the  fields 
about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
I  saw  his  horse  saddled,  and  hanging  at 
the  door.  He  gave  me  the  meeting,  de- 
claring that  he  almost  dreaded  seeking 
them,  for  fear  they  had  met  with  some 
misfortune.  I  pitied  him  from  my  heart, 
because  I  knew  what  was  in  store  for  him ; 
yet  I  dare  not  tell  him  what  James  had 
done,  since  he  would  have  blamed  me  for 
not  repeating  what  I  had  heard  the  over 
night;  and  it  was  every  way  better  that 
James  should  make  his  own  story  good ; 
and  1  was  half  inchned  to  fear  AVilliam 
had  been  as  ill  advised — he  was  such  a 
tall,  fine-made  youth;  I  really  had  my 
D  5  doubts. 
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doubts,  SO  I  only  hurried  my  master  off, 
who  soon  found  what  a  pretty  job  James 
had  made  of  it.  He  did  not  return  till 
near  midnight,  as  he  had  followed  the  re- 
cruiting party  to  another  village,  and 
would  have  bought  the  drunken  sot  off, 
but  he  swore  if  he  did,  he  would  enlist 
again  before  his  face.  He  had  sold  a  horse 
for  twelve  pounds,  that  would  have  been 
cheap  at  double  the  money,  and  the  man 
who  had  bought  him  had  rode  him  away 
immediately,  so  it  was  no  use  pursuing  a 
person  whom  no  one  knew ;  and  as  to 
William  Mansel,  he  could  learn  neither 
tale  nor  tidings  of  him ;  had  he  found  him, 
James  might  have  gone  to  the  devil  his 
own  way,  since,  if  he  had  not  enlisted,  he 
would  have  been  their  ruin. 

"  Well,  the  mother  fretted,  Ned  chuck- 
led, and  the  farmer  was  half  mad.  At  last 
1  assisted  to  compose  a  letter  for  madam 
Harland,  which  was  sent  into  Wales  for 
certain;  and  we  supposed,  as  was  natural, 
that  having  removed  the  boy  by  some  art- 
ful 
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ful  trick,  she  would  never  visit  Broom- 
fields  again,  when,  behold  you,  last  Tues- 
day she  made  her  appearance,  and  my 
master  and  she  had  a  fine  blow-up.  This 
he  told  me  in  the  evening,  adding,  *  but  I 
gave  her  as  good  as  she  brought.  How- 
ever, as  she  has  long  arms,  and  may  stick 
in  my  skirts,  why  I  am  willing  to  earn 
the  bribe  she  has  held  forth,  if  we  can 
only  discover  which  way,  or  with  whom, 
he  is  gone.  Where  had  we  best  seek  him, 
David  ?' 

"  They  were  both  all  but  drunk  before 
I  was  asked  to  join  them,  and  I  certainly 
told  them  they  might  thank  themselves 
for  having  rendered  William  desperate, 
since  madam,  in  particular,  was  always 
taunting  and  teasing  him.  I  had  long 
feared  he  would  take  some  rash  step ;  and 
surely  they  had  been  well  enough  paid,  to 
have  made  it  their  interest  to  have  treated 
him  kindly.  I  meant  no  harm ;  but  they 
both  flew  out  like  tigers. — *  They  had  done 
their  duty  by  him;  he  had  been  more 
D  6  plague 
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plague  than  profit.  Who  but  them  would 
have  burthened  themselves  with  other 
folk's  bastards  ?  it  had  been  no  credit  to 
them — their  good  name  had  suffered  by 
their  compliance.'  I  was  thoroughly  pro- 
voked, and  reminded  them  of  what  they 
were  before  they  came  to  Broomfields,  and 
taxed  them  with  having  robbed  Mrs.  Har- 
land,  as  they  had  latterly  suffered  Mr. 
Carter  to  half  clothe  and  feed  his  pupil. 
They  began  to  abuse  me,  daring  me  to 
publish  all  I  knew,  and  calling  me  every 
thing  but  a  gentleman.  I  retorted  till  1 
made  them  wince  so  much,  that  they  both 
laid  violent  hands  on  me,  and  as  I  could 
not  return  a  woman's  blows,  I  had  not  much 
chance  between  them,  as  madam,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  pummelling  me  with  her 
brawny  fists,  swore  she  would  knock  my 
brains  out,  seizing  the  large  poker  for  that 
purpose ;  and  if  I  had  not  caught  up  the 
fender,  she  was  capable  of  doing  so.  They 
now  contented  themselves  with  abusing 
me,  ordering  me  to  leave  the  house;  I 

should 
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should  never  darken  their  doors  again, 
when  once  they  had  seen  the  back  of  me ; 
they  would  swear  the  peace  against  me. 
Thus  they  ran  on,  till  I  told  them  I  was 
as  ready  to  go  as  they  were  to  turn  me 
out;  but  I  could  make  them  repent  hav- 
ing treated  so  faithful  a  servant  so  ill, 
making  for  the  door,  which  I  had  no 
sooner  opened  than  they  both  darted  upon 
me.  Griffiths  kicked  me,  and  she  made 
a  blow  at  me  with  the  poker,  which  hap- 
pily fell  upon  the  door-frame :  so  now,  sir, 
cannot  I  attack  him  in  law  ?  They  cer- 
tainly assaulted  me,  and  I  have  it  fully  in 
my  power  to  make  the  village  too  hot  to 
hold  them." 

"  That  may  be,  but  was  any  one  pre- 
sent when  they  laid  violent  hands  upon 
you  ?" 

"  Not  a  soul ;  Ned  and  the  boy  were 
gone  to  bed,  and  so  were  the  men  who 
are  harvesting  there :  we  had  it  all  to  our- 
selves." 

"  Then  for  want  of  witnesses  your  com- 
plaint 
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plaint  will  fall  to  the  ground :  but  did  any 
one  in  the  house  overhear  what  passed, 
though  they  were  not  present  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  John  Merrick,  the  tallest  of 
the  men  who  were  persuading  me  to  re- 
turn with  them,  was  awoke  by  the  noise 
we  made." 

"  That  might  be ;  but  did  he  tell  you 
he  heard  what  passed  ?" 

"  No;  he  declares  he  thought  it  was 
only  master  horsewhipping  his  wife.  Ed- 
ward did  get  up;  and  having  heard  the 
outer  door  banged  to,  he  remained  upon 
the  listen,  till  finding  all  quiet,  he  went 
to  bed  again." 

"  Then  depend  upon  it  you  would  ob- 
tain no  redress  in  a  court  of  justice:  the 
husband  and  wife  will  make  their  own 
story  good,  as  you  cannot  bring  a  single 
witness  to  contradict  them.  John  Mer- 
rick either  does  not,  or  will  not,  know  any 
thing ;  the  son  will  of  course  side  with  his 
father  and  mother.  You  will  be  accused 
of  beginning  the  riot ;  nay,  you  acknow- 
ledge 
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ledge  you  endeavoured  to  aggravate  them. 
Griffiths's  character  stands  fair  with  his 
neighbours ;  he  is  churchwarden ;  rents,  if 
he  does  not  possess,  a  very  large  farm,  and 
is  considered  a  rich  man ;  therefore  his  oath 
will  be  credited  in  preference  to  yours.  I 
am  only  acting  as  a  friend,  by  pointing 
out  what  must  be  the  result  of  your  going 
to  law.  However,  for  argument  sake,  we 
will  admit  that  your  statement  obtains 
credit,  and  that  you  gain  your  cause,  and 
a  shilling  damages  ;  you  will  be  more  than 
twenty  pounds  out  of  pocket,  and  will 
have  made  Mrs.  Harland,  and  her  un- 
known friends,  your  decided  enemies. 
They  are,  says  your  master,  very  power- 
ftil,  so  pray  do  nothing  rashly." 

"  You  certainly  talk  reason,  sir ;  yet  it 
is  very  hard  to  put  up  with  such  usage  as 
I  have  met  with.  I  may  bring  an  old 
house  about  my  ears,  I  see  that ;  for  my 
walk,  and  the  nap  I  took  under  the  hedge, 
has  helped  to  clear  my  head ;  and  I  have 
no  mind  to  bestow  my  hard  earnings  upon 

lawyers: 
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lawyers:  yet  I  should  enjoy  frightening 
my  rogue  of  a  master." 

"  That  you  seem  to  have  done,  as  both 
him  and  his  wife  are  so  anxious  to  make 
it  up  with  you,  and  to  persuade  you  to  re- 
turn. Suppose  you  suffer  me  to  wait 
upon  the  farmer  in  your  name ;  I  think  I 
could  bring  you  off  with  flying  colours. 
I  will  not  spare  him ;  and  if  he  talks  big, 
I  will  tell  him  that  I  will  see  you  righted 
at  any  expence." 

They  were  by  this  time  again  in  sight  of 
the  Nannygoat.  David  stopped,  scratch- 
ed his  head,  then  said — "  I  plainly  per- 
ceive, sir,  that  you  really  mean  to  stand 
my  friend,  so  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
suffer  you  to  settle  the  business.  I  find 
I  have  been  too  hasty,  but  please  to  re- 
member, I  was  turned  out  neck  and  heels." 

"  You  shall  have  ample  satisfaction,  so 
return  to  the  Nannygoat;  but  do  not 
drink  any  more,  except  you  take  a  pint  of 
ale  with  your  meal,  as  you  must  be  hun- 
gry." 

"lam 
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"  I  am  not  given  to  drinking,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  sir :  the  landlord  enticed  me  on 
at  first,  and  I  relished  his  liquor:  but 
please  to  remember,  I  do  not  want  to  beg 
myself  in  again.  I  shall  soon  find  work : 
my  character  will  not  suffer,  whatever 
theirs  may  do." 

"  True ;  but  they  were  in  liquor  when 
they  abused  you,  and  you  have  not  been 
very  reasonable  in  your  cups ;  so  adieu 
for  the  present :  you  shall  soon  see  or  hear 
from  me  again,"  taking  the  road  to  Broom- 
fields,  while  David  entered  the  public- 
house. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Martin  was  very  glad  chance  had  afford- 
ed him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Grif- 
fiths, particularly  now  he  was  so  much 
more  acquainted  with  the  connexion  sub- 
sisting between  him  and  Mrs.  Harland, 
and  the  lost  youth.  David  was  certain 
the  farmer  would  be  at  home,  as  he  seldom 
went  out  after  dinner,  except  to  the  club 
of  an  evening.  As  he  expected,  he  found 
him  and  his  wife  just  sat  down  to  tea, 
with  their  youngest  son.  Martin  being 
known  to  be  the  colonel's  valet — nay,  al- 
most companion,  ensured  him  a  very  cor- 
dial reception,  as  farmer  Abinger  had  been 
loud  in  his  praises  of  both  master  and 
man.  Griffiths  made  him  take  possession 
of  an  arm-chair,  and  his  wife  hoped  he 
would  take  a  cup  of  tea,  which  he  readily 

accepted. 
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accepted,  feeling  in  want  of  some  refresh- 
ment.  After  a  little  general  discourse, 
Martin  opened  his  embassy. — "  I  am  fear- 
ful, Mr.  Griffiths,  you  will  consider  me  as 
a  meddling  busy-body  ;  but  really  I  could 
not  hear  your  name  called  in  question, 
without  feeling  it  my  duty  to  inform  you 
that  something  unpleasant  is  in  agitation, 
which  certainly  may  injure  your  reputa- 
tion. During  my  rambles  this  morning, 
I  fell  in  with  a  Welchman,  who  was  very 
much  in  liquor,  who,  I  understand,  did 
work  for  you.  Two  of  his  companions 
were  persuading  him  to  return  to  his  duty 
when  I  came  up,  therefore  I  did  not  inter- 
fere; but  having  learnt  who  he  was  from 
the  landlord  of  the  Goat,  when  he  was  left 
alone,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  point  out 
to  him  the  folly  he  was  guilty  of,  since 
your  having  discharged  him  (turned  him 
out  of  doors,  he  says)  was  no  rule  why  he 
should  venture  to  impeach  your  general 
character.  He  entered  into  a  long  story 
in  his  own  defence,  which  I  shall  not  re- 
peat 
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peat.  He  has  lived  with  you  some  years, 
I  find ;  and  I  suppose  he  forgot  himself 
when  you  kicked  him  out,  which  induced 
him  to  hope  he  might  prosecute  you  for 
an  assault.  I  have  not  spared  him,  and 
have,  I  believe,  convinced  him  that  the 
law  will  afford  him  no  redress.  Whether 
I  have  been  doing  you  a  favour,  you  are 
the  best  judge;  but  I  know  how  fond 
people  are  of  listening  to  scandal ;  there- 
fore, were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  stop 
his  mouth  by  receiving  him  again  into 
your  house,  as  it  would  be  very  unplea- 
sant even  to  defend  yourself  in  law :  in 
short,  not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  he  has 
empowered  me  to  wait  upon  you,  and  I 
am  in  hopes  the  silly  business  may  be 
amicably  settled." 

Griffiths  and  his  wife  were  all  attention 
while  he  was  speaking,  when  the  farmer 
affected  to  talk  big,  but  agreed  he  had  no 
objection  to  make  the  matter  up.  David 
was  an  excellent  servant ;  he  had  sent  the 
men  Mr.  Martin  had  seen  to  sound  him, 

but 
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but  to  them  he  had  sworn  he  would  never 
return.  They  did  not  take  the  proper 
means  to  bring  him  to  his  senses,  he  now 
perceived;  acknowledging,  that  he  had 
been  intrusted  with  some  private  concerns, 
which  had  rendered  him  impudent. 

Martin  agreed  that  such  people  were 
very  apt  to  take  advantage  of  circumstan- 
ces, but  he  hoped  he  had  made  David 
sensible  of  his  error. — "  Your  quarrel,  I 
understand,  arose  about  a  lad  who  has  ab- 
sconded— a  natural  child  of  your  brother's  : 
and  pray,  as  I  asked  him,  what  has  the 
world  to  do  with  your  or  your  brother's 
private  concerns  ?  Indeed,  I  was  surpris- 
ed to  hear  so  many  people  talking  of  so 
simple  and  common  an  event.  The  boy 
was  much  liked,  and  very  highly  gifted,  I 
understand  ?" 

"  He  was  an  impudent  young  jacka- 
napes, who  had  been  set  above  himself  by 
a  fool  of  a  parson  !"  cried  Mrs.  Griffiths ; 
"  and  I  am  heartily  glad  he  has  taken  him- 
self off:  my  dear  sons  were  not  thought 

worthy 
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worthy  to  wipe  his  shoes:  he  has  driven 
my  poor  James  to  list  for  a  soldier ;  and 
there  was  madam " 

Here  the  enraged  husband  stopped  her 

mouth  by  d g  her  for  a  fool,  while 

he  spoke  highly  of  William  Mansel,  whose 
strange  disappearance  he  could  no  way  ac- 
count for. — "  I  dare  say  David  has  told 
you  all  he  knew  respecting  him.  My  bro- 
ther was  certainly  the  means  of  his  being 
placed  under  my  care,  and  he  may  be  his 
son — for,  as  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved,  I  do 
not  know  who  he  really  belongs  to." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  obtruded  Mrs.  Griffiths ; 
"  no  one  can  ever  be  a  match  for  madam 

"  Do  hold  your  bother !"  interrupted  the 
angry  farmer :  "  and  as  to  troubling  you, 
Mr.  Martin,  with  what  cannot  concern 
you,  why,  it  would  only  be  taxing  your 
patience ;  the  boy  is  gone — by  whose  con- 
nivance I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  some- 
body must  have  assisted  him  with  money 
and  advice — perhaps  the  very  lady  who 

pretends 
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pretends  to  be  so  anxious  respecting  where 
he  is  gone,  for  she  would  deceive  old  Nick 
himself:  she  pretends  to  accuse  our  late 
curate  of  having  removed  him ;  but  that 
may  be  merely  to  blind  me ;  however,  if 
David  does  but  return,  we  may  perhaps 
trace  him  out." 

**  What  say  you  to  sending  him  a  trifle 
of  money?"  rejoined  Martin:  "  he  has 
been  losing  his  time,  and  spending  more 
than  he  can  afford,  very  foolishly.  You 
say  he  is  a  good  workman,  and  should  he 
engage  with  any  other  master,  he  may 
say  more  than  would  be  pleasant.  Ex- 
cuse my  giving  you  my  advice,  since  I  am 
a  mere  stranger;  but  I  like  to  promote 
peace  and  quietness  :  still  you  are  the  best 
judge  whether  any  thing  he  could  say 
could  injure  you." 

"  That  1  should  not  mind ;  but  he  is  so 
good  a  farmer,  that  I  shall  be  greatly  at  a 
loss  for  him ;  but  if  he  should  give  out 
that  I  had  bribed  him   to   return,    that 

might 
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might  tell  as  much  against  me  as  if  I  was 
to  let  him  go." 

"  I  think  I  could  so  manage  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  he  solicited  you  to  receive 
him  again.     Can  he  write?" 

"  Yes,  and  read  too,  better  than  I  can  ; 
he  kept  all  my  accounts :  indeed,  I  shall 
be  a  serious  loser  if  he  does  not  return ; 
and  T  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful 
to  you,  Mr.  Martin,  if,  as  you  seem  to 
hope,  you  can  get  him  in  the  mind.  The 
men  I  sent  only  made  bad  worse,  and 
Ned  there  refused  to  go  in  search  of  him. 
Now  mark  me,  Edward,  if  you  ever 
speak  saucily  to  him  again,  I  will  horse- 
whip you ;  so  pray,  my  good  sir,  make  the 
best  terms  you  can  for  me,  since  the  soon- 
er his  mouth  is  closed  the  better.  I  know 
farmer  Abinger  would  be  glad  to  engage 
him ;  so  what  shall  I  give  him— not  as  a 
bribe — you  take  me  ?" 

"  No,  no,  merely  a  compensation  for 
having  laid  hands  upon  him.     I  dare  say 

he 
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he  will  not  be  extravagant  in  his  demands, 
and  I  will  engage  he  shall  not  report 
whatever  you  may  give  him.  Shall  I  re- 
turn and  make  the  best  arrangements  the 
case  admits?" 

"  I  shall  be  for  ever  bound  to  pray  for 
you,  Mr.  Martin :  whatever  you  promise 
him  he  shall  receive,  and  the  past  shall  be 
all  forgotten." 

Thus  authorized,  the  valet  returned  to 
the  scarcely  less  anxious  David,  who  gave 
him  the  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  lane, 
and  was  easily  convinced  by  his  arguments 
that  he  would  have  had  no  redress  in  a 
court  of  law :  he  then  proceeded  to  state 
that  the  farmer  had  behaved  handsomely, 
as  he  had  agreed  there  were  faults  on  both 
sides;  and  that  as  he  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  his  spending  some  money,  he  would 
repay  that,  and  agree  that  his  wages 
should  go  on  as  if  he  had  been  at  work. 

"  That  was  well  thought  on,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  delighted  Welchman,  who  pro- 
mised secrecy,  and  every  thing  that  was 

VOL.  n.   *  E  required ; 
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required :  and  as  we  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  any  farther  details,  suffice  it  to  ^y, 
that  David  returned  to  Broomfields,  mo- 
ney in  pocket;  and  the  farmer  rejoiced 
that  he  had  so  easily  secured  his  secrecy, 
and  retained  so  good  a  hand  in  his  service. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  colonel  was  much  amused,  though 
very  much  disappointed,  when  Martin  re- 
lated how  and  where  he  had  spent  the 
day:  still  it  was  to  be  expected  that  this 
bustle  would,  in  the  end,  lead  to  some 
discovery. 

The  curate,  Mr.  Rivers,  and  the  milli- 
ner, had  all  declared  that  Wilham  Man- 
sel  was  very  highly  gifted  by  nature,  and 
had  made  excellent  use  of  his  time;  and 
was  it  extraordinary  ?  the  colonel  remark- 
ed, since  lord  Delmont  was  looked  up  to 

as 
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as  one  of  the  first  men  in  England :  his 
excellent  temper,  and  other  good  qualities, 
he  appeared  to  have  inherited  from  his 
mother,  since  he  would  not  allow  himself 
to  doubt  of  his  identity.  But  then,  what 
had  become  of  him  ?  he  was  like  Griffiths, 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  Mrs. 
\Harland  was  privy  to  his  removal ;  possi- 
bly she  had  sent  him  out  to  India.  Such 
hopes  had  been  held  out  to  him  even  by 
the  farmer,  and  his  education  had  certain- 
ly prepared  him  to  move  in  a  higher 
sphere  than  his  supposed  relations. 

Having  succeeded  in  duping  those  most 
concerned  in  his  fate  when  a  baby,  they 
had  had  much  less  trouble  in  duping  Grif- 
fiths and  his  drunken  wife.  Mrs.  Har- 
land,  or  her  lordly  protector,  thought  the 
farmer  had  been  a  sufficient  gainer ;  and 
though  he  fancied  himself  so  wise,  he  had 
in  fact  been  so  much  kept  in  the  dark, 
that,  like  his  man  David,  he  could  not 
threaten  them  into  continuing  the  allow- 
ance they  made  for  his  proteg^.  What 
E  2  would 
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would  Mrs.  Harlan d  care,  admitting  he 
blazoned  about  that  William  Mansel  was 
her  son  ?  She  stood  in  no  awe  of  her  hus- 
band, and,  if  required,  she  would  confute 
any  thing  such  a  man  could  advance: 
possibly  Griffiths  had  been  too  exorbitant 
of  late,  which  might  have  induced  her  to 
remove  the  lad.  If  they  had  sent  him  to 
India,  his  influence  with  the  Company 
might  enable  him  to 'trace  whither  he  was 
gone.  Martin  only  wished  they  could 
come  to  any  certainty,  as  he  would  readily 
sail  east  or  west  in  search  of  him :  he  was 
no  longer  a  child;  a  youth  of  such  supe- 
rior talents  must  be  generally  noticed. 

"  Most  probably ;  I  will  first  apply  to 
Mr.  Carter ;  if  he  remains  in  ignorance  of 
his  destination,  he  has  again  been  the  vic- 
tim of  that  artful  woman,  and  his  more 
worthless  father,  who  is  only  anxious  to 
deprive  him  of  his  name  and  inheritance ; 
and,  unfortunately,  his  power  may  have 
enabled  him  to  remove  him  far  beyond  my 
reach.     Surely,  no  punishment  that  the 

law 
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law  could  devise  would  be  at  all  in  pro- 
portion to  the  crimes  of  that  treacherous 
pair :  yet  they  have  so  managed  matters, 
I  really  fear  we  shall  never  bring  any  thing 
home  to  them.  I  am  half  inclined  to  a- 
gree  with  my  uncle,  who  fancies  they 
have  familiar  spirits  at  their  beck  and  call, 
which  enable  them  to  peep  into  futurity; 
since  one  would  suppose  they  had  been 
aware,  that  when  I  returned,  I  should  take 
up  my  abode  at  Westbury,  and  should  be 
all  anxiety  to  discover  my  Emily's  son, 
since  they  appear  to  have  removed  him 
just  in  time  to  prevent  my  saving  them 
the  trouble.  You  must  spirit  up  the  far- 
mer and  David,  to  endeavour' to  discover 
the  youth :  you  may  hint,  if  they  could 
but  turn  the  tables  upon  Mrs.  Harland, 
they  should  have  her  at  the  best ;  and  as 
they  could  at  all  events  place  all  the  ex- 
pence  to  her  account,  they  need  not  be 
sparing  of  time  or  money.'* 

Martin  promised  to  encourage  them  to 

earn  the  bribe  she  held  out,  perhaps  only 

E  3  for 
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fbr  a  blind,  declaring,  that  deep  as  this 
lady  thought  herself,  they  might  amongst 
them  overturn  her  schemes. 

The  next  morning  the  colonel  told  his 
factotum,  he  should  ask  their  landlord  to 
smoke  a  segar  with  him  in  the  evening; 
he  might  glean  some  intelligence  from 
him  :  he  was  acquainted  with  Griffiths, 
and  must  have  heard  of  the  recent  events 
in  his  family;  indeed,  he  was  surprised  he 
had  never,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
mentioned  William  Mansel,  or  his  having 
left  Westbury. 

"  He  never  retails  what  he  considers  as 
village  gossip,  sir ;  and  I  have  heard  him 
blame  his  wife  for  repeating  what  he  styles 
scandalous  tales;  possibly  he  considered 
the  reports  in  circulation  to  come  under 
that  denomination." 

"  He  is  a  sensible  man  :  have  you  told 
him  that  you  had  made  up  matters  be- 
tween Griffiths  and  his  man  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  mentioned  it  last  night, 
while  1  was  at  supper." 

«•  Very 
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**  Very  well  then ;  that  will  lead  the 
conversation  to  William  Mansel" 

Farmer  Abinger,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  much  gratified  by  the  colonel's  invi- 
tation; when  having  lit  his  pipe,  which 
he  preferred  to  a  segar,  the  colonel  in- 
quired whether  Martin  had  mentioned 
having  acted  as  peacemaker  between  a 
Welch  farmer  and  his  Welch  man  ? 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  think  the}^  are  both 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Martin :  people 
who  commit  follies  when  they  are  in  li- 
quor, generally  repent  when  they  are  so- 
ber. I  dare  say  farmer  Griffiths  had  been 
too  communicative  to  his  man  when  in 
his  cups,  which  led  to  the  quarrel.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  from  your  valet  more 
than  I  should  be  able  to  tell  you,  respect- 
ing a  lad  who  was  under  the  farmer's  care, 
and  about  whom  there  has  been  as  many 
lies  told  as  would  lie  from  here  to  London. 
Who,  or  what  he  was,  nobody  knows  even 
now.  Mrs.  Griffiths  disliked  him  as  he 
grew  up,  because  he  was  more  noticed 
E  4  than 
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than  her  sons,  particularly  by  our  late  cu- 
rate, who  was  a  most  clever,  ingenious 
man — never  idle,  always  turning  his  hand 
to  something  when  he  was  not  at  his  stu- 
dies; and  he  brought  up  William  to  take 
after  him.  I  only  wish,  as  some  people 
suspect,  that  the  boy  may  be  gone  after 
him,  as  I  am  sure  Mr.  Carter  was  as  fond 
of  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own.  This 
is  some  of  the  best  rum  I  ever  tasted,  sir: 
you  gentlemen  that  have  been  abroad  ge- 
nerally bring  home  the  best  of  articles." 

The  colonel  was  glad  his  visitor  liked 
his  liquor,  exclaiming,  that  it  was  the 
production  of  the  West,  not  the  East  In- 
dies. 

"  There  now !  some  gentlemen  would 
have  laughed  at  my  ignorance,  instead  of 
setting  me  right." 

"  Were  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Mr.  Rivers  who  resided  a  short  time  at 
Westgrove?  I  have  heard  him  spoken 
of  very  highly." 

"  He  was  a  very  nice  gentleman — as 

free 
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free  and  easy  as  yourself:  he  was  not  an 
Englishman  born  ;  he  came  from  Swisser- 
land  originally,  and  had  been  in  business 
in  Russia ;  he  came  to  England  to  settle 
some  long-standing  accounts,  his  men  told 
me,  as  he  had  correspondents  every  where ; 
but  he  either  has,  or  meant  to  retire  from 
business  entirely  :  he  took  much  notice  of 
William  Mansel,  who  was  certainly  a  pro- 
digy for  his  years.  I  was  no  judge  of  his 
book  learning,  but  from  what  I  have  heard 
from  those  who  were,  I  only  wish  my  boys 
may  ever  be  as  wise :  but  there  was  not  a 
better  gardener  in  the  place ;  he  knew  the 
names  and  properties  of  every  plant  that 
grew :  he  gave  my  boys  peg'-tops  of  his 
own  turning ;  baskets  to  hold  their  fishing- 
tackle.  Bless  him  !  he  could  turn  his  hand 
to  any  thing,  and  was  ever  ready  to  teach 
others :  yet  that  cross-grained  mother  Grif- 
fiths could  hardly  give  him  a  civil  word." 
"  I  am  surprised  so  clever  and  well-in- 
formed  a  youth  was  suffered  to  remain 
under  the  care  of  such  ignorant  people ; 
E  5  and 
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and  some  lady,  David  told  my  man,  used 
to  pay  for  his  board  and  schooling." 

"  So  I  have  heard,  sir ;  but  really  there 
have  been  so  many  strange  stories  told 
about  this  lady  and  William,  that  I  have 
of  late  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  I  only 
hope  poor  WilHam  has  fallen  upon  his 
feet ;  he  can  get  his  own  living  any 
where." 

The  colonel  was  therefore  not  sorry  to 
find  himself  again  tite-d-tete  with  his  de- 
voted Martin,  as  his  landlord  was  too  pru- 
dent to  give  utterance  to  his  own  thoughts 
upon  the  subject,  and  really  too  ignorant 
to  afford  him  any  additional  information. 
To  Mr.  Carter  he  now  looked  up  as  the 
only  likely  person  (if  Mrs.  Harland  was 
not  privy  to  William's  disappearance)  to 
afford  him  any  intelligence  of  the  fugitive. 
He  might  also  apply  to  Mr.  Rivers;  but 
Martin  had  heard  he  had  left  England: 
since  before  he  troubled  the  India  direc- 
tors, he  should  like  to  know  rather  more 
respecting  this  Mansel ;  if  they  could  but 

trace 
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trace  his  route,  a  great  point  would  be 
gained :  he  would  write  all  he  had  learned 
to  Mr.  Edward  Harland.     Martin  should 
relate  every  incident  at  all  likely  to  eluci- 
date this  mysterious  business.     Such  were 
his  determinations    when  he    rose    next 
morning;    and  he  was  telling  his  valet 
what  he  wished  him  to  do,  when  the  groom 
returned  from  the    post-office   with    the 
daily  papers,  and  a  letter  from  the  baronet. 
Having  heard  from  him  the  day  before, 
he  was  surprised  at  his  writing  again  so 
soon:    instantly    breaking   the    seal,    he 
merely  found  three  lines,  to  inform  him 
that  Mr.  Harland  had  written  him  to  in- 
quire the  colonel's  direction;  he  therefore 
thought  it  right  to  apprize  him  of  that 
gentleman's  arrival  in  England,  who  would 
probably  either  write  him  or  visit  him  im- 
mediately, as  he  had  sent  him  his  direc- 
tion, adding — "  I  hope  his  arrival  will  not 
induce  you  to  embroil  yourself  with  lord 
Delmont,   by  seconding   his   schemes  or 
views.    If  he  chooses  to  assert  his  nephew's 
E  6  riglits. 
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rights,  pray  do  not  interfere  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  you  may  do  harm,  and  cannot  for- 
ward his  designs :  he  has  a  natural  claim 
upon  the  youth :  you  will  only  be  deemed 
an  officious  meddler,  and  may  derange  all 
his  plans." 

The  colonel  smiled  at  his  uncle's  fears, 
since  he  instantly  resolved  to  leave  every 
thing  to  Mr.  Harland,  as  he  dreaded,  even 
more  than  the  baronet,  giving  the  world 
reason  to  suppose  he  had  a  natural  claim 
upon  lord  Delmont's  son :  probably  he 
should  hear  from  Mr.  Harland  the  next 
day — regretting  his  uncle  had  not  given 
him  his  address,  as  he  could  have  invited 
him  to  Westbury,  which  he  thought  he 
ought  to  visit  as  soon  as  possible,  feeling 
assured  that  his  friend  and  relative  would 
be  even  more  anxious  than  he  was  to  trace 
William  Mansel's  route,  if,  like  him,  he 
supposed  him  to  be  his  sister's  son.  He 
had  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Edward 
Harland*s  heart  and  principles ;  still,  as  they 
had  never  met,  he  did  not  know  whether 

he 
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he  would  improve  upon  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance.  His  letters  were  those  of  a 
sincere  and  kind  friend,  who  had,  from 
their  earliest  connexion,  been  much  more 
inclined  to  find  excuses  for  both  him  and 
his  sister,  than  to  expatiate  upon  their  er- 
rors ;  and  he  knew  he  was  even  more  anx- 
ious than  himself  to  punish  the  unprin- 
cipled authors  of  their  joint  errors,  which 
he  hoped  had  been  forgiven  by  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  mercy. 


CHAPTER  VII, 


Early  the  next  morning,  the  colonel 
dispatched  his  groom  for  letters ;  but  ere 
he  returned,  Mr.  Harland  stopped  at 
farmer  Abinger's  door.  The  meeting 
proved  a  severe  trial  to  both  their  feelings ; 
indeed  for  some  minutes  neither  were 
able  to  speak,  till  having  cordially  return- 
ed 
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ed  the  worthy  merchant's  fervent  shake 
of  the  hand,  the  colonel  faltered  out — 
"  How  greatly  you  resemble  her,  whose 
loss  I  must  ever  deplore !" 

"  Then  you  must  consider  me  as  her 
representative,  since  she  long  since  pr^ 
possessed  me  in  your  favour.  But  to 
have  done  with  the  past,  let  us  consider 
how  we  can  best  fulfil  her  last  wishes." 

"  My  anxiety  to  do  so  brought  me  to 
England  sooner  than  I  had  intended." 

"  And  I  may  say  the  same.  Heaven 
knows  I  hate  no  one;  but  I  shall  not  feel 
happy  till  I  have  brought  that  popular 
idol  earl  Delmont  to  repentance.  Hither- 
to he  has  carried  all  before  him ;  and  as- 
sisted as  he  is  by  that  wretch  Mrs.  Har- 
land,  I  would  not  say  he  may  not  baffle 
us  yet." 

"  They  really  seem  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  supernatural  assistance,  as  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  child,  for 
whom  my  Emily  mourned,  was  placed  by 
that  vile  woman  with  a  farmer,  who  re- 
sides 
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sides  within  two  miles  of  this  village,  from 
whence  he  mysteriously  departed  very 
soon  after  my  return  to  England.  But  I 
will  enter  into  every  detail ;  let  us  only 
trace  his  route,  and  then  we  may  set  her 
at  defiance,"  relating  every  thing  that  had 
occurred  since  he  had  been  at  Westbury. 

"  You  have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light 
upon  the  subject;  the  evidence  you  can 
produce  may  be  of  material  service  in  the 
suit  I  mean  forthwith  to  institute  against 
the  earl :  Mrs.  Harland  shall  prove  who 
AVilliam  Mansel  really  was.  My  late  fa- 
ther's deed  of  gift  in  favour  of  his  son,  will 
enable  me  to  attack  the  great  man  with 
every  prospect  of  success,  since  he  shall 
either  refund  the  money,  or  produce  the 
boy.  My  sister  very  properly  made  you 
her  heir;  and  as  he  affects  to  suppose  his  son 
is  dead,  we  will  make  him  prove  his  words. 
I  know  you  are  rather  averse  to  our  hav- 
ing recourse  to  law,  but  we  have  no  other 
resource,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  unmask  the 
titled  villain  :  I  rather  expect  he  will  pro- 
pose 
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pose  terms  when  he  learns  our  intentions, 
since  he  cannot  hope,  even  assisted  by  his 
wretched  accomplice,  to  make  an  honour- 
able stand." 

"  Only  let  him  give  up  the  boy;  he 
may  be  happier  as  your  protege ,  or  mine, 
than  he  ever  will  be  as  the  acknowledged 
son  of  such  a  father ;  I  should  really  dread 
other  means  would  be  devised  to  put  him 
out  of  the  way,  should  we  force  him  to  do 
him  justice." 

"  These  are  future  considerations;  so, 
for  the  present,  we  will  suffer  the  pre- 
cious pair  to  remain  in  their  imaginary  se- 
curity, as  I  waited  upon  you,  my  dear 
colonel,  to  request  you  would  accompany 
me  into  Wales,  where  I  do  hope  we  may 
make  some  further  discoveries  propitious 
to  our  views — the  shortest  delay  may  be  of 
serious  consequence.  My  elder  brother 
has,  you  know,  been  long  a  resident  there, 
and  was,  according  to  your  valet's  account, 
very  ill  more  than  two  months  since: 
well,  this  poor  unfortunate  hen-pecked  be- 
ing 
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ing  has  contrived  to  transmit  me  a  few 
lines  now  and  then ;  and  as  he  greatly  as- 
sisted some  of  my  schemes,  and  his  wife 
kept  him  very  short  of  money,  I  have  pri- 
vately supplied  him  with  small  sums, 
which  I  am  afraid  he  has  expended  in  li- 
quor ;  therefore  I  may  have  hastened  his 
dissolution.  Some  months  since  he  wrote 
me,  in  answer  to  some  queries  of  mine,  a 
long  letter,  and  concluded  by  assuring  me 
he  should  not  live  long,  expressing  a  most 
anxious  wish  to  see  me,  as  much  upon  my 
account  as  his  own.  In  reply,  I  promised 
to  revisit  England  immediately,  desiring 
I  might  find  a  few  lines  at  my  banker's  as 
last  week,  by  which  time  I  hoped  to  reach 
London.  He  complied  with  my  wishes, 
and  the  medical  man  who  attends  him, 
under  cover  to  whom  I  directed  my  an- 
swers, added  a  postscript,  unknown  to 
Augustus,  which  convinces  me  I  have  no 
time  to  lose,  if  I  wish  to  see  him  alive,  as 
he  represents  him  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of 
a  dropsy ;  and  as  this  letter  was  written  a 

fortnight 
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fortnight  sincej  I  am  all  anxiety  to  be 
upon  the  road,  since  he  hints  that  he  has 
most  urgent  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  me 
before  he  dies.  Now,  as  I  am  assured 
that  he  has  made  many  discoveries  which 
may  be  of  material  service  to  our  cause, 
who  can  be  so  proper  a  witness  as  your- 
self, colonel,  since  you  feel  so  kindly  inte- 
rested in  the  concerns  and  future  welfare 
of  our  Emily's  son  ?" 

"  I  am  at  your  orders.  But  should  his 
vixen  of  a  wife  be  at  home  ?" 

"  You  shall  storm  the  castle,"  interrupt- 
ed Mr.  Harland. 

"  I  meant  to  observe,  that  we  should  not 
gain  admittance  by  fair  means,  should  she 
entertain  an  idea  of  who  we  are." 

"  I  can  swear  I  was  summoned  by  my 
brother ;  let  her  refuse  to  open  the  door  at 
her  peril!  we  shall  be  justified  in  forcing 
our  way  in." 

The  colonel,  who  had  devoted  a  few 
minutes  to  reflection,  observed — "  Her 
hasty  journey  to  London  might  have  a 

double 
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double  motive ;  she  could  not,  for  shame, 
have  left  home,  had  she  returned  thither 
and  found  her  husband  dangerously  ill." 

"  She  may  affect  ignorance  of  his  situa- 
tion, since  I  suspect  she  is  still  in  London. 
I  hope  I  have  guessed  right,  as  I  had  much 
rather  have  her  room  than  her  company  at 
Eskdale,  since  her  absence  would  afford 
the  poor  invalid  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating many  circumstances,  which  it 
imports  us  to  be  fully  acquainted  with,  to 
be  able  to  cope  with  her  and  her  honour^ 
able  cousin." 

"  Then  suppose  we  step  into  the  Welch 
mail,  which  will  pass  this  door  in  another 
hour,  admitting  they  have  room ;  it  will 
set  us  down  within  an  easy  stage  of  Esk- 
dale." 

"  A  most  excellent  plan,"  replied  the 
gratified  merchant,  who  was  much  flatter- 
ed by  the  colonel's  ready  acquiescence. 

Martin  received  orders  to  prepare  for 
their  departure,  as  he  was  of  course  to  ac- 
company 
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company  them,  since  his  master  fancied 
he  might  be  of  great  service  to  him.  Mr. 
Harland  had  also  formed  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  his  talents,  and  w^as  much  pleased 
to  find  him  so  zealous  in  his  nephew^s 
cause.  A  neat  little  luncheon  was  soon 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  they  had  but 
just  finished  their  meal,  when  the  coach 
came  in  sight,  and  they  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  the  inside  to  themselves,  Martin 
making  the  third,  as  there  was  no  room 
outside. 

During  their  journey,  the  valet  repeat- 
ed all  he  had  been  able  to  glean  during  his 
first  tour ;  and  the  gentlemen  agreed  that 
no  precaution  seemed  to  have  been  omit- 
ted to  mislead  those  who  might  feel  inte- 
rested in  the  fate  of  the  young  Marcus. 
Mr.  Harland  was  particularly  amused  by 
the  great  earl  having  suffered  a  shopboy 
to  discover  who  he  was ;  he  was  even  sur- 
prised at  Mrs.  Harland  being  known  under 
her  real  name  to  Griffiths;  yet  she  seemed  to 

have 
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have  kept  him  as  much  in  the  dark  re- 
specting the  real  origin  of  WilHam  Man- 
sel,  as  farmer  Abinger  remained. 

"  Well,  only  let  us  find  Mansel,"  said 
the  colonel,  "  then  I  think  we  shall  oblige 
her  to  declare  who  he  is." 

*'  I  hope  we  shall,  since  I  do  not  else 
foi'esee  how  we  shall  establish  his  claims." 

"  The  evidence  of  Griffiths  and  his  man 
David,  will  oblige  her  to  speak  the  truth," 
replied  the  colonel. 

"  I  think  so;  but  we  must  not  be  too 
sanguine;  remember  what  a  deep  poli- 
tician the  earl  is ;  and  you  are  well  aware 
that  Mrs.  Harland  will  be  his,  not  our 
friend ;  I  entertain  an  intuitive  dread  of 
this  plotting  pair." 

The  colonel  agreed  that  theirs  might 
prove  an  Herculean  task ;  but  if  they  did 
gain  any  information  from  Augustus,  they 
might  perhaps  foil  them  at  their  own 
weapons.  Thus  discoursing,  they  reached 
Cardiff  about  two  in  the  morning,  where 
it  became  necessary  for  them  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  road ;  they  therefore  devoted  a  few 
hours  to  repose,  and  after  breakfast  the 
next  morning  pursued  their  journey  to 
Eskdale. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The\"  reached  the  castellated  mansion 
about  two  o'clock.  An  elderly  Welch- 
woman  came  to  the  door,  who,  the  mo- 
ment she  caught  sight  of  them,  exclaimed 
in  evident  surprise — "  I  thought  it  was 
my  lady." 

"  Your  lady  !"  said  the  merchant;  "  does 
not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harland  live  here?'* 

"  Yes,  sure,  and  I  thought  this  chaise 
had  brought  madam,  my  lady,  as  I  call 
her;  though  I  was  surprised  she  had  re- 
turned so  soon.  What  did  you  please  to 
want,  gentlemen  ?" 

"  To  see  your  master,  since  your  lady- 
is 
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is  not  at  home,"  rejoined  the  merchant, 
alighting  while  he  spoke. 

The  old  woman's  alarm  evidently  in- 
creased, while  she  faltered  out — "  You 
can't  come  in  here,  gentlemen,  while  my 
lady  is  from  home ;  she  is  gone  to  Lon- 
don to  get  the  best  advice  for  her  hus- 
band, who  is  too  ill  to  receive  his  friends, 
much  less  strangers." 

"  I  dare  say  he  has  no  wish  to  see 
strangers.  But  suppose  we  are  come  to 
endeavour  to  afford  him  the  relief  he 
stands  so  much  in  need  of,  you  will  not  in 
that  case  refuse  us  admittance  ?" 

"  Have  you  a  letter  from  my  lady  ?  if 
not,  you  shall  not  enter  these  doors,"  re- 
treating towards  the  house  while  speak- 
ing. 

The  colonel,  who  had  not  yet  spoken, 
foreseeing  that  she  meant  to  lock  and  bar 
them  out,  pushed  past  her,  and  entered 
the  house.  The  disconcerted  matron  all 
but  screamed  ;  while  the  colonel  exclaim- 
ed, in  the  military  phrase — "  Forward !" 

The 
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The  dame  had  hastened  after  him,  her 
Welch  blood  having  all  risen  to  her  cheeks, 
while  her  eyes  seemed  ready  to  start  out 
of  her  head. — "  Do  you  mean  to  rob  the 
house  ?" 

"  No,"  coolly  replied  the  colonel,  "  nor 
to  ravish  you ;  so  please  to  shew  us  the 
way  to  your  master's  room." 

"  You  had  better  go  about  your  busi- 
ness !  I  shall  not  disobey  my  lady's  or- 
ders, which  were  not  to  suffer  my  master 
to  be  disturbed,  and  only  to  admit  his 
own  doctor  to  see  him ;  therefore  go  for- 
ward at  your  peril,  as  my  screams  will 
soon  bring  a  nest  of  hornets  about  your 
ears,  when  you  may  repent  your  rashness, 
since  pray  who  and  what  are  you,  as  you 
do  not  come  from  my  lady  ?" 

The  gentlemen  were  amused  by  the  old 
woman's  fury  and  threats.  Mr.  Harland 
desired  her  to  cease  to  annoy  them  with 
her  prate,  and  to  shew  them  to  her  master. 

**  And  if  you  are  not  so  inclined,  we 

will 
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will  seek  him  out  to  save  you  trouble," 
rejoined  the  colonel. 

She  placed  herself  before  him,  to  pre- 
vent  his  advancing  towards  the  staircase. 
He  gently  shoved  her  on  one  side,  when 
she  set  up  a  shrill  scream  ;  but  no  one  ap- 
pearing, the  gentlemen  began  to  ascend 
what  appeared  the  principal  staircase. 

At  the  moment,  some  one  from  above 
called  out  in  a  feeble  voice — **  What  is 
all  that  noise  and  squalling  about  ?" 

"  Why  thieves,  for  what  I  know,  have 
forced  themselves  into  the  house,  sir,  to 
murder  and  rob  us,"  again  screaming 
"  thieves !  murder !" 

The  gentlemen  having  now  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  invalid,  who  was  looking  over 
the  banisters,  he  exclaimed  in  a  tremulous 
but  joyful  accent — "  Surely  my  eyes  do 
not  deceive  me — 'tis  my  dear  brother !" 

A  silent  embrace  was  the  merchant's 
reply,  who  had  hastened  forward  the  mo- 
ment the  invalid  spoke. 

The  colonel  proceeded  more  deliberate- 
VOL.  II.      -  F  hv; 
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ly ;  the  old  woman  following,  and  mutter- 
ing— "  Thank  God,  I  am  not  to  blame !  I 
have  only  done  my  duty.  A  brother,  for- 
sooth !  I  never  knew  my  master  had  a 
brother;  and  madam  need  not  have  been 
so  close ;  but  who  knows  but  it  may  be 
all  a  take  in  ?  Oh,  why  was  not  my  dear 
lady  at  home !  But  mayhap  these  bro- 
thers would  not  have  come  then  ;  I  have 
long  thought  all  was  not  fair  and  above- 
board  ;  ay,  ay,  they  have  but  one  more  to 
cheat  those  that  deceive  me ;  I  told  my 
lady  spots  of  ink  could  not  fall  from  the 
ceiling !" 

"  Take  care,  wise  dame,  you  do  not 
commit  yourself,"  said  the  colonel,  who 
having  reached  a  long  gallery,  turned  to- 
wards her;  "  I  am  a  witness,  from  your 
own  acknowledgment,  that  you  have  been 
placed  as  a  spy  over  Mr.  Harland." 

"  She  has  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  invalid, 
gasping  for  breath  while  he  spoke.  "  I 
only  wonder  you  were  able  to  force  your 
way  to  me;  I  am  quite  at  her  mercy,  since 

I  have 
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1  have  been  unable  to  go  up  and  down 
stairs ;  indeed  I  made  a  great  effort  to  get 
thus  far  upon  hearing  her  screams.  Who 
is  this  gentleman,  Edward?" 

"  A  near  relation.  Let  me  assist  you 
back  to  your  room  ;  I  will  then  enter  into 
every  detail  you  may  require." 

The  invalid  took  the  hint,  and  the  colo- 
nel closed  the  door  in  the  old  woman's 
face,  who  bawled  out — "  I  defy  you  to 
accuse  me  of  having  done  wrong !  I  have 
only  obeyed  my  lady's  orders :  when  a 
man  cannot  help  himself,  he  should  have 
somebody  about  him,  to  prevent  his  be- 
ing imposed  upon  ;  so  pray  do  npt  tell  any 
lies  of  me,  sir.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  an 
office  to  nurse  a  peevish  sick  man." 

No  one  made  any  reply  to  her  insolence; 
but  having  reached  the  further  end  of  a 
very  large  bedchamber,  Mr.  Edward  Har- 
land  entered  into  every  promised  detail, 
having  first  placed  the  poor  but  now  hum- 
ble invalid  in  his  arm-chair,  who  declared, 
though  his  breathing  seemed  dreadfully 
F  2  oppressed, 
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oppressed,  that  he  had  never  been  so 
happy  since  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Eskdale,  hoping  it  would  please  God  to 
spare  him  for  a  few  days,  when  he  should 
resign  his  life  with  pleasure. 

His  worthy  brother  said  every  thing 
likely  to  console  him,  and  to  fortify  his 
mind  for  what  must  be  the  speedy  termi- 
nation of  his  sufferings,  when  the  insolent 
old  woman  knocked  vehemently  at  the 
door,  calling  out  with  the  voice  of  a  Sten- 
tor — "  Here  is  doctor  Price !  I  suppose  he 
may  come  in,  though  I  am  shut  out !" 

"  He  is  the  only  real  friend  I  have  had 
in  AVales." 

"  I  know  all  you  would  say,"  rejoined 
his  brother,  opening  the  door  to  a  good- 
looking,  pleasant,  elderly  man,  who  had 
written  the  postscript  to  his  (Mr.  Har- 
land's)  last  letter;  he  was  therefore  aware 
how  much  they  were  both  obliged  to  him. 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  more  grati- 
fied than  surprised  at  finding  his  patient 
with  company,  who  mentioned  the  names 

of 
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of  his  visitors,  adding — "  I  have  to  thank 
yon,  doctor,  for  having  procured  me  this 
pleasure ;  my  brother's  presence  has  proved 
a  real  cordial  to  my  sinking  frame  and 
depressed  spirits." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so ;  but 
you  must  not  talk  so  much ;  the  most 
agreeable  surprises  are  apt  to  hurry  the 
spirits." 

"  Joy  seldom  kills,  doctor,  and  I  think 
seeing  my  brother  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
long than  to  shorten  my  existence;  how- 
ever, I  can  now  truly  say,  God's  will  be 
done,  since  my  fervent  prayers  have  been 
granted,  and  I  have  once  more  seen  my 
brother !  still  1  have  no  objection  to  take 
something  to  cheer  my  spirits,  as  I  as- 
sure you  I  have  taken  very  little  since 
you  were  here  yesterday,  for  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons — I  am  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  mother  Gwynne's  pleasure,  wlio 
cried  murder  and  thieves  when  these  ffen- 
tlemen  forced  their  way  past  her,  not 
F  3  choosiup' 
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choosing  to  admit  any  one  but  you  to  see 
me." 

"  She  may  fancy  she  is  doing  right  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  her  mistress,  who 
may  wish  to  prevent  some  of  your  former 
associates  from  disturbing  you,  or  bring- 
ing you  forbidden  fruit — you  understand 
me." 

"  You  are  always  inclined  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  them  both ;  now  I  say  and  think, 
as  my  precious  wife  certainly  prevented 
Gwynne  from  being  hanged,  she  is  ready 
in  return  to  starve  me  to  death,  or  to  get 
rid  of  me  by  any  other  means,  by  way  of 
displaying  her  gratitude." 

Doctor  Price  again  recommended  si- 
lence, looking  towards  the  door. 

"  I  hope  she  heard  me ;  she  knows  my 
opinion  of  her ;  but  she  is  too  hardened  to 
mend." 

"  If  you  will  allow,  Mr.  Harland,  I  will 
explain  to  your  friends  why  you  are  so 
prejudiced  against  this  old  woman;  in- 
deed. 
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deed,  many  people  agree  with  you ;  but  as 
she  has  been  acquitted  by  a  magistrate, 
we  ought  to  believe  her  innocent  of  the 
crime  laid  to  her  charge ;  and  I  have  often 
cautioned  you  not  to  afford  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sue  you  for  defamation." 

"  Now  I  think,  doctor,  I  might  venture 
to  speak  my  mind  more  freely  than  ever," 
extending  his  swollen  legs ;  "  but  you  may 
relate  what  has  made  her  so  subservient 
to  my  wife.  Had  she  met  with  her  de- 
serts, she  would  never  have  tormented  me; 
I  often  tell  her  she  would,  had  I  been  a 
Catholic,  have  given  me  a  foretaste  of  pur- 
gatory." 

As  Mr.  Edward  Harland  and  the  colo- 
nel seemed  anxious  to  hear  the  doctor's 
promised  story,  he  thus  began  : — Gwynne, 
the  husband  of  the  woman  who  treated 
you  so  civilly,  gentlemen,  was  a  thatcher 
by  trade,  and  he  was  one  day  securing  a 
neighbour's  stack,  when  his  wife  went  to 
call  him  to  dinner.  They  were  considered 
a  very  miserable  couple,  and  had,  it  ap- 
F  4  peared 
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peared  in  evidence,  been  quarrelling  at 
breakfast;  she  said  something  provoking 
because  he  did  not  come  down  the  mo- 
ment she  called  him ;  the  poor  man  retort- 
ed from  above,  till,  somehow  or  other,  he 
fell  from  a  great  height,  and  did  not  sur- 
vive the  accident  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Those  about  him  understood 
that  he  accused  his  wife  of  having  shaken 
the  ladder,  and  occasioned  his  death ;  and 
there  certainly  were  two  young  people 
who  saw  her  seize  the  ladder,  threatening 
to  shake  him  down ;  but  when  she  was 
taken  before  a  mag^istrate,  previous,  as  it 
was  supposed,  to  her  being  committed  to 
gaol,  Mrs.  Harland  appeared  in  her  behalf; 
she  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time  the 
accident  happened,  and  some  folks  said 
she  did  not  spare  her  then ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  she  now  declared  upon  oath,  that 
a  large  hog  had  got  his  head  through  the 
bottom  round  of  the  ladder,  which  had  in- 
duced Mrs.  G Wynne,  who  saw  her  hus- 
band's danger,  to  seize  the  ladder,  to  save 

him 
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him  from  the  very  fall  she  had,  she  feared, 
unintentionally  accelerated ;  and  as  there 
certainly  were  some  hogs  routing  under 
the  stack,  and  a  lady  of  such  consequence 
having  thus  exonerated  her  from  any  evil 
intentions,  the  justice  cannot  be  blamed 
for  having  leaned  to  the  side  of  mercy.  I 
agree  that  people  did  not  in  general  think 
she  had  met  with  her  deserts ;  Mrs.  Har- 
land,  of  course,  believed  her  innocent, 
which  led  to  her  taking  her  into  her  ser- 
vice." 

Neither  the  colonel  nor  the  merchant 
made  any  remark;  but  the  looks  and  ges- 
tures of  the  invalid  gave  them  plainly  to 
understand  that  he  thought'  Gwynne 
guilty. 

When  the  doctor  rose  to  depart,  Mr. 
Edward  Harland  accompanied  him  into 
the  gallery,  where  they  caught  sight  of 
Gwynne,  who  was  making  a  hasty  retreat 
from  the  door. — "  Listeners,"  observed 
Mr.  Price,  "  are  seldom  exposed  to  flat- 
tery." He  then  told  the  merchant  he  was 
F  5  rejoiced 
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rejoiced  to  see  him  at  Eskdale,  since  no 
cordial  could  have  been  so  reviving  to  the 
invalid  as  his  presence. 

Mr.  Edward  was  no  less  polite,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  kind  attention  he  had 
paid  his  brother,  presenting  him  with  a 
twenty-pound  note,  while  he  inquired  his 
real  opinion  of  his  patient. 

"  I  am  only  surprised,  sir,  he  has  lin- 
gered so  long ;  indeed  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  worthless  old  woman  has 
very  unintentionally  seconded  my  endea- 
vours to  prolong  his  existence.  I  was 
very  much  surprised  at  Mrs.  Harland's 
leaving  home,  considering  the  precarious 
situation  of  her  husband.  She  pleaded 
indispensable  business  to  me  as  the  cause 
of  her  visiting  London ;  but  Mr.  Harland 
declares  she  could  have  nothing  of  mo- 
ment to  call  her  from  home ;  indeed,  like 
me,  he  seems  to  believe  she  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  excuses  to  please  herself;  she  is 
perfect  mistress,  and  would  certainly ,^  had 
she  been  aware  of  the  circumstance,  have 

prevented 
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prevented  him  from  corresponding  even 
with  you,  which  lowered  her  so  much  in 
my  esteem,  that  I  readily  assisted  in 
deceiving  her.  He  could  not  now,  were 
he  so  inclined,  resume  his  authority  over 
her.  She  is  expected  home  to-morrow, 
Gwynne  told  me.  I  hope  you  mean  to 
wait  her  arrival,  and  during  her  absence, 
pray  ask  your  brother  whether  he  has  not 
some  papers  he  wished  to  place  in  your 
hands ;  he  has  given  me  some  hints  to 
that  effect  during  the  few  moments  we 
have  been  left  alone ;  nay,  he  has,  I  be- 
lieve, taken  the  precaution  to  place  them 
out  of  his  wife's  or  Gwynne's  way ;  indeed 
he  has  directed  me  to  a  closet  upon  the 
next  floor,  where  I  was  to  find  a  parcel 
addressed  to  you,  admitting  he  had  not 
lived  to  receive  your  visit." 

"  I  feel  much  obliged  by  your  informa- 
tion, sir,  and  shall  certainly  not  leave  the 
castle  while  my  brother  lives,  disagreeable 
as  I  should  feel  it  to  reside  under  the  same 
roof  with  Mrs.  Harland,  of  whom  I  enter- 
F  6  tain 
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tain  even  a  worse  opinion  than  you  do. 
Yott*^ill  pay  us  an  early  visit  to-morrow?" 
This  Mr.  Price  promised,  taking  a  po- 
lite leave  of  the  generous  merchant,  who 
rejoined  his  brother  and  colonel  Murray. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Augustus,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  his  breath  and  many  increas- 
ing unpleasant  symptoms,  declared  himself 
much  better  and  quite  comfortable,  en- 
tered into  a  variety  of  details,  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  induce  either  his  brother  or 
the  colonel  to  alter  their  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Harland.  Possibly  he  would  have  been 
still  more  communicative,  as  he  more 
than  once  reverted  to  subjects  upon  which 
he  had  written  to  his  brother,  if  the  mer- 
chant had  not  requested  he  would  not  ex- 
haust himself    He  should  enter  into  every 

detail 
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detail  respecting  their  past  correspondence 
to  colonel  Murray,  agreeing  that  lord 
Delmont  had  rendered  him,  though  un- 
knowingly, as  subservient  to  his  nefarious 
schemes  as  even  cousin  Jane  had  proved. 
— "  I  should  die  satisfied  if  I  could  but 
hope  that  base  plotter,  who  is  considered 
by  many  people  as  more  than  mortal, 
would  be  held  up  to  the  pubHc  in  his  pro- 
per colours :  he  was  my  ruin,  while  pre- 
tending to  have  my  interest  solely  in  view : 
he  led  to  my  marrying  his  artful  accom- 
plice, which  placed  me  completely  in  his 
toils,  till  I  had  left  myself  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  take  up  my  abode  here,  or 
to  become  a  prisoner  for  Hfe.  As  to  the 
stewardship,  that  was  performed  by  Mrs. 
Harland,  who  has  doubtless  made  him  pay 
pretty  handsomely  for  her  complaisance; 
however,  mark  me,  brother,  she  will  return 
to  her  original  poverty  before  she  dies. 
No  longer  pipe,  no  longer  dance,  is  lord 
Delmont's  motto ;  and  when  she  ceases  to 
minister  to  his  pleasures,  or  be  able  to  ren- 
der 
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der  herself  useful  to  his  nefarious  plans, 
she  will  be  laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  must 
sink  to  her  former  insignificance.  Well, 
I  forgive  her,  since  she  will  be  amply  pu- 
nished by  him  to  whom  she  has  long  de- 
voted both  body  and  soul :  like  the  temp- 
ter of  old,  he  will  at  last  deceive  her." 

Mr.  Harland  was  unable  to  stop  him 
from  running  on ;  and  the  colonel  hoped 
he  would  prove  a  true  prophet.  He  now 
requested  his  dear  friends,  as  he  styled  his 
visitors,  to  lead  him  up  the  next  flight  of 
stairs,  while  he  was  able  to  move,  and  still 
retained  his  few  senses,  which  had  never 
proved  of  much  use  to  him,  adding — "  I 
have  concealed  some  papers  which  are  in- 
tended for  you,  and  I  cannot  direct  you 
where  to  find  them ;  nor  could  I  ascend 
the  stairs  alone  ;  and  should  my  Argus  be 
upon  the  look-out,  she  might  offer  to  as- 
sist me  to  tumble  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  since,  take  my  word  for  it,  she  oc- 
casioned her  husband's  fall ;  therefore,  pray 
do  not  leave  me  any  longer  at  her  mercy, 

since 
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since  short  as  my  time  must  be,  I  dread 
having  my  death  accelerated  by  her  vio- 
lence. Price  wished  to  have  drawn  off 
the  water,  but  mine  appeared  such  a  hope- 
less case,  I  would  not  submit  to  the  ope- 
ration." 

His  brother  readily  agreed  to  his  pro- 
posal of  seeking  the  packet,  supporting 
him  under  one  arm,  while  the  colonel  sup- 
ported him  on  the  other  side,  when  so 
great  was  his  dread  of  Gwynne,  that  he 
begged  they  would  step  and  move  very 
cautiously;  if  she  was  below  she  would 
not  hear  them,  but  if  she  was  upon  the 
listen,  ten  to  one  but  she  would  join  them  ; 
and  as  his  companions  were  equally  averse 
to  exciting  her  curiosity,  they  all  but  car- 
ried the  almost-breathless  invalid  between 
them,  till  they  reached  a  dark  closet,  in 
which,  behind  some  lumber,  was  concealed 
the  promised  packet,  which  he  gave  his 
brother. — "  That  contains  all  the  informa- 
tion I  can  give  you  respecting  poor  Emi- 
ly's son.     Do  not  break  the  seals  while  I 

live ; 
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live ;  and  let  us  now  dismiss  the  subject, 
since  I  believe,  as  Price  said,  I  have  ex- 
erted myself  too  much." 

The  merchant  declared  he  would  con- 
demn him  to  a  couple  of  hours'  silence, 
assisting  to  carry  him  down  again,  and  to 
place  him  in  his  arm-chair,  when  he  point- 
ed to  a  cordial  medicine,  some  of  which 
greatly  revived  him.  It  so  happened  that 
Gwynne  was  by  no  means  aware  of  their 
private  expedition,  Martin  having  at- 
tacked her,  when  she  hastened  down  to 
avoid  being  caught  listening,  desiring  to 
know  what  she  meant  to  give  the  gentle- 
men for  dinner,  as  they  had  travelled  more 
than  thirty  miles  that  morning  without 
taking  any  refreshment — "  so  what  can  you 
give  us?" 

"  Scalding  brimstone,  if  I  had  my  good 
will,  you  impudent  jackanapes  !"  was  the 
retort  courteous. 

"  We  do  not  want  to  deprive  you  of 
your  favourite  food,"  gaily  returned  Mar- 
tin ;  "  so  think  of  something  else ;  time 

wears. 
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wears,  and  you  will  be  called  upon  b/efore 
you  are  ready." 

"  If  your  masters  have  no  food  till  I 
dress  them  any,  they  may  proclaim  a  fast. 
My  master  dined  at  one." 

Martin's  attention  was  called  from  her 
insolence  to  that  of  her  fellow-servant, 
who  was  grossly  abusing  the  postilion, 
who  had  remained  in  waiting,  for  having 
made  free  with  an  adjacent  haystack  to 
recruit  the  spirits  of  his  jaded  beasts. 
Gwynne  joined  the  old  man,  declaring 
the  house  would  be  turned  out  of  windows 
between  master  and  men. 

Martin,  hardly  knowing  how  to  proceed, 
sought  his  master,  to  receive  farther  in- 
structions. Having  knocked,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  room,  and  related  what 
had  passed  between  him  and  Gwynne,  not 
omitting  the  quarrel  between  the  gardener 
and  the  postilion. 

"  You  see  what  an  insolent  jade  she  is," 
said  the  now-exhausted  invalid.  "  I  cer- 
tainly, as  she  says,  have  dined;  that  is, 

she 
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she  brought  me  up  some  stewed  knuckle 
of  veal^  which  was  so  sour  I  was  unable  to 
swallow  a  morsel :  yet  I  dare  say  there  is 
something  in  the  larder,  as  my  lady  is  ex- 
pected so  soon.  Search  the  pantry,  Mr. 
Martin;  should  it  be  empty,  there  is  a 
neat  little  inn  at  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
lage, where  you  may  procure  something 
these  gentlemen  can  eat." 

The  colonel,  who  felt  even  more  pro- 
voked than  the  merchant  with  this  inso- 
lent woman,  who  was  evidently  trying  to 
starve  her  patient  to  death,  followed  JNIar- 
tin  into  the  gallery,  where  he  briefly  re- 
peated what  he  had  learnt  from  Price,  de- 
siring him  to  be  upon  his  guard,  as  she 
was  capable  of  poisoning  them  all,  in  her 
rage  at  having  been  obliged  to  admit 
them. 

Martin,  whose  sentiments  perfectly  coin- 
cided with  his  master's,  went  down  again, 
resolved  to  probe  the  wretched  woman  to 
the  quick. — "  Why,  madam  cook,"  he 
cried,  meeting  her  in  the  hall,  "  your  mas- 
ter 
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ter  tells  me  you  have  some  stewed  veal  in 
the  house !" 

"  He  is  mighty  wise;  there  certainly 
was  some ;  but  when  I  had  dined,  I  gave 
the  remainder  to  the  dogs." 

"  Have  not  you  made  a  mistake  ?  did 
not  you  give  it  to  the  hogs  ?  You  know 
you  ought  to  be  very  kind  to  those  ani- 
mals." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  fellow  ?" 

"  That  you  are  capable  of  saying  or 
swearing  any  thing;  for  instance,  you 
would  as  soon  have  sworn  that  the  hog 
ran  up  the  ladder,  as  that  he  ran  his  bead 
between  the  rounds.  Do  I  speak  plain  ? 
I  see  you  do  not  recollect  the  magistrate's 
clerk :  however,  I  cannot  blame  you  ;  my 
memory  is  not  so  treacherous.  I  knew 
you  again  the  moment  I  saw  you ;  there- 
fore I  do  say  you  ought  to  be  very  gene- 
rous to  the  pigs :  in  your  place,  I  should 
have  forsworn  eating  pork :  you  are  not 
so  grateful  towards  the  preservers  of  your 
life;  so  now  let's  see  what  you  have  in 

the 
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the  larder,  since  you  must  remember  I 
stood  your  friend  when  you  so  narrowly 
escaped  dancing  in  the  air." 

Martin  might  have  gone  on  for  another 
hour,  so  much  was  the  old  woman  taken 
by  surprise;  her  Welch  blood,  heated  as 
it  had  been,  all  forsook  her  cheeks ;  her 
pallid  lips  visibly  quivered,  and  drops  of 
perspiration  started  from  every  pore.  Mar- 
tin felt  a  degree  of  pity  for  the  wretched, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  guilty  wretch.  By 
way  of  affording  her  time  to  recover  her- 
self, he  went  and  discharged  the  postil- 
ion, as  the  gentlemen  had  decided  not  to 
leave  Eskdale  for  the  present.  No  one 
had  heard  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  Gwynne,  who  remained  in  the  hall, 
leaning  against  the  banisters  for  support. 
— "  Now,  dame,"  he  exclaimed,  "  as  I  have 
dismissed  the  chaise,  you  must  not  only 
provide  a  dinner,  but  prepare  beds,  since 
it  is  very  uncertain  how  long  we  may  re- 
main here — perhaps  a  month ;  it  depends 
upon  circumstances." 

•*  I  am 
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"  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  have  no  right  to  say 
you  nay.  I  may  have  done  wrong,  when 
I  thought  I  was  only  fulfilling  my  duty : 
to  be  sure  my  master  has  a  very  great 
right  to  receive  his  relations  ;  yet  they 
might  have  prepared  him  and  me  for  their 
visit.  My  lady,  I  am  sure,  expected  no 
such  visitors,  since  she  would  have  been 
at  home  to  have  received  them,  or  would 
have  left  very  different  instructions  with 
me.  I  never  was  more  at  a  loss  respect- 
ing both  dinner  and  beds :  I  must  consult 
with  my  master,  poor  dear  soul !  it  is  al- 
most a  miracle  you  found  him  alive." 

"  Quite  a  miracle,  I  think,  C9nsidering 
how  he  has  been  nursed :  take  care  you 
have  not  his  death  to  answer  for,  as  well 
as  some  other  people's — you  understand 
me !  He  told  his  brother,  in  my  hearing, 
you  carried  him  soaie  stewed  veal  for  his 
dinner,  which  was  as  sour  as  verjuice; 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion, you  acknowledge  to  have  given  it  to 
the  dogs.     Now,  I  have  only  seen  one  of 

the 
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the  canine  species  about  the  premises, 
though  there  are  plenty  of  hogs  ;  but  since 
it  is  so  surprising  that  your  master  should 
still  be  alive,  pray,  knowing  his  danger, 
how  came  your  lady  to  leave  horne  for  any 
length  of  time?  It  certainly  shews  her 
to  be  a  woman  of  great  feeling :  should 
Mr.  Harland  die  while  we  are  here,  I  dare 
say  his  brother  (for  my  master  is  related 
to  him  by  marriage)  will  insist  upon  call- 
ing a  coroner's  jury,  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  both  you  and  your  mistress, 
who  cannot  plead  poverty  for  having  de- 
nied him  common  necessaries,  since  Mr. 
Edward  Harland,  or  my  master,  had  she 
applied  to  them,  would  have  amply  pro- 
vided for  all  his  wants." 

These  implied  threats  only  increased 
Mrs.  Gwynne's  perturbation ;  a  violent 
burst  of  tears  somewhat  relieved  her,  when 
she  sobbed  out — "  She  was  only  a  servant ; 
she  had  thought  it  was  her  duty  to  abide 
by  her  lady's  instructions;  and  had  she 
suffered  any  of  her  n;iaster's  drunken  as* 

sociates 
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sociates  to  see  him,  he  would  never  have 
been  sober:  even  doctor  Price  had  forbid 
their  being  admitted,  and  how  was  she  to 
know  that  the  gentlemen  were  his  bro- 
thers?" 

"  I  wish  that  excuse  may  serve  your 
turn;  and  certainly  if  you  can  swear  that 
it  was  by  Mrs.  Harland's  orders  you  of- 
fered your  dying  master  food  a  man  in 
health  could  not  have  tasted,  you  may 
merely  be  considered  as  wholly  devoid  of 
feeling ;  but  as  these  are  matters  which  do 
not  concern  me,  reserve  your  excuses  and 
defence  till  properly  called  upon,  and  let 
me  examine  your  larder :  the  gentlemen 
will  pay  for  their  dinner,  rather  than  lie 
under  any  obligation  to  Mrs.  Harland." 

"  I  am  very  ready  to  shew  you  the  way, 
sir :  there  is  only  a  chicken  in  the  house, 
which  I  killed  this  morning,  to  be  in 
readinesss  when  my  lady  returns,  which  I 
am  sure  she  will  do  to-morrow,  or  next 
day  at  farthest :  business  of  great  conse- 
quence obliged  her  to  leave  home,  or  I 

should 
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should  not  have  been  in  such  a  quandary." 
They  had  by  this  time  reached  an  excel- 
lent larder,  where  hung  the  chicken,  and 
the  best  part  of  a  loin  of  mutton. — "  That 
meat  I  bought  for  me  and  the  gardener ; 
besides,  the  girl  who  assists  me  is  allowed 
her  victuals :  indeed,  we  servants  seldom 
indulge  in  fresh  meat ;  for  no  one  can  be 
more  frugal  than  myself:  we  chiefly  live 
upon  pickled  pork." 

"  I  did  not  suppose  Mrs.  Harland  had 
been  so  stingy,"  was  the  reply ;  "  indeed, 
all  things  considered,  it  is  cruel  to  oblige 
you  always  to  bear  your  narrow  escape  in 
mind.  But  where  is  your  brine-tub,  as 
my  master  and  Mr.  Harland  have  not  the 
same  reasons  for  disliking  pig-meat  ?  This 
looks  a  nice  piece,"  dragging  it  out ;  "  this 
with  the  chicken  will  make  a  very  good 
shift.  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  chop  :  so 
where  is  the  girl  you  mentioned — or  shall 
I  go  and  make  up  the  fire  while  you  pre- 
pare the  fowl  for  the  spit  ?" 

"  Kate  is  weeding  in  the  garden  ;  but  I 

will 
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will  call  her;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
trouble  you,  sir." 

"  What  is  this?"  said  Martin,  inter- 
rupting her  apologies,  and  uncovering  an 
old  tureen, 

"  Bless  me,  I  really  thought  it  was  all 
gone !"  cried  the  confused  Gwynne. 

"  Oh,  I  see  what  it  is !"  replied  Martin, 
spitting  out  the  mouthful  he  had  taken  ; 
*'  this  is  the  stewed  veal  which  you  told 
me  you  had  given  to  the  pigs — no,  I  re- 
collect it  was  to  the  house-dog  you  had 
been  so  bountiful — no  matter  which :  I 
will  take  care  my  master  shall  see  the  food 
you  set  before  yours:  I  dare  say  it  would 
have  been  offered  him  again  to-morrow. 
I  tell  you  what,  Mrs,  Gwynne,  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  a  warning  to  you  : 
I  wish  you  would  recollect  that  the  gal- 
lows once  all  but  hung  over  you." 

"  For  God  sake,  sir,  do  not  reproach 
me  so  cruelly !"  giving  way  to  a  second 
burst  of  tears ;  "  you  had  better  kill  me 
outright.     I  am  all  of  a  shake,  I  declare ; 

VOL.  il'  g  I  shall 
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I  shall  never  be  able  to  draw  the  fowl, 
much  less  to  roast  it.  I  had  really  forgot- 
ten that  nasty  stew :  pray  let  me  now  give 
it  to  Argus,  our  dog." 

"  Better,  as  I  told  you  before,  remem- 
ber your  obligations  to  the  hogs:  if  you 
are  but  willing  to  attend  to  my  masters 
and  Mr.  Harland's  wants,  I  will  cease  to 
remind  you  of  the  past.  Have  you  any 
good  malt  liquor  in  the  house  ?" 

"  Very  good  indeed,  sir,  as  I  dare  say 
my  master  has  told  you ;  he  hfts  chiefly 
lived  upon  it  of  late." 

"  There  I  believe  you,  to  judge  by  the 
veal  of  what  he  had  to  eat ;  but  I  dare  say 
you  stinted  him  in  ale." 

'*  I  was  ordered  by  doctor  Price,  sir, 
only  to  allow  him  a  certain  quantity,  and 
I  merely  conformed  to  his  wishes." 

"  Because  they  coincided  with  your 
own,  aind  you  reserved  the  more  for  your 
own  drinking:  let  me  taste  your  beer, 
that  I  may  procure  some  other,  should  it 
resemble  your  stew." 

"  There 
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**  There  is  the  key  of  the  cellar :  you 
must  turn  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  that 
passage ;  a  short  flight  of  steps  will  lead 
you  to  the  door:  there  is  a  small  mug 
standing  upon  the  barrel  that  is  in  tap :  I 
always  draw  the  beer  myself,  as  Kate  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  if  I  suffered 
Morgan  to  have  the  key,  he  would  never 
be  sober." 

"  You  seem  to  have  all  your  eyeteeth 
about  you,"  turning  from  her,  when  a 
small  wire  cover  caught  his  eye,  which 
might  have  escaped  his  notice,  had  not 
Mrs.  Gwynne  endeavoured,  by  shoving 
it  into  a  corner,  to  prevent  its  being  seen  : 
"  you  had  better  call  the  girl ;  the  fire 
must  require  making  up."  He  said  this 
lioping  she  would  leave  him  alone. 

There  was  no  need;  the  fire  had  not 
got  low;  she  could  easily  rear  it  herself: 
awkward  girls  were  more  hinderance  than 
assistance. — "  You  will  find  a  mug  upon 
the  barrel." 

"  This  shall  not  serve  your  turn," 
G  2  thought 
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thought  Martin,  instantly  raising  the  wire 
cover  which  concealed  a  very  tolerable 
sized  pie. — "  Has  this  turned  sour  by 
keeping? — no,  faith,  it  is  hardly  cold  !" 

"  Really,  sir,  you  will  have  your  nose 
and  your  fingers  in  every  thing :  talk  of 
women's  curiosity  indeed!  but  the  pie  was 
made  to-day :  we  have  a  cottage  oven^ 
which  is  very  handy.  I  intended  to  have 
sent  it  to  table  after  the  chicken  and  pork  : 
'tis  an  apricot  pie :  our  trees  require  thin- 
ning. I  made  it  for  my  lady,  but  it  must 
now  serve  my  master's  guests  ;  indeed,  al- 
together, they  will  not  have  much  reason 
to  complain." 

Martin,  who  had  been  highly  amused 
by  this  forced  explanation,  proceeded  to 
the  cellar,  and  having  found  the  ale  very 
good,  told  Gwynne,  when  he  returned, 
she  did  right  to  reserve  it  for  her  own 
drinking.  Had  she  the  key  of  the  wine 
cellar? 

That  her  lady  always  kept  herself;  but 
possibly   her  master  had  a  little  gin,  or 

whiskey. 
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whiskey,  hoarded  up;  if  not,  they  could 
procure  some  brandy  at  the  village  ale- 
house. 

This  Martin  went  and  purchased,  and 
then  went  to  inquire  where  the  gentlemen 
would  choose  to  dine,  who  desired  the 
cloth  might  be  laid  in  the  dressing-room, 
adjoining  the  invalid's  apartment,  who 
would  be  supported  thither :  and  as  Mar- 
tin related  all  that  had  passed  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Gwynne  since  he  had  seen 
the  party,  the  poor  sufferer  was  so  amused 
by  his  having  so  completely  turned  the 
tables  upon  her,  he  laughed  till  his  falter- 
ing breath  nearly  forsook  him,  and  when 
able  to  speak,  declared  he  "  wished  it  had 
pleased  God  to  have  taken  him  in  his 
merry  mood ;  at  all  events,  he  should  now 
relinquish  life  without  a  murmur," 


G  3  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  dinner  far  surpassed  the  expectations 
of  our  gentlemen  :  the  ale  they  pronounc- 
ed excellent;  nor  were  the  spirits  bad: 
and  as  the  invalid  eat  a  mouthful  of  chick- 
en, they  WCTC  not  inclined  to  regret  the 
want  of  wine  and  fruit. 

Martin  having  taken  away,  and  made 
his  own  dinner  upon  a  chop,  now  in» 
quired  what  beds  were  aired.  The  one 
her  lady  always  slept  in  was  ready,  and 
she  could  easily  prepare  another  in  the 
adjoining  apartment ;  a  pan  of  coals  would 
remove  any  damp.  The  colonel  and  Mr. 
Harland  were  therefore  consulted,  and  it 
was  finally  settled,  that  the  former  should 
occupy  my  lady's  room — the  latter  declar- 
ing his  intention  of  reposing  upon  a  sort 
of  camp-bed  in  the  dressing-room.      As 

the 
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the  invalid  seemed  much  exhausted,  and 
very  he^vy,  owing  to  his  unusual  exer- 
tions, Martin  gave  in  his  report  to  the 
housekeeper,  who  made  no  objection  to 
any  proposal  of  these  relations ;  and  before 
tea  the  valet  was  upon  almost  familiar 
terms  with  the  shrew,  whom  he  had  so 
completely  tamed.  Upon  his  inquiring 
which  was  the  nearest  and  the  best  road 
to  London,  she  asked  ^yhich  road  they 
had  come  to  ^skdale  ? 

Martin  told  her  they  had  crossed  the 
New  Passage. 

That  was  the  nearest,  and  some  people 
who  did  no,t  dislike  the  water,  gave  it  the 
preference :  her  lady  always  went  through 
Gloucester,  as  she  had  friends  in  that  city, 
where  she  sometimes  spent  a  month  or  six 
weeks  at  a  time. 

"  Leaving  her  husband  to  amuse  him- 
self in  Wales  :  very  kind  and  considerate !" 

Mrs.  G Wynne  told  him,  in  confidence, 
that  her  master  was  so  fond  of  low  com- 
pany before  he  was  so  ill,  no  gentlefolks 
G  4  would 
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would  associate  with  him — not  to  mention 
his  being  seldom  sober  one  hour  out  of  the 
four-and-twenty. 

Martin  could  not  say  much  in  his  de- 
fence, having  seen  him  disguised  in  liquor 
during  his  former  visit  to  Eskdale,  at 
which  time  Gwynne  was  ill  in  bed.  The 
invalid,  never  very  clear-sighted,  and 
whose  eyes  grew  every  minute  more  dim, 
had  not  recollected  him ;  if  he  had,  Mr. 
Harland  would  have  told  him  he  had  vi- 
sited him  by  his  order.  The  gardener, 
who  had  admitted  him,  was  the  only  per- 
son likely  to  recognise  him ;  and  when  he 
joined  him  and  Mrs.  Gwynne  in  her  par- 
lour, he  told  him  he  thought  he  had  seen 
him  before  at  Eskdale.  Martin  was  pre- 
pared to  deny  the  charge,  though  he  a- 
greed  he  had  formerly  lived  in  Wales,  ap- 
pealing to  Mrs.  Gwynne. 

"  To  be  sure  you  did,  Mr.  Martin ;  I 
very  well  remember  you;  Morgan  may 
have  seen  you  then,  and  so  mistakes  you 
for  some  of  my  master's  pot  companions," 

turning 
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turning  the  conversation  upon  London, 
where  she  had  been  in  her  youth. 

Martin  inquired  whether  she  had  ever 
accompanied  Mrs.  Harland  thither  ? 

"  Never;  she  always  goes  and  comes 
alone,"  winking  at  the  valet,  as  much  as 
to  say  she  would  be  more  communicative 
but  for  Morgan. 

"  Pray  has,  or  had  not  she  a  son  at 
school  in  England  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Then  I  have  been  misinformed ;  but 
a  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  had  often  seen 
her  at  Bristol,  near  where  she  had  a  son  at 
school." 

"  He  must  have  been  mistaken,  though 
she  may  now  and  then  have  taken  that 
road  to  London,  where  she  often  goes  to 
attend  to  a  chancery  suit :  it  is  about  some 
property  left  her  by  an  aunt,  which  has 
proved  so  expensive,  that  Mr.  Harland  and 
she  were  glad  to  accept  of  the  earl  of  Del- 
mont's  offer  to  reside  here  rent  free.  My 
G  5  master 
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iBaster  was  a  sort  of  overlooker,  till  he 
gave  himself  up  to  drinking.  Mr.  Tre- 
mmyne,  the  lawyer,  is  the  present  steward ; 
the  earl  is  -mj  lady's  own  cousin," 

"  I  know  he  is;  I  am  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  history.  Mr. 
Edward  Harland  was  once  brother,  by 
marriage,  to  his  lordship,  and  so  was  yiour 
master." 

"  Only  to  see  how  things  come  out  1 
well,  madam  need  not  be  so  dose." 

Familiarity  being  thus  completely  es- 
tablished between  Martin  and  Gwynne, 
she  offered  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  for  the 
gentlemen's  supper,  and  was,  in  short,  all 
complaisance.  Having  partaken  of  a  slight 
evening's  repast,  Mr.  Edward  Harland  re- 
quested the  invalid  would  go  to  bed,  as 
by  ?means  of  a  bed-chair  and  pillows, 
though  he  could  not  lie  down,  he  some- 
times took  a  short  rest.  Martin  inquired 
if  he  should  summons  Mrs.  Gwynne. 

"  I  never  wash  to  see  the  worthless  jade 
again  ;  she  is  so  rough  and  unfeeling,  that 

1  have 
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I  have  frequently  not  undressed  rather 
Ui^  ,call  her  to  my  assistance,  and  more 
often  dosed  in  this  chair  to  avoid  the  fa- 
tigue q£  moving." 

"  And  GOjuld  not  you  summon  her  in 
the  night  if  you  were  taken  worse,  or  re- 
quired drink  or  medicine  ?"  asked  the  in- 
dignant brother. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  bell  which  goes  into 
her  room,  but  she  never  chooses  to  heaf 
it  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
nay,  she  has  more  than  once  stood  me  out 
that  I  had  never  rang ;  and  there  was  an 
excellent  reason  why — as  I  crawled  into 
her  room  last  week  to  see  how  the  bell 
was  situated,  and  I  found  the  dapper  was 
wrapped  round  with  tow." 

"  What  a  vile  contrivance !  but  is  she 
not  more  upon  the  alert  when  Mrs.  Har- 
land  is  at  home?" 

"  Not  a  whit ;  she  is,  if  possible,  rather 
more  insolent,  and  quite  as  negligent." 

"  T'^ie^  she  is  innocent,  in  comparison," 

cried  the  colonel.     "  We  will  make  her 

G  6  unfeeling 
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unfeeling  lady  wince  when  she  does  come, 
if  her  heart  and  conscience  are  not  absolute 
adamant." 

"  And  while  you  do  live,  brother,  I  will 
never  leave  you  again  at  their  mercy :  to- 
morrow we  will  enter  into  some  further 
arrangements,  if  you  can  bear  a  removal  : 
here  you  shall  not  remain." 

"  And  I  will  watch  by  you  to-night, 
sir,"  said  Martin,  "  and  with  your  leave 
assist  you  into  bed.  Will  you  take  any 
thing  more  before  you  retire  ?" 

As  he  had  taken  some  ale  when  his  vi- 
sitors eat  their  supper,  he  was  not  inclined 
for  any  thing  else ;  therefore,  having  shewn 
his  master  to  the  room  prepared  for  him, 
and  rendered  the  sofa-bed  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  admitted,  he  assisted  the 
invalid  to  bed,  who  declared  he  had  never 
been  so  gently  handled  for  years,  therefore 
hoped  he  should  obtain  some  quiet  rest. 

Martin  trimmed  the  watch-light,  and 
took  his  station  in  the  large  arm-chair, 
where  he  soon  forgot  himself,  and  did  not 

wake 
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wake  till  he  was  roused  by  a  sort  of  rust- 
ling, which  proceeded  from  the  bed.  He 
instantly  approached,  and  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  bed-clothes  on  the  floor,  which 
he  silently  replaced,  when  the  invalid, 
speaking  very  low,  said — "  I  am  very 
sorry  I  disturbed  you,  Mr.  Martin  ;  I  tried 
to  be  very  quiet,  but  I  felt  very  cold." 

"  Well  you  might,  sir,  the  clothes  were 
nearly  all  off  you.  I  fear  you  have  been 
very  restless." 

"  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  is  it  time  to  get 
up?  I  slept  for  some  time;  but  I  have 
been  awake  this  long  time,  and  feel  very 
tired  of  this  half-lying,  half-sitting  pos- 
ture." 

"  That  I  can  suppose,  sir;  but  as  it 
wants  a  quarter  to  three,  1  hope  when  I 
have  covered  you  up  again,  you  will  be 
able  to  take  another  nap." 

"  No,  I  shall  not  sleep  again — I  had  ra- 
ther get  up ;  I  shall  be  more  comfortable 
in  my  arm-chair." 

"  In  another  hour  I  will  assist  you  to 

rise ; 
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rise;  tm^  I  wish  you  to  try  whethej: 
warmth  ^nd  quiet  may  riot  lall  you  to 
^e^  once  more/^ 

^  Give  me  something  to  drink  then." 

^  Here  is  your  medicine,  which  you 
ought  to  have  taken  at  bed-time,  only 
having  drank  ale,  it  might  have  disagreed 
with  you ;  so  let  me  persuade  you  to  take 
it  now." 

^'  You  know  best;  but  I  had  r^her 
have  a  little  brandy  and  water." 

"  I  really  dare  not  indulge  you  at  so 
unseasonable  an  hour ;  try  what  the  medi- 
cii>e  will  do  first ;  if  that  does  not  com- 
pose you,  I  will  give  you  wh^t  yoi^  r€r 
quire." 

He  made  no  further  objections ;  but 
continued  so  very  restless,  and  complained 
so  much  of  thirst  and  weariness,  that  I^Iar- 
tin  assisted  him  to  rise  and  dress  between 
five  and  six,  and  had  but  just  placed  him 
in  his  arm-chair,  and  wrapped  liis  feet  and 
legs  in  a  blanket,  when  Mr.  Edward  Har- 
land,  who  had  not  slept  very  ^pvmd,  joined 

them, 
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them,  having  heard  them  for  some  time 
upon  the  move,  inquiring  how  bis  brother 
found  himself. 

^'  Oh,  very  happy  siiKte  you  a^e  so  near 
me ;  but  I  am  very  thirsty,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin objects  to  ray  taking  soi»e  brandy  and 
water ;  yet  I  know  dther  that  or  a  draught 
of  ale  would  compose  me  1;o  sleep." 

As  his  brother  felt  assured  that  comply- 
ing with  his  wishes  would  not  accelerate 
his  dissolution,  and  mi^ht  compose  his 
mind,  he  desired  him  only  to  say  which  he 
preferred,  since  he  should  not  be  denied 
any  indulgence  with  his  consent. 

He  chose  ale,  as  he  could  take  a  more 
hearty  draught.  Martin,  who  *had  retain- 
ed the  key  of  the  cellar,  soon  brought  him 
some,  which  he  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy ; 
and  then  having  comfortably  settled  him 
in  liis  chair,  left  his  brother  to  watch  by 
him  while  he  went  to  his  master,  whom 
he  found  dressing,  not  having  slept  better 
than  bis  friend. 

The  valet  related  all  that  had  occurred 

during 
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during  the  night,  hinting  that  he  feared 
the  invalid  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  ap- 
peared so  restless  and  yet  so  cold. 

The  colonel  joined  the  merchant  in  the 
dressing-room,  and  as  the  invalid  appeared 
in  a  comfortable  dose,  they  conversed  in  a 
low  voice,  while  the  valet  prepared  break- 
fast, Mrs.  G Wynne  having  risen  unusually 
early  to  get  the  kettle  boiling. 

The  gentlemen  soon  dispatched  their 
meal,  and  had  scarcely  finished,  ere  Mar- 
tin, who  had  remained  with  the  patient, 
over  whose  face  he  had  thrown  a  hand- 
kerchief, fancying  he  did  not  perceive 
him  breathe,  soon  found  his  suspicions 
were  well  founded;  the  ale  had  certain- 
ly brought  on  a  dose  from  which  he 
never  awoke:  he  communicated  the  me- 
lancholy  intelligence  to  Mr.  Harland 
and  his  master,  who  were  very  thank- 
ful he  had  gone  off  so  quietly;  indeed, 
a  prolongation  of  existence  would  to 
him  have  proved  merely  an  increase  of 

suffering. 

What 
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What  course  should  they  now  pursue 
was  the  next  consideration ;  Mrs.  Harland 
was  expected  at  Eskdale  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  and  they  were  undecided 
whether  to  await  her  arrival,  or  to  remove 
immediately  to  the  inn  where  the  Holy- 
head mail  changed  horses,  which  Martin 
represented  as  a  very  good  house,  and 
which  was  within  three  miles.  Their  pre- 
sence could  no  longer  minister  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  deceased,  and  they  had  no  wish 
to  remain  the  guest  of  a  woman  they  both 
detested  and  despised ;  still  as  they  were 
resolved  to  follow  their  relative  to  the 
grave,  and  meant  the  funeral,  should  be 
suitable  to  his  former  rank  in  life,  and  at 
their  expence,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  proper  orders  before  they  departed. 
Martin  respectfully  suggested  the  propriety 
of  letting  the  housekeeper  know  that  her 
master  was  no  more. 

"  You  are  right;  let  her  procure  pro- 
per assistance,"  replied  Mr.  Harland ;  "  and 
ask  her  who  is  the  best  undertaker  in  the 

vicinity : 
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vicinity:  we  shall  leave  every  thing  to 
you :  hitherto  you  have  rendered  her  quite 
subservient  to  your  will." 

Thus  authorized,  the  valet,  who  had 
taken  a  hasty  meal  while  the  gentlemen 
were  consulting  with  each  other,  now  de- 
scended to  the  kitchen. 

"  Bless  me,  where  have  you  been  all 
this  while,  sir  ?  I  have  been  waiting  break- 
fast this  half  hour." 

"  Then  pray  fall  to,  as  I  have  been  too 
sorrowfully  engaged  to  have  much  appe- 
tite. Your  second  victim  is  gone  where 
you  can  never  expect  to  go,  except  you 
call  very  speedily  make  your  peace  with 
Heaven." 

"  My  victim !  what  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Martin  ?  I  am  sure,  if  my  poor  master  is 
dead,  J  cannot  be  accused  of  having  hast- 
ened his  end;  so  do  not  think  to  come 
any  of  your  flams  over  me!  I  suppose 
the  poor  soul  is  gone,  you  look  so  pale ! 
Death  is  very  shocking,  to  be  sure ;  even 
the  stoutest  heart  quails  at  the  sight  of  it ; 

poor 
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poor  man !  well,  be  !§  happy,  though  ^ 
was  deadly  peevish." 

"  Cert  ainly  you  paid  him  such  wonder- 
ful attention,  'tis  strange  he  should  ever 
have  lost  his  temper;  I  only  say  you  and 
your  more  wielded  accomplice  ought  to  re- 
joice, instead  of  shedding  crocodile  tears, 
of  which  no  one  will  be  the  dupe,  since 
the  dead  can  tell  no  tales ;  to  be  surie,  he 
was  spared  to  relate  such  instances  of  yoijr 
joint  negligence  and  cruelty,  that  I  really 
do  not  know  what  might  prove  the  conse- 
quence, should  his  brother  accuse  you  botfe 
of  having  indirectly  shortened  his  life; 
you  may  escape,  as  heretofore,  with  merely 
a  severe  reprimand,  as  you  may  or  will,  I 
suppose,  plead  your  mistress's  orders  for 
your  share  in  the  business,  therefore  do 
not  spare  her— -do  you  throw  the  first 
stone:  if  you  will  be  guided  by  my  ad- 
vice, I  will  bring  you  through  in  tri- 
umph ;  swear  it  was  by  her  orders  you 
gave  your  master  food  and  liquor  only  fit 
for  your  grunting  favourites,  apd  do  not 

fail 
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fail  to  declare  she  desired  you  to  muffle 
your  bell,  that  you  might  not  hear  the 
summons  of  your  then  dying  master,  else 
you  will  bear  all  the  blame;  admitting  he 
did  often  sit  all  night  in  his  chair,  for  lack 
of  assistance,  you  must  either  say  it  was 
by  his  own  desire,  or  that  your  mistress 
thought  he  was  less  liable  to  suffocation 
up  than  a-bed,  and  had  forbid  your  attend- 
ing to  his  fancies  :  you  must  now  be  aware 
that  I  am  advising  you  for  your  good." 

Of  this  Gwynne  was  not  so  sure ;  yet 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  more  to  lier  inte- 
rest to  throw  any  supposed  errors  or  blame 
upon  her  mistress,  than  to  screen  her  at 
the  expence  perhaps  of  her  neck ;  there- 
fore adopting  Martin's  suggestion,  she 
whimpered  out — "  That  if  she  had  erred, 
it  was  through  ignorance;  masters  and 
mistresses  should  not  take  the  advantage 
of  poor  servants  to  make  them  do  wrong." 

"  Now  you  have  taken  it  up  properly ; 

the  blame  must  fall  somewhere,  so  let  it 

come  to  your  lady's  share." 

"  I  am 
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"  I  am  sure  so  it  ought,  Mr.  Martin. 
But  what  will  be  the  upshot,  should  I 
clear  myself  at  her  expence  ?  She  will 
not  continue  here,  that  she  has  told  me ; 
and  if  I  make  her  my  enemy,  she  will 
neither  take  me  with  her,  nor  provide  for 
me  here;  I  never  was  in  such  a  quandary. 
Do,  dear,  good  sir,  advise  me  how  I  can 
avoid  quarrelling  with  my  lady,  without 
making  myself  answerable  for  her  faults !" 
As  she  was  standing  near  a  window,  while 
she  wasthus  trying  to  remain  friends  withall 
parties,  she  saw  a  carriage  slowly  descend- 
ing a  steep  hill  which  led  down  to  the 
house. — "  There  she  comes,  as  I  am  alive ! 
she  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes ;  what  a 
pretty  pickle  I  am  in  to  receive  her !" 

"  Dry  your  eyes,  and  bathe  them  with 
cold  water ;  receive  her  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  as  you  must  not  tell  her  at  first 
of  her  husband's  death — the  shock  might 
prove  fatal." 

"  Ay,  you  may  well  smile  when  you 
talk  soj  Mr.  Martin.  I  assure  you  I  ne- 
ver 
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ver  prayed  for  my  master's  death  as  she 
used  to  do." 

"  I  believe  you,  and  it  is  amazing  to  me 
you  did  not  feel  that  it  was  to  your  inte- 
rest to  prolong  his  existence ;  but  a  thought 
has  this  moment  struck  me — as  I  might 
prove  a  most  material  witness  in  your  be- 
half, should  the  present  Mr.  Harland  in- 
stitute any  unpleasant  inquiries,  could 
not  you  place  me  in  some  corner,  where  I 
might  overhear  what  passes  between  you 
upon  her  first  arrival  ?" 

"  That  I  can  easily  manage,"  leading  the 
way  into  a  parlour.  "  She  will  come  in 
here  as  soon  as  she  alights,  and  in  that 
closet  she  always  writes  and  reads,  fasten- 
ing herself  in  when  she  does  not  choose  to 
be  disturbed ;  you  can  leave  the  door  a-jar, 
and  should  she  discover  your  retreat,  I  can 
say  I  was  not  aware  of  your  being  there." 

"  Do  so,  and  do  not  spare  either  the  gen- 
tlemen or  me — call  us  any  thing  you 
choose,  as  I  would  not  have  her  imagine 
that  you  jind  I  are  in  a  league;  should 

she 
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she  suspect  where  I  am,  let  her  suppose 
that  I  hid  myself  to  learn  some  of  her  se- 
crets— do  you  abuse  me  as  vehemently  as 
she  will ;  meanwhile  direct  me  to  an  un- 
dertaker." She  mentioned  a  neighbour- 
ing joiner  and  carpenter,  adding — "  I  see 
I  shall  run  no  risk  in  following  your  ad- 
vice, since  you  seem  almost  as  deep  as 
madam,  and  indeed  she  never  was  better 
matched;  as  to  me,  she  could  make  me 
say  and  do  just  what  she  pleased." 

"  I  know  she  could ;  but  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose !"  flying  up  stairs,  to  re- 
quest the  gentlemen  would  remain  quiet, 
as  madam  was  coming,  and  he  had,  he 
hoped,  sprung  a  mine  that  might  let  them 
into  some  of  her  secrets,  hurrying  down ; 
and  he  was  but  just  in  time  to  secure  his 
retreat,  and  to  seize  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
pen,  ere  the  postilion  drew  up  to  the  en- 
trance. 

Mr.  Harland  and  the  colonel  agreed  to 
follow  his  directions,  as  some  good  and  no 
harm  could  arise  from  the  delay  likdy  to 

take 
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take  place ;  indeed  they  were  in  no  haste 
to  see  a  woman  whom  they  almost  held  in 
abhorrence,  since  though  they  were  aware 
they  could  not  accuse  her  of  having  mur- 
dered her  husband,  they  were  certain  she 
had  not  endeavoured  to  render  his  latter 
days  comfortable. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


GwYNNE,  who  had  purposely  barred  and 
locked  the  front  door,  allowed  Martin  full 
time  to  make  his  arrangements,  since  fear, 
not  love,  bound  her  to  Mrs.  Harland,  who 
but  too  often  treated  her  as  a  mere  slave, 
and  scarcely  ever  suffered  her  to  have  a 
will  of  her  own  when  she  was  at  home. 

Having  admitted  this  wily  coadjutress 
of  a  far  more  accomplished  villain,  and 
made  her  curtsey,  "  You  are  quite  right 
to  keep  the  door  barred,  Gvvynne,"  dis- 
missing 
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missing  the  postilion,  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  petition  for  a  draught  of  ale, 
and  he  retired,  certainly  not  muttering 
blessings  upon  hen  "  I  commend  you, 
Gvvynne,"she  continued,  entering  the  par- 
lour ;  "  it  is  hardly  safe  now-a-days  to  turn 
one's  back." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  replied  the  old  wo- 
man, "  you  never  spoke  more  true.  I  on- 
ly wonder  1  am  alive  to  receive  you,  after 
the  fright  I  underwent  yesterday  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  old  fool  ? 
what  frightened  you?  Why,  you  hardly 
seem  to  be  yourself  even  now  !" 

"  Fool,  or  no  fool,  wiser  people  would 
have  been  equally  frightened ;  I  don't 
know  when  I  shall  be  myself  again,  what 
with  one  thing  and  another !" 

"  Your  tongue  runs  very  fast  this  morn- 
ing; so  pray  spare  me  your  retorts,  and 
tell  me  what  you  mean,  though  I  expect 
the  mountain  will  produce  a  molehill !" 

"  Yoii  have  such  queer  sayings,  madam, 
you  would  make  a  cat  laugh  ;  though  you 

VOL.  II.  H  will 
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will  not  think  it  any  joke,  when  I  assure 
you  I  thought  the  castle  would  have  been 
robbed." 

"  You  thought !  Have  not  I  caution- 
ed you  repeatedly  against  daring  to  think  ? 
so  pray  spare  me  your  fright,  and  tell  me 
how  your  master  is.  He  has  not  rai^^ 
away  in  his  alarm,  I  hope?" 

"  No,  no,  madam,  his  running  days 
are  over — you  knew  that  before  you  left 
home ;  and  if  they  had  not,  he  was  more 
ready  to  run  to,  than  from  these  intruders ; 
I  had  the  fright,  and  he  the  pleasure." 

*'  Grant  me  patience  with  the  foolish 
woman !  Tell  me  what  you  mean  this 
moment !  how  dare  you  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense ?" 

"  Why,  you  will  not  let  me  teil  my  story, 
madam.  Yesterday,  between  one  and 
two,  a  postchaise  drove  up  to  the  door,  as 
yours  did  just  now;  I  ran  out,  thinking  ot 
no  harm,  expecting  it  had  brought  you, 
madam,  when  who  should  walk  up  to  the 
door  but  two  gentlemen,  and  a  servant,  the 

best 
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best  looking  and  the  youngest  of  the 
party." 

"  That  is,  he  pleased  your  fancy  most, 
I  suppose." 

"  He  soon  made  me  change  my  opinion, 
for  he  was  much  the  most  impudent  of  the 
three;  but  I  was  too  many  for  him,  till  he 
put  me  all  of  a  twitter,  by  talking  of  lad- 
ders and  hogs ;  I  cannot  even  now  think 
how  he  became  so  wise,  as  I  do  not  think 
he  was  ever  a  justice's  clerk." 

"  I  only  wish  you  were  again  before 
one — T  would  not  again  exert  myself  to 
save  your  worthless  life !  Who  were  these 
gentlemen — and  what  did  they  want?" 

"  To  see  my  master,  madam,  inquiring 
whether  you  were  at  home.  I  refused 
them  admittance  point  blank,  as  they 
brought  no  letter  from  you  ;  but,  Lord  !  it 
was  like  preaching  to  the  wind ;  see  my 
master  they  were  resolved ;  as  to  you  or 
your  orders,  they  snapped  their  fingers  at 
them ;  I  got  between  them  and  the  house, 
and  if  they  had  not  been  top  many  for  me, 
H  2  I  would 
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I  would  have  smacked  the  door  in  theiF 
faces;  it  was  in  vain  I  cried  thieves  and 
murder !  One  of  them  said  his  name  was^ 
Harland,  and  that  he  was  my  master's 
brother,  and  see  him  he  would,  if  he  broke 
every  door  and  window  in  the  house,  and 
every  bone  in  my  skin;  I  declared  my 
master  had  no  brother;  they  called  me  a 
lying,  worthless  old  jade ;  oh  I^ord !  what 
did  not  they  say !  much  more  than  I  can 
or  dare  repeat ;  I  am  sure  they  made  my 
hair  stand  an  end,  so  you  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  their  making  good  their  entrance." 

Mrs.  Harland,  who  was  now  as  quiet 
as  she  had  been  impatient,  asked  in  a 
much  more  mild,  nay  even  conciliating 
tone — **  Did  they  see  your  master  at  last  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  they  did ;  how  could  I 
prevent  them  ?  Had  you  prepared  me  to 
expect  them,  madam,  I  should  not  have 
been  so  taken  by  surprise ;  they  should 
have  broken  both  doors  and  windows  then 
to  have  gained  admittance.  I  never  heard 
my  master  had  a  brother  or  any  relations ; 

so 
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SO  if  you  choose  to  keep  me  in  the  dark^ 
you  must  take  the  consequence,  as  I  can 
spell  and  put  together,  if  I  am  a  fool." 

"  I  have  been  a  much  greater,  or  I 
should  have  been  spared  your  present  inso- 
lence. What  was  the  other  gentleman's 
name  ?  do  not  deceive  me,  lest  I  should 
suspect  you  were  in  a  league  with  these 
intruders." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  good  one!  should  I 
have  refused  them  admittance,  or  been 
treated  like  a  dog  amongst  them,  if  this  is 
the  thanks  I  get  for  obeying  your  orders, 
I  am  indeed  a  fool  for  abiding  by  them ; 
I  only  hope  you  may  have  your  share  of 
their  abuse!" 

"  Now  do  not  provoke  me,  Gwynne ;  I 
never  knew  you  take  such  liberties.  Did 
your  master  acknowledge  one  of  the  in- 
truders for  his  brother  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  did ;  why  they  cried  over 
each  other  like  children,  and  'twas  my 
dear  Edward  at  every  word — he  had  ne- 
ver been  so  happy  in  his  life.     The  other 
H  3  gentleman 
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gentleman  also  seemed  a  great  favourite; 
he  is  a  colonel  Murray." 

"  Colonel  Murray !  can  he  have  been 
here — and  with  Mr.  Harland  ?  I  have 
heard  they  were  friends;  and  I  was  told 
in  London  that  the  colonel  was  just  re- 
turned from  India,  where  I  did  hope  he 
would  have  laid  his  bones.  As  to  that 
busy  meddling  Ned  Harland,  I  thought 
he  had  been  in  Russia ;  I  had  no  idea  he 
knew  where  his  brother  was.  He  cheat- 
ed my  husband  of  his  birthright,  as  he  is 
the  youngest;  but  he  coaxed  his  father 
and  a  silly  old  imcle  to  make  him  their 
heir  to  my  Mr.  Harland's  great  prejudice; 
of  course,  the  brothers  were  never  friends 
afterwards;  indeed,  neither  my  husband 
or  me  ever  mentioned  the  relationship.  I 
have  not  heard  Mr.  Edward  Harland's 
name  for  years,  so  it  is  not  very  surprising 
that  I  never  put  you  upon  your  guard 
against  him :  but  it  can  be  of  no  conse- 
quence his  having  sought  his  brother; 
perhaps  he  wanted  him  to  make  a  will 

in 
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in  his  favour.  Did  you  understand  what 
passed  during  the  visit?  I  hope  they 
have  left  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Left  the  neighbourhood!  why  they 
have  not  left  the  house — they  are  now 
above  stairs." 

"  Now  in  the  house !  you  do  not  mean 
it !  How  dare  they  take  up  their  abode 
here  uninvited !  The  castle  is  not  ours. 
Who  but  such  a  poor  weak-brained  sot 
would  have  suffered  them  to  spend  the 
night  under  this  roof!  I  only  v/ish  I  had 
been  at  home — 1  would  have  turned  them 
out  neck  and  heels.  Where  is  the  valet 
you  mentioned?  I  hope  you  were  tho- 
roughly upon  your  guard  before  him  ?" 

"  As  to  where  he  is  now,  I  am  sure  1 
rannot  take  upon  me  to  say;  half  an  hour 
ago  he  was  inquiring  for  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per;  I  sent  him  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear ; 
I  did  not  flinch,  I  promise  you,  though  he 
certainly  did  tlirow  out  some  strange  hints ; 
but  I  set  him  at  defiance.  Folks  cannot 
be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offence.  He 
H  4  had 
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had  not  been  here  half  an  hour,  when  he 
called  about  him  as  if  he  was  at  an  inn, 
insisting  upon  my  giving  him  the  key  of 
the  larder,  and  really  I  was  so  frightened 
I  dared  not  refuse ;  I  have  plucked  up  a 
spirit  since.  Well,  there  he  spied  a  nice 
chicken,  which  I  had  killed  for  your  din- 
ner to-day,  madam,  and  as  beautiful  an 
apricot  pie  as  ever  eyes  beheld ;  and  in  fer- 
retting  about,  he  stumbled  upon  the  pork 
tub,  when  he  chose  the  nicest  piece,  and 
desired  me  to  dress  that  and  the  fowl  for 
dinner ;  and  as  my  master  supported  him 
in  his  impudence,  what  could  I  do,  since 
he  really  was  a  relation  ?  I  am  sure  no 
tongue  can  tell  what  I  have  gone  through 
since  yesterday !" 

"  Where  was  Morgan  all  this  time?  why 
did  not  he  turn  the  servant  into  the  street  ?" 

"It  being  master's  brother,  you  know, 
madam,  tied  both  our  tongues  and  our 
hands. 

"  Had  I  been  at  home,  1  would  have 
sent  for  a  constable ;  they  should  neither 

have 
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have  dined  nor  supped  here;  I  suppose 
the  wretched  being  above  encouraged 
them,  as  you  observed,  to  consider  them- 
selves  at  home ;  but  I  have  not  done  with 
them,  they  shall  find  to  their  cost.  Did 
you  hear  at  all  what  passed  between  the 
precious  trio?" 

"  I  only  heard  enough  to  know  that 
my  master  made  great  complaints  of  his 
living.  Unluckily  the  valet  stumbled 
upon  some  stewed  veal,  which  was  what 
he  called  sour,  and  that  led  to  his  taunt- 
ing me  about  the  hogs  and  the  ladder :  he 
has  a  very  foul  tongue  of  his  own ;  no  one, 
great  or  small,  can  escape  his  lash ;  mercy 
upon  me,  how  he  did  alarm  me !  he  stands 
to  no  repairs,  gentle  or  simple ;  he  spares 
no  one,  if  he  fancies  he  has  a  handle  upon 
them." 

At  this  very  moment  Martin  rushed 
out  of  the  closet,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  a  pen  behind  his  ear. — "  Fetch  me  a 
light  to  seal  my  letter,  mother  Prate-apace, 
before  your  kind-hearted  lady  turns  me 
H  5  /out 
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out  neck  iand  heels,  or  has  recourse  to  a 
constable." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain tirhich  of  the  females  screanfied  the 
loudest ;  the  old  woman,  who  was  best  pre- 
pared, acted  her  part  admirably,  by  falling 
all  her  length  upon  the  floor ;  Mrs.  Har- 
land  started  up  in  wild  amaze,  and  scream- 
ed incessantly,  not  choosing  to  faint,  a« 
she  wished  to  gain  time  for  reflection. 

"  A  guilty  conscience  needs  no  accuser,*' 
cried  Martin :  *'  if  I  did  not  feel  a  degree 
of  pity  for  you  both,  I  would  drench  you 
with  cold  water  to  recall  your  scattered 
senses." 

Gwynhe  began  to  call  repeatedly  upon 
her  Maker  to  forgive  her  her  sins,  as  she 
felt  she  was  dying;  the  rogue  had  at 
last  accomplished  his  ends  by  frightening 
her  to  death ;  but  while  she  did  breathe, 
she  would  stand  by  her  dear  lady,  for 
whom  she  would  work  her  fingers  to  the 
bone  for  her  support. 

"  Your  lady  will  ftot  be  less^^  liberal  in 

promises 
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promises  I  dare  say,  since  she  is  bound  to 
provide  for  one  who  has  risked  so  much 
in  her  service." 

Mrs.  Harland  was  sobbing  aloud,  and 
was  hardly  able  to  falter  out — "  Insolent 
scoundrel !  how  dare  you  to  secrete  your- 
self in  my  private  study  ?  Gwynne,  go 
instantly  in  search  of  Morgan,  and  desire 
him  to  fetch  the  nearest  constable.  Oh 
that  I  had  but  a  proper  protector,  I  would 
make  this  rascal  repent  his  insolence !" 

"  How  unfortunate  your  honour  able 
protector  is  at  such  a  distance !  Surely 
you  must  do  me  the  honour  to  recollect 
me;  we  travelled  from  Bristol  together 
not  many  days  since,"  looking  her  full  in 
the  face. 

She  seemed  more  surprised  and  discon- 
certed, while  she  acknowledged  his  fea- 
tures were  familiar  to  her ;  adding — **  Do 
you  and  your  present  master  take  it  i 
turns  to  be  servant  ?  as  you  then  appeared 
as  a  gentleman,  now  you  condescend  to 
play  valet,  to  afford  you  an  opportunity 
H  6  to 
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to  insult  any  unfortunate  female  who  may 
chance  to  fall  in  your  way.  Are  the 
people  above  really  Mr.  Edward  Harland 
and  the  seducer  of  his  sister,  colonel  Mur- 
ray?" 

"  Keep  your  temper,  Mrs.  Harland, 
and  a  guard  upon  your  tongue  when  men- 
tioning colonel  Murray;  neither  he  nor 
Mr.  Harland  would  encourage  any  de- 
pendent to  insult  defenceless  females :  but 
I  am  not  inclined  to  pass  over  the  fabrica- 
tions you  amused  Gwynne  with  in  silence. 
You  know  the  elder  Mr.  Harland  was  even 
more  bountiful  to  your  husband  than  to  his 
younger  son,  and  that  the  large  fortune 
he  now  enjoys  he  inherited  from  his  mo- 
ther's brother,  who  was  not  even  related 
to  your  Mr.  Harland,  who  was,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  a  scion  of  nobility  on  the 
female  side;  however,  peace  to  his  ashes! 
as  he  enjoyed  but  little  upon  earth;  there- 
fore it  has  pleased  God  to  release  him  from 
the  torments  of  you  and  your  base  accom- 
plice, whom  you  saved  from  the  allows, 

as 
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as  you  reproached  her  in  my  hearing,  that 
she  might  assist  you  in  your  iniquitous 
plans  inflicted  upon  him.  Yes,  the  worth- 
less drunken  sot  is  no  more.  This  letter 
was  written  to  the  undertaker ;  but  per- 
haps you  may  choose  to  dispute  his  bro- 
ther's right  to  bury  him !" 

Mrs.  Harland,  whose  conscience  did  re- 
vive upon  these  accusations,  in  trying  to 
reseat  herself,  slid  down  on  the  floor,  and 
rested  her  head  upon  the  seat  of  her  chair; 
a  deathlike  paleness  evinced  her  not  whol- 
ly devoid  of  feeling,  while  large  drops  of 
perspiration  chased  each  other  down  her 
ghastly  cheeks.  Gwynne  stood  over  her, 
wringing  her  hands,  now  and  then  steal- 
ing a  glance  at  Martin,  as  much  as  to  say, 
have  not  I  topped  my  part  ?  The  valet, 
who  was  almost  sorry  he  had  been  so  se- 
vere with  the  wretched  widow,  raised  her 
in  his  arms,  and  placed  her  on  a  sofa,  de- 
siring the  less  feeling  Welchwoman  to 
fetch  a  glass  of  water.  She  left  the  room 
for  that  purpose,  while  he  continued  to 

support 
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suppwt  her  head.  They  were  no  sooner 
alone  than  she  gave  him  a  most  imploring 
Ibiokv  while  she  pressed  his  hand  to  her 
throbbing  temples.  He  was  not  adamant ; 
^till,  when  he  reflected  upon  her  treachery 
towards  his  beloved  master,  and  much-la- 
mented mistress,  his  heart  became  steeled 
against  her  meretricious  arts ;  he  therefore 
merely  requested  she  would  compose  her- 
self; he  was  sorry  he  had  been  so  abrupt 
in  his  communications;  he  ought  to  have 
Inflected  that  she  had  many  reasons  to  de- 
plore her  husband's  loss. 

^*  He  really  is  dead  then,  poor  man  !" 
/io.*f  He  was  indeed  to  be  pitied ;  to  him 
death  has  proved  a  very  happy  release: 
had  he  been  properly  attended  to,  and  had 
he  been  provided  with  an  experienced, 
clever  nurse,  he  might  have  lingered  lon- 
ger ;  therefore  perhaps  yours  and  G  Wynne's 
were  tender  mercies  to  abridge  his  sufter- 
ings.  A  chancery  suit  of  many  years' 
standing  required  your  presence  in  Lon- 
don, I  understood  ?  When  I  had  the  ho- 
nour 
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nour  of  being  your  travelling  companion, 
I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  yovir  solici- 
tor, when  he  called  upon  you  at  your  snug 
lodgings.  I  hope  he  was  able  to  report 
progress,  as  I  believe  him  to  be  all-power- 
ful!" 

This  raillery  did  Mrs.  Harland  no  harm, 
as  it  enabled  her  to  shed  a  flood  of  tears  : 
the  glass  of  water  assisted  to  restore  her 
spirits.  Gwynne  was  dismissed ;  and  hav- 
ing devoted  a  few  minutes  to  reflection, 
this  female  Machiavel  requested  Martin 
would  take  a  seat,  declaring,  that  during 
the  journey  he  alluded  to,  she  had  consi- 
dered his  manners  and  conversation  those 
of  a  gentleman,  little  suspecting  that  he 
was  employed  as  a  spy  to  watch  and  re- 
port her  words  and  actions. — "  But  I  have 
seen  so  much  duplicity,  particularly  among 
the  higher  classes,  among  whom  my  fami- 
ly and  connexions  may  be  ranked,  and  I 
have  purchased  experience  at  so  dear  a 
rate,  that  I  am  very  seldom  caught  off" 
my  guard.     You  wished  to  appear  very 

polite 
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polite  when  we  stopped  in  Piccadilly,  from 
whence  you  seem  to  have  followed  me  to 
my  lodging,  else  how  did  you  learn  or 
discover  that  I  saw  my  solicitor  that  even- 
ing?" 

"  As  I  have,  like  yourself,  madam, 
found  experience  a  most  expensive  com- 
modity, you  must  excuse  my  not  satisfy- 
ing your  curiosity.  You  are  related,  if 
not  connected,  with  statesmen  :  they  and 
their  concerns  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in- 
cautiously. I  can  only  tell  you  that  your 
solicitor  is  a  tall,  handsome,  dark  man :  I 
dare  not  mention  his  age,  merely  as  sup- 
posing it  has  matured  his  judgment:  he 
remained  an  hour,  minus  three  minutes, 
in  consultation  with  you,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  could  have  selected  another 
man  whose  talents  and  influence  are  so 
likely  to  benefit  your  cause." 

Cousin  Jane  gave  him  a  look,  which 
shewed  she  understood  his  meaning. — 
**  You  are  very  accurate  as  to  time,  it 
should  appear ;  yet  surely  it  was  wasting 

it 
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it  to  watch  my  motions.  You  did  not  re- 
main long  in  town  ?" 

"  I  left  London  on  Thursday  morning, 
madam,  having  completed  the  business 
that  carried  me  thither  sooner  than  I  ex- 
pected, since  I  am,  properly  speaking,  co- 
lonel Murray's  secretary — at  least  such 
was  my  post  in  India,  wliere  I  became  so 
attached  to  him  that  I  would  act  as  his 
groom,  rather  than  hold  a  situation  in  any 
— nay,  even  your  solicitor's  office;  and 
here  I  am  at  your  service — the  colonel's 
travelling  valet." 

"I  will  not  compare  you  to  Scrub,  Mr. 
Secretary,  as  you  remind  me  more  of  Gil 
Bias :  but  may  I  inquire  how  you  came 
to  conceal  yourself  in  my  writing  closet? 
was  that  by  your  master's  orders  ?" 

"  That  was  by  mere  accident,  madam ; 
the  trust-worthy  Mrs.  Gwynne  stood  her 
ground,  upon  our  arrival,  like  a  true  he- 
roine, sure,  of  course,  of  your  approbation. 
I  obtained  neither  favour  nor  affection 
from  her,  till  I  reminded  her  of  your  hu- 
manity 
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manity  towards  her.  She  was  so  averse 
to  furnishing  me  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
that  I  seized  by  force  what  she  was  so 
anxious  to  withhold,  which  I  found  ready 
to  my  hand  in  this  closet.  Your  arrival 
and  near  vicinity  rendered  me  dubious 
whether  to  appear  immediately,  or  to  wait 
your  departure;  probably,  had  not  the 
window  been  double-barred,  I  should  have 
descended  from  thence  into  the  garden. 
Your  conversation  with  Gwynne  became, 
however,  so  interesting,  that  I  remained 
transfixed  to  the  spot,  and  must  acknow- 
ledge  that  the  old  lady  generally  stated 
tacts." 

"  Which  were  not  much  in  your  favour: 
as  to  what  I  said,  I  defy  you,  or  even  my 
greatest  enemies,  to  turn  or  twist  to  my 
prejudice." 

"  Then  it  was  no  harm  to  represent  Mr. 
Harland  as  having  grossly  wronged  your 
husband;  not  to  mention  your  threats, 
since  if  you  had  not  had  some  very  cogent 
reasons  for  preventing  the  deceased  from 

seeing 
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seeing  his  friends  and  relatives,  why  should 
you  have  felt  so  angry  at  his  brother  and 
brother-in-law  having  paid  him  a  visit? 
Were  you  afraid  they  should  learn  how 
Well  the  deceased  had  been  attended  to — 
what  excellent  food  was  prepared  for  him  ? 
&c.  Mrs.  G Wynne  may  plead  your  or- 
ders for  her  behaviour;  the  favour  you 
have  shewn  her  will  perfectly  account  for 
her  submissive  obedience:  hitherto  you 
have  played  your  cards  so  dexterously,  that 
you  have  generally  rendered  all  those  con- 
nected with  you,  your  puppets,  or  your 
tools;  and  supported  as  you  have  been, 
you  have  escaped  open  censure,  if  not  sus- 
picion. I  dare  say  you  understand  to  what 
I  allude,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  you 
particularly  wish  I  should  repeat  to  Mr. 
Harland  and  the  colonel,  at  least  verba- 
tim, the  conversation  I  have  just  over- 
heard." 

"  It  could  not  benefit  them,  1  am  of 
opinion  ;  so  instead  of  indirectly  threaten- 
ing each  other,  let  us  proclaim  a  truce, 

and 
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and  do  you  account  to  me  for  what  has 
greatly  surprised  me — the  unexpected 
death  of  Mr.  Harland ;  and  I  wish  also  to 
learn  what  his  relatives  intended  to  have 
done,  had  I  not  returned,  perhaps  as  I 
may  derange  their  schemes  rather  mal-a- 
propos,"  offering  her  hand  to  Martin,  in 
token  of  amity. 

He  received  it  with  due  respect,  while 
looking  her  stedfastly  in  the  face,  he  re- 
plied— "  Was  not  you  aware  of  Mr.  Har- 
land's  serious  danger  before  you  left  home, 
since  you  affect  not  to  have  been  prepared 
to  expect  his  dissolution?  I  am  afraid 
that  excuse  will  not  qualify  your  conduct 
towards  him,  since  your  late  husband  ac- 
cused both  you  and  Gwynne  of  having 
most  shamefully  neglected  him.  Doctor 
Price  did  not  seem  satisfied  when  he  called 
yesterday :  altogether  appearances  are  very 
much  against  you :  if  Gwynne  exceeded 
your  orders,  why,  you  may  shift  some  of 
the  blame  upon  her  shoulders ;  but  then, 
would  a  woman  of  real  feeling  have  left  a 

man 
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man  in  such  a  state,  and  to  the  care  of  a 
wretch,  who  is,  notwithstanding  your  in- 
tei-ference  in  her  behalf,  more  than  sus- 
pected of  having,  in  cold  blood,  destroyed 
her  own  husband  ?  Now  pray  reflect  upon 
these  circumstances :  you  ought  to  weigh 
well  what  you  may  either  say  or  do,  si~ 
tuated  as  you  are.  Colonel  Murray  and 
Mr.  Harland  are,  I  believe,  in  the  dress- 
ing-room adjoining  the  one  in  which  are 
the  remains  of  their  brother.  What  their 
future  plans  are  I  cannot  inform  you ;  if 
you  wish  to  ask  them,  I  will  let  theni 
know  of  your  arrival." 

The  excellent  actress  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing now  raised  her  streaming  eyes, 
gently  pressed  his  imresisting  hand,  while 
she  faltered  out — "  I  am  sure  you  pity 
me,  you  seem  so  perfectly  aware  of  the 
awkward  situation  my  unfortunate,  but 
really  necessary,  journey  to  town  has 
placed  me  in :  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  provocations  I  have  received  from  the 
deceased,  who  neither  possessed  a  spirit  of 

order 
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order  or  of  economy  :  he  had  rendered  the 
present  Mr.  Harland  his  enemy,  by  not 
declaring  their  sister  to  be  a  paragon  of 
excellence,  at  the  tiriie  she  had  dishonour- 
ed her  husband,  and  disgraced  her  family." 

"  Better  wave  that  subject,  my  dear 
madam  ;  you  know  to  what  cause  to  place 
the  errors  of  her,  who  was  not  only  led 
into  temptation,  but  almost  thrown  into 
the  arms  of  a  man  who  adored  her.  Those 
that  laid  the  diabolical  plan  to  forward  the 
divorce  between  the  late  Mrs.  Murray 
and  earl  Delmont,  were  much  more  guilty 
than  she  was." 

"  Were  you  then  in  your  mistress's  as 
well  as  the  colonel's  confidence  ?" 

"  I  was  honoured  by  her  good  opinion, 
and  hold  myself  bound  to  defend  her  cha- 
racter when  called  in  question." 

"  Well,  well,  she  shall  be  an  angel  of 
light,  if  you  choose ;  but  as  you  were  cer- 
tainly in  India  with  colonel  Murray,  how 
came  you  to  give  Gwynne  (though  she 
does  notjseem  to  have  been  your  dupe)  to 

under- 
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understand  you  had  been  a  Welch  justice's 
clerk?" 

"  I  merely  desired  her  to  remember 
such  a  person,  since  I  was  told  her  story 
by  a  Welchman  :  you  cannot  suppose  her 
having  escaped  the  gallows  did  not  at  the 
time  excite  some  comments." 

"  I  have  often  blamed  myself  for  not 
having  suffered  her  to  stand  her  trial ;  the 
vulgar  multitude  did  not  make  a  proper 
allowance  for  my  humanity :  but  let  us 
leave  her  to  repent  at  leisure,  since  I  wish 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Harland  was  actu- 
ated by  any  motive,  save  a  wish  to  see  his 
brother,  when  he  chose  to  visit  Eskdale?" 

"  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  he  had 
various  reasons  for  returning  sooner  than 
he  intended  to  England :  he  has  long  been 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  colonel  Mur- 
ray, and  they  have  both  been  long  very 
anxious  to  discover  what  has  really  become 
of  the  young  Marcus  Mirvan,  who  was  so 
strangely  spirited  away  from  Mortlake, 
when  the  colonel  returned  with  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray 
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ray  to  India :  now,  if  you  could  assist  their 
endeavours  to  discover  his  retreat,  I  feel 
assured  that  you  would  render  them  your 
stanch  friends.  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive 
you :  other  measures  will  be  had  recourse 
to,  should  you  not  feel  it  to  your  interest 
to  accede  to  their  wishes.  Inquiries  will 
be  instituted  respecting  William  Mansel 
— I  speak  very  plain — whom  you  placed 
at  a  very  early  age  under  the  care  of  far- 
mer Griffiths,  and  who  has  very  lately 
been  (probably  with  your  knowledge)  re- 
moved from  thence." 

Mrs.  Harland  was  not  absolutely  pre- 
pared for  this  solution  of  the  reasons  which 
had  brought  her  brother-in-law  into  Wales: 
some  discoveries,  it  appeared,  had  been 
made  very  inimical  to  her  interest;  and 
she  would  have  given  a  tolerable  sum  tp 
have  had  her  solicitor  at  her  elbow.  For 
some  minutes  she  remained  silent,  resting 
her  head  upon  her  disengaged  hand  in  vi- 
sible perplexity  :  at  last  assuming  a  more 
undaunted  air  than  she  had  yet  chosen  to 

put 
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put  on — "  I  was  seriously  reflecting  upon 
the  tendency  of  this  strange  discourse; 
but  as  I  am  really  at  an  utter  loss  to  fa- 
thom your  meaning,  you  must,  plain  as 
you  have  spoken,  condescend  to  be  more 
explicit,  since  what  Mr.  Harland  or  colo- 
nel Murray  can  have  to  do  with  my  pri- 
vate concerns,  I  am  yet  to  learn." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  madam!  sagacious  as 
you  are  known  to  be,  need  I  explain  that 
the  gentlemen  above  think  Marcus  Mir- 
van  and  William  Mansel  are  one  and  the 
same?" 

"  Then  their  sagacity  is  strangely  at 
fault;  the  boy  you  allude  to,  whom  I 
placed  with  the  Griffithses,  will  never  be 
transformed  into  the  heir  to  an  earldom : 
poor  fellow  1  how  little  is  he,  or  those  he 
belongs  to,  aware  of  these  gentlemen's 
kind  intentions !  really  the  suggestion  is 
too  ridiculous.  So  I  am  supposed  to  have 
played  a  very  pretty  part !  Only  let  Mr. 
Harland  dare  to  assert  what  you  hint, 
then  I  can  meet  him  fairly  and  openly ; 

VOL.  II.  I  and 
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and  believe  me,  were  I  so  inclined,  I 
could  very  soon  set  both  his  and  the  ro- 
mantic colonel's  mind  perfectly  at  ease  re- 
specting William  Mansel,  whom  I  now 
begin  to  suspect,  in  furtherance  of  their 
very  wise  scheme,  one  or  the  other  has 
removed  from  Broomfields.  Who  knows 
but  they  may  persuade  earl  Delmont  that 
his  son  has  been  brought  up  in  obscurity, 
to  answer  some  wise  purpose  of  mitle? 
Take  my  word,  Mr.  Maftin,  very  different 
measures  and  precautions  would  have  been 
adopted,  had  the  poor  lad  been  of  any 
consequence.  I  can,  when  called  upon, 
produce  proof  positive  as  to  who  he  is, 
who  were  his  parents,  &c.  It  may  be  un- 
pleasant to  declare  all  this  publicly,  to  hu- 
mour the  strange  notions  of  two  romantic 
enthusiasts ;  but  if  they  have  spirited  him 
away  to  impose  him  upon  earl  Delmont, 
I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  trial,  unplea- 
sant as  it  may  be  to  my  feelings  to  relate, 
/what  it  had  been  deemed  prudent  n6t  to 
make  the  poor  youth  acquainted  with  till 

he 
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he  was  eighteen ;  as  to  where  he  now  is, 
I  cannot  even  form  the  remotest  idea.  I 
only  hope  these  meddling  gentlemen  have 
not  filled  his  head  with  romances  of  their 
own  fabrication,  since,  take  my  word,  Mr. 
Martin,  they  will  never  prove  him  to  be 
the  Marcus  Mirvan  they  are  in  search  of, 
who  has  no  doubt  been  long  since  dead, 
if  he  was  not  removed  at  the  time  hq 
was  missing  by  the  Murrays." 

"  Well,  madam,  if  you  have  stated  facts, 
the  gentlemen  are  of  course  mistaken  in 
their  conjectures.  I  shall  of  course  tell 
them  how  much  they  have  wronged  you : 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  cor^vince  them 
of  their  error,  or  at  least  to  hear  what  has 
led  to  their  forming  the  suspicions  I  have 
avowed." 

"  I  neither  wish  to  see,  or  ever  again  to 
hold  converse  with,  two  people  so  preju- 
diced against  me :  they  were  never  friends 
of  mine,  since  I  discovered  that  the  colo- 
nel intrigued  with  lady  Exmore ;  and  now 
I  suppose  there  has  been  some  collusion 
I  2  between 
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between  them  and  the  poor  dupe  who  is 
dead.  I  must  be  very  much  upon  my 
guard ;  but  you  are  a  man  of  sense,  Mr. 
Martin,  and  must  be  aware  that  I  could 
have  no  interest  to  secrete  Mrs.  Murray's 
son :  perhaps  I  have  expressed  myself  too 
warmly  respecting  your  friends,  the  knight- 
errants — so  do  not  repeat  all  I  have  said; 
merely  assure  them  that  1  cannot  direct 
them,  if  I  would,  to  William  Mansel ;  and 
that  were  I  not  bound  to  secrecy,  I  would 
openly  declare  who  and  what  he  is ;  still 
I  do  not  think  they  have  any  right  to  de- 
mand even  this  explanation,  which  I  vo- 
lunteer upon  your  account.  They  may 
now  have  recourse  to  any  measures  they 
choose;  I  only  hope  they  will  not  hold 
out  absurd  threats,  or  propagate  scanda- 
lous stories  of  their  own  fabrication,  since 
they  may  be  required  to  prove  what  they 
seem  inclined  to  assert  upon  the  faith  of 
their  own  conjectures." 

"  I  will  repeat  what  you  say :  I  need 
not  mention  that  you  fully  rely  upon  the 

talents 
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talents  and  protection  of — — shall  I  say 
your  solicitor  V 

**  Nonsense !"  she  replied,  in  the  same 
tone ;  "  merely  say  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
defend  myself,  should  they  venture  to  at- 
tack me ;  but,  positively,  their  absurd  sus- 
picions, the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Harland, 
and  various  other  circumstances,  have  so 
confused  me,  that  I  hardly  know  what  I 
either  say  or  do." 

"  You  decline  seeing  the  gentlemen,  I 
suppose,  till  after  the  funeral  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  see  them  at  all,  with  my 
own  good  will :  they  are  welcome  to  con- 
tinue inmates  of  the  castle  for  a  few  days; 
we  have  no  need  to  meet.  I  would  only 
have  them  recollect  that  Eskdale  belongs 
to  earl  Delmont;  and  as  the  steward  is  no 
more,  I  have  no  right  to  admit  or  receive 
people  who  cannot  rank  among  his  lord- 
ship's acquaintance,  and  are  still  less  to  be 
considered  as  his  friends.  Should  you, 
Mr.  Martin,  who  seem  a  well-behaved, 
well-incHned  young  man,  have  any  mes- 
I  3  sage 
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sage  id)  deliver,  or  wish  to  have  any  far- 
ther conversation  with  me,  you  will  find 
me  in  this  room  till  I  retire  for  the  night;" 
rising,  and  again  presenting  him  her  hand, 
assuring  him  that  she  trusted  to  his  good 
sense  to  prevent  two  romantic  fools  from 
exposing  themselves. 

"  Thou  art  the  most  complete  female 
Machiavel  that  ever  fell  under  my  obser- 
vation !"  v/as  his  mental  soliloquy,  as  he 
almost  brushed  against  Gwynne,  who  had 
evidently  been  upon  the  listen  :  he  hoped 
she  had  caught  up  something  to  torment 
her  mistress  with ;  but  they  had  no  time 
for  conversation,  as  Mrs.  Harland's  bell 
rang  violently;  she  could  only  say — "  I 
have  long  suspected  there  was  a  child," 
leaving  him  to  relate  the  result  of  his  con- 
ference to  the  gentlemen. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  Why,  Martin,"  exclaimed  the  colonel, 
the  moment  tlie  valet  had  closed  the  door, 
"  we  began  to  think  your  proposed  con- 
ference would  be  endless:  we  were  not, 
however,  inclined  to  interrupt  you." 

Martin  was  afraid  he  had  tired  their  pa- 
tience, therefore  briefly  related  every  word 
that  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Harland's  ar- 
rival. At  a  less  melancholy  moment  the 
gentlemen  would  have  been  highly  a- 
mused :  ^  it  was,  Mr.  Harlan d  was  very 
glad  Martin  had  so  adroitly  broached  the 
subject  of  William  Mansel;  but  as  sh^ 
had  so  plainly  acknowledged  that  she  con- 
sidered them  as  intruders,  they  resolved 
to  leave  the  castle  immediately,  asking 
Martin  whether  they  could  be  accommo- 
dated  at  the  public-house  in  the  village, 
1 4  as 
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as  there  they  could  see  the  various  trades- 
people, and  give  orders  respecting  the  fu- 
neral, madam  not  having  expressed  a  wish 
to  interfere  with  those  arrangements. 

Martin's  report  was  more  favourable 
than  they  expected :  the  landlord  was  a 
farmer  as  well  as  publican,  and  his  house 
was  adapted  to  both  lines :  they  could  be 
decently  accommodated  with  private, 
quiet  bedrooms,  and  a  good  parlour,  at 
the  back  of  the  dwelling,  to  which  there 
was  access  without  approaching  the  tap- 
room or  kitchen.  The  landlady,  who  was 
very  civil,  boasted  of  her  culinary  talents 
— at  all  events  they  might  make  shift  for 
a  week  or  ten  days :  therefore  within  the 
hour,  followed  by  Martin,  carrying  their 
portmanteaus,  they  left  the  castle,  the  lat- 
ter requesting  Mrs.  Gwynne  would  send 
the  undertaker  to  the  inn;  and  as  he 
thought  he  might  glean  something  from  the 
old  woman,  he  made  her  a  very  handsome 
present,  under  the  plea  of  paying  for  the 
provisions  they  had  consumed. 

She 
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She  was  profuse  in  her  thanks,  adding — 
**  Don't  be  beguiled  by  madam's  promises 
and  fair  words;  she  only  wants  to  pick 
your  brains,  she  told  me:  as  for  the  gen- 
tlemen, she  sets  them  at  defiance;  they 
shall  find,  to  their  cost,  that  she  has  most 
powerful  friends ;  they  had  best  take  care 
she  don't  indict  them  for  a  conspiracy." 

The  valet  thanked  her  for  the  commu- 
nication, which  he  repeated  to  tlie  gentle- 
men, who  found  themselves  really  plea- 
santly situated  at  the  Dun  Cow,  which 
was  also  the  post-office.  Their  dinner  was 
very  neatly  served,  and  both  agreed  that 
o'ood  salmon  and  Welch  mutton  were  real 
luxuries.  While  they  were  regaling  in 
the  parlour,  their  having  taken  up  their 
abode  at  this  little  inn  was  variously  dis- 
cussed in  the  kitchen  and  tap-room.  Mar- 
tin waited  upon  them,  therefore  the  far- 
mers and  peasantry  assembled  were  under 
no  restraint. 

Mrs.  Harland   was  generally  disliked : 

her  husband,  while  able  to  go  about,  had 

I  5  been 
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been  laughed  at  for  a  henpeejied  fool ;  but 
when  he  was  confined  to  the  hou«e,  he 
was  generally  pitied.  The  butefcer  and 
baker  were  sure  he  had  been  half-starved. 
Who  but  madam  Harland  would  have 
suffered  dame  Gwynne  to  nurse  him  ?  Of 
course  the  ladder  and  the  hog  were  intro- 
duced, not  much  to  the  credit  of  either. 
What  a  pity  these  gentlemen  did  not  ar- 
rive sooner!  yet  she  had  doubtless  treated 
them  very  rudely,  else  they  would  not 
have  removed  to  the  Dun  Cow.  The 
postilion  who  had  brought  her,  and  was 
preparing  to  return,  declared  she  was 
wretched  stingy.  In  short,  it  was  agreed, 
nern.  con.  that  she  possessed  neither  feel- 
ing, charity,  nor  any  one  good  quality; 
and  as  for  dame  Gwynne,  they  only  hoped 
madam  would  take  the  worthless  jade 
with  her,  when  she  left  Wales,  ,as  such 
wretches  were  enough  to  bring  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  parish.  However,  she  ne- 
ver dare  shew  her  nose  without  the  castle 
'walls.      Some   were    sure    old    Gwynne 

w^alked 
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walked  about  the  old  cottage ;  and  they  all 
seemed  to  apprehend  that  Mr.  Harland 
would  not  rest  in  his  grave.  While  these 
fears  were  being  avowed  in  the  tap-room, 
doctor  Price,  who  had  been  at  the  castle, 
called  at  the  Dun  Gow  to  see  the  gentle- 
men, to  whom  he  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted. He  apologized  for  having  made 
it  so  late,  but  having  been  called  up  in 
the  night  to  the  assistance  of  a  female,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  leave  her  sooner.  He 
was  by  no  means  surprised  to  learn  from 
dame  Gwynne  that  Mr.  Harland  was  no 
more,  assuring  the  gentlemen  he  consider- 
ed it  a  very  happy  release. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  disconsolate  wi- 
dow ?"  asked  the  colonel. 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  was  admitted  to  a  short 
conference,  when  she  expressed  her  ap- 
prehension that  your  visit,  gentlemen,  had 
hastened  her  husband's  death.  I  did  not 
spare  her  in  return,  you  may  believe  me. 
I  am  only  sorry  I  did  not  see  you  before 
you  removed  hither,  as  I  should  be  most 
I  6  happy 
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happy  to  accommodate  you  during  your 
stay  in  Wales." 

"  You  are  very  obliging,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Harland  ;  "  but  we  are  so  much  better  off 
than  we  had  expected  in  every  respect, 
that  we  shall  feel  more  at  home  here  than 
even  as  your  guest.  You  must  assist  us 
with  your  advice  respecting  the  funeral, 
and  give  us  as  much  of  your  company  as 
your  avocations  will  admit." 

This  the  doctor  readily  promised,  on 
condition  that  they  would  spend  at  least 
a  day  with  him  before  they  left  Wales. 

"  Was  he  at  all  acquainted  with  earl 
Delmont  ?"  Mr.  Harland  inquired. 

"  Not  personally ;  he  had  never,  to  his 
knowledge,  visited  Eskdale.  Tremayne, 
the  lavv^  steward,  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  him  ;  and  the  tenants  in  general 
considered  him  as  a  liberal  landlord :  his 
audit  feasts  did  credit  to  his  munificence. 
The  late  Mr.  Harland  was  ver}^  fond  of 
presiding  upon  those  occasions,  and  was 
certainly  not  sparing  of  liquor.     At  times 

he 
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he  had  spoken  in  praise  of  the  earl ;  but 
latterly  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  neglect- 
ed ;  and,  but  for  him,  would  have  quarrel- 
led with  Tremayne,  who  looked  up  to  his 
lordship  as  a  demi-god." 

"  My  poor  brother's  early  extravagance 
and  weak  good  humour,  had  placed  him 
so  completely  at  the  earl's  mercy,  that  it 
was  not  worth  his  lordship's  while  to 
court  his  favour ;  indeed  never  was  a  man 
so  popular,  and  so  much  looked  up  to, 
who  so  little  deserved  to  be  admired  for 
his  private  life;  as  a  statesman  he  is  un- 
rivalled— as  a  financier  he  was  never  equal- 
led; but  as  a  man,  he  has  failings  which  are 
merely  varnished  over  to  the'  eye  of  the 
world,  and  are  very  inimical  to  domestic 
happiness :  I  speak  feelingly  you  must 
know,  Mr.  Price — the  opinion  I  form- 
ed of  his  lordship  while  only  Marcus  Mir- 
van,  has  never  altered.  I  then  thought 
his  talents  were  transcendent,  and  that  he 
would  rise  to  the  first  honours  of  the  state; 

but 
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but  I  also  thought  him  selfish,  unfeeHng, 
avaricious,  and  devoid  of  either  religion  or 
morality,  and  such  he  has  proved  himself 
in  more  instances  than  one." 

Mr.  Price,  who  had  heard  the  family 
history,  agreed  that  a  good  minister  and 
a  good  man  were  very  different  characters, 
taking  his  leave  immediately  after  tea,  as 
he  had  some  patients  to  visit ;  and  such 
was  the  brilliant  halo  that  surrounded  earl 
Delmont,  even  in  this  remote  province, 
that  the  surgeon  considered  Mr.  Harland 
as  a  prejudiced  judge,  who  did  not  mak^ 
allowances  for  an  injured  husband,  since  a 
man  so  admired,  nay,  so  idolized  by  the 
multitude,  could  not  deserve  the  reproaches 
he  bestowed  upon  him.  As  to  the  few 
hints  he  had  picked  up  from  the  deceased, 
he  had  placed  them  to  the  score  of  irrita- 
tion, since  he  felt  more  inclined  to  laugh 
at,  than  to  believe  that  this  great  man, 
whose  elegance  of  mind  and  manners  he 
had  heard  so  highly  extolled,  ever  intrigued 

with 
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with  Mrs.  Harland,  who,  though  opce  ^p 
elegant,  handsome  woman,  was  ^t  losing 
every  pretension  to  beauty. 

"  The  doctor  seems  to  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  earl  than  we  have  reason  to 
entertain,"  observed  the  coloneJ.  when 
they  were  again  alone. 

"  I  am  not  surprised ;  there  is^  fascina- 
tion about  him  that  will  ever  deceive  those 
who  have  not,  like  us,  peeped  behind  the 
curtain.  Could  we  conceal  Martin  in  lady 
Delmont's  boudoir,  I  much  doubt  whether 
we  should  not  consider  her  as  a  very  mi- 
serable wife,  though  she  had  family  con- 
nexions to  gratify  his  proud  ambition,  a.ud 
a  fortune  sufficient  to  gratify  his  avarice." 

"  He  never  can  be  happy  if,  as  I  must 
suppose,  he  was  privy  to  the  removal  of 
his  son,  who  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  the 
William  Mansel  who  has  left  Griffiths's ; 
that  vile  Mrs.  Harland  defies  us  to  prove 
him  lord  Delmont's  son ;  and  I  dare  say 
she  will,  if  obliged,  tell  a  most  plausible 
tale  to  account  for  her  having  placed  him 

at 
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at  Broomfields.  Unfortunately  we  do  not 
know  where  to  find  the  boy,  whom,  not- 
withstanding all  she  says  and  swears,  she 
has  doubtless  removed  for  some  further 
base  purpose." 

"  Now  I  am  inclined  to  give  her  credit 
for  being  in  ignorance  of  his  present 
abode ;  indeed  I  hope  and  believe  she  is 
not  so  much  at  her  ease  as  she  affects  to 
appear.  We  have  many  reflections  to 
make,  and  many  things  to  consider,  before 
we  attack  his  lordship,  who  may  foil  us  at 
last ;  indeed  for  us  pigmies  to  make  the 
attempt  will  be  very  daring,  as  I  fear  his 
assertions  will  be  more  considered  than 
ours.  I  hope  Martin  has  alarmed  his  fe- 
male coadjutrix ;  sometimes  fear  has  ren- 
dered such  people  very  obsequious;  but 
she  will  take  no  steps  till  she  has  written 
to  and  heard  from  earl  Delmont.  I  would 
give  a  tolerable  sum  to  be  able  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  his  lordship's  letter,  it  might  throw 
such  light  upon  the  business.  I  hope  we 
shall  obtain  some   intelligence   from   the 

packet 
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packet  my  poor  brother  had  so  cautiously- 
secreted.  But  not  to  keep  you  any  longer 
in  suspense  respecting  William  Mansel, 
for  whom  you  feel  so  kindly  interested,  I 
am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  I  planned 
and  succeeded  in  removing  him  from  far- 
mer Griffiths's." 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  my  dear  Harland ! 
what  a  weight  you  have  removed  from  my 
heart !  to  know  that  the  dear  boy  has  es- 
caped from  the  clutches  of  these  fiends,  has 
rendered  mecompletely  happy :  you  are  con- 
vinced that  William Manselis  Marcus  Mir- 
van — I  should  know  him  from  among  ten 
thousand,"  mentioning  the  mark  he  bore. 

"  I  was  aware  of  the  circumstance ;  Mrs. 
Monkwell,  to  whom  my  sister  had  shewn 
it,  displayed  it  one  day  to  me  when  I 
happened  to  call  at  Mortlake,  while  she 
was  dressing  her  charge,  and  William 
Mansel  still  bears  a  bird  in  his  bosom, 
though  it  is  not  so  visible  or  so  strongly 
delineated  as  when  he  was  a  baby." 

"  Then 
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"  Tfoen  surely  we  can  oblige  the  earl  to 
acknowledge  him." 

"  We  iiQust  not  be  too  sanguine ;  great 
precaution  is  necessary — we  must  proceed 
very  gently.  I  hope  he  will  declare  the 
fine  youth  to  be  his  son,  which,  by  throw- 
ing all  the  blame  of  his  removal  and  sub- 
sequent concealment  upon  Mrs,  Harland, 
I  think  he  mav  do  with  honour ;  but  till 
we  have  felt  his  pulse,  I  would  not  have 
him,  for  more  than  I  am  wortli,  discover 
where  my  nephew  now  resides,  since  should 
he  dare  to  set  us  at  defiance,  he  will  also 
dare  to  go  any  lengths  to  remove  the  dear 
boy  out  of  mine  and  every  other  persons 
knowledge." 

"  You  are  right ;  we  know  what  he  has 
done,  therefore  we  have  reason  to  dread  his 
future  machinations.  But  how  did  you  dis- 
cover the  youth's  retreat  ?  and  how  did  you 
manage  to  circumvent  that  wily  plotter 
Mrs.  Harland,  by  removing  hev  protege  V 

**   You   know  that  1  quarrelled  with 

poor 
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poor  Augustus,  for  having  been  duped 
by  his  wretched  wife  into  believing  our 
sister  to  be  a  most  depraved  character,  and 
in  consequence  withdrew  the  allowance  I 
had  made  him  since  our  father's  death : 
thus  poverty  placed  him  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  his  patron,  the  present  earl  Del- 
mont,  who  soon  displayed  himself  in  his 
true  colours,  since,  not  content  with  in- 
triguing with  his  wanton  odious  wife,  he 
rendered  his  life  so  completely  miserable, 
that  he  had  recourse  to  the  bottle  to  drown 
care,  which  led  to  his  being  exiled  to  Esk- 
dale,  under  pretence  of  being  appointed 
nominal  steward.  Here  he  had  full  time 
allowed  him  for  meditation  even  to  mad- 
ness;  and  having  been  long  convinced 
that  I  had  been  his  most  sincere  friend, 
and  that  he  had  greatly  wronged  our  be- 
loved Emily,  he  wrote  me  a  most  affect- 
ing picture  of  his  wretched  situation, 
broken  health,  and  mental  misery,  about 
two  years  ago,  requesting  I  would  direct 
my  answer,  under  cover,  to  a  riding  officer, 

then 
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then  stationed  near  Eskdale,  one  of  his 
boon  companions,  but  on  whose  secrecy 
he  could  depend,  acknowledging  that  he 
feared  were  I  to  address  him  at  Eskdale, 
his  wife,  or  some  of  her  myrmidons,  would 
intercept  the  letter. 

"  My  pity  was  greatly  excited ;  I  an- 
swered his  letter  by  return  of  post,  and 
enclosed  a  small  bribe  to  the  officer  to 
win  him  to  our  interest.  To  Augustus  I 
wrote  very  much  at  length,  promising  to 
make  him  a  small  allowance,  merely  re- 
quiring in  return  that  he  would  candidly 
inform  me  whether  he  knew,  or  could  at 
all  surmise,  what  had  become  of  the  un- 
fortunate infant  whom  you  had  been  ac- 
cused of  having  taken  with  you  to  India. 
The  riding  officer  proved  his  sincere  friend ; 
of  course  my  letter  duly  reached  him,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  expressing  his  gratitude, 
assuring  me  that  he  had  neither  been  di- 
rectly nor  indirectly  concerned  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  poor  boy,  whom  he  strongly 
suspected  was  living,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection 
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tection  of  his  vile  wife;  proposing,  if  it 
met  my  approbation,  that  Charles  Warner, 
the  officer,  should  follow  this  managing- 
lady  the  first  time  he  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect she  crossed  the  Passage,  since  he  was 
convinced  that  some  mysterious  business 
was  in  hand,  when  she  went  that  way  to 
London  for  the  shortest. 

♦'  Not  to  dwell  upon  mere  details,  of 
course  I  approved  of  the  notion,  but  wrote 
my  own  instructions  to  the  officer,  who 
I  provided  with  plenty  of  money  ;  and  as 
it  so  happened,  that  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing been  in  a  league  with  some  smugglers, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  find  the  situation 
he  held  too  fatiguing,  he  had  full  time 
allowed  him  to  execute  my  commission, 
and  brought  me  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
himself  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Like  you,  I 
had  scarcely  a  doubt  that  William  Man- 
sel  and  Marcus  INIirvan  were  the  same ; 
still  I  was  anxious  to  be  at  a  greater  cer- 
tainty ;  when,  as  if  to  forward  my  wishes 
and  plan,  a  Swiss  merchant,  who  had  been 

in 
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in  a  considerable  line  of  business  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  who  had  large  dealings 
with  many  Swiss  houses  in  London,  Pa- 
ris, and  Holland,  was  induced  to  revisit 
his  native  country,  from  having  just  inhe- 
rited the  title  and  some  large  landed  es- 
tates belonging  to  his  family.  As  he  and 
I  had  long  been  upon  the  most  intimate 
terms,  and  were  more  like  brothers  than 
friends,  he  readily  agreed,  having  been 
long  perfectly  au  fait  of  my  family  and 
connexions,  to  visit  Westbury,  as  he  meant 
to  embark  for  England  previous  to  return- 
ing home ;  and  as  1  gave  him  carte  blanche, 
he  was  to  be  wholly  guided  by  circum- 
stances, should  William  Mansel  bear  any 
resemblance  to  my  sister,  whose  miniature 
I  intrusted  him  with,  or  to  earl  Delmont, 
whom  he  resolved  to  see  in  London,  as 
the  young  Marcus  was  very  like  them 
both  when  a  baby ;  but  above  all,  should 
he  bear  the  mark  I  described,  he  was  to  re- 
move him  secretly  from  his  present  abode, 
and  take  him  with  him  into  Switzerland 

as 
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as  his  ward,  keeping  the  youth  in  igno- 
rance of  his  real  reasons  for  so  doing. 

"  Our  plans  succeeded  even  beyond  our 
expectation.  Mr.  Rivers  was  the  name 
the  baron  De  Villars  had  borne  in  Russia, 
and  when  he  took  up  his  abode  at  West- 
bury,  where  he  learnt  every  particular  you 
are  already  acquainted  with  respecting 
William  Mansel,  from  the  reverend  Mr, 
Carter,  his  early  friend,  to  whom,  after  some 
time  (and  having  convinced  himself  that 
the  youth  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  both 
his  parents,  and  had  besides  the  mark  I  had 
laid  such  stress  upon  in  his  bosom),  Mr.  Ri- 
vers opened  his  mind,  telling  this  worthy 
young  man  that  he  had  my  commission  to 
purchase  him  a  living  of  at  least  three  hun- 
dred a-year  in  any  county  he  preferred  in 
England,  if  he  would  assist  our  plans  in 
removing  my  nephew,  and  would  accom- 
pany him  abroad,  and  continue  to  act  as 
his  private  tutor  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

**  The  grateful  young  curate,  whose  fa- 
ther had  a  very  large  family  and  very  small 

church 
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church  preferment,  was  not  only  wilhng 
but  most  anxious  to  promote  the  interest 
of  his  beloved  pupil;  though  the  baron 
did  not  put  him  entirely  into  his  confi- 
dence, but  told  him  enough  to  convince 
him  that  William  had  been  the  victim  of 
an  ambitious  father,  and  of  an  intriguing 
woman,  who  was  the  principal  agent  in  the 
business.  Fortunately  the  reversion  of  an 
excellent  living,  in  a  very  fine  part  of 
England,  was  advertised  for  sale  within 
the  week,  the  present  incumbent  being 
in  his  seventieth  year ;  this  my  friend  im- 
mediately purchased  for  the  curate,  who 
instantly  gave  up  his  situation,  that  he 
might,  as  well  as  Mr.  Rivers,  leave  West- 
bury  before  William  took  his  departure, 
which  he  did,  as  you  have  heard,  on  the 
day  of  the  fair  at  St.  George's,  Mr.  Carter 
having  fixed  upon  that  period  as  the  most 
likely  time  to  prevent  an  immediate  pur- 
suit, and  to  mislead  the  Griffithses  as  to  his 
future  intentions. 

'*  Their  plan  succeeded  as  fully  as  they 

had 
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had  hoped.  William  joined  his  kind 
friends  in  London  early  the  next  morning, 
where  he  was  soon  equipped  as  became 
his  real  rank  in  life,  and  immediately  after 
set  out  for  Switzerland  with  his  adopted 
father  baron  Villars,  and  his  kind  tutor; 
and  they  are  now  most  elegantly  and  com- 
modiously  lodged  at  the  baron's  beautiful 
castle  of  Berne  Berg,  in  the  canton  of  that 
name,  where  I  spent  eight  days  on  my  way 
home,  having  purposely  extended  my  jour- 
ney ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  am  really  proud 
of  my  nephew,  who  has  certainly  inherited 
his  father's  surprising  talents,  united,  I 
hope,  to  his  mother's  excellent  disposition. 
At  present  he  is  supposed  to  be  very  near- 
ly related  to  the  baron,  who  has  no  near 
connexions  to  interfere  with  his  plans ;  and 
so  partial  is  that  excellent  man  become  to 
the  son  of  his  adoption,  that  I  do  not 
think  he  wishes  success  to  our  plans;  and 
as  I  am  sure  that  whatever  may  be  the 
event,  the  dear  youth  will  now  be  amply 
provided  for,  were  I  not  very  anxious  to 
VOL.  IL  K  punish 
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punish  the  plotting  pair,  I  believe  I  should 
leave  them  to  the  goadings  of  their  con- 
scsknce ;  at  all  events  I  shall  make  it  one 
of  my  conditions  that  Marcus  shall  remain 
under  my  guardianship  till  he  becomes  of 
age ;  so  now  let  us  see  what  this  packet 
produces." 

1^^^'  I  never  felt  so  fully  grateful  to  Pro- 
vidence, as  for  what  I  deem  the  providen- 
tial rescue  of  this  dear  youth,  since,  no 
doubt,  he  would  soon  have  been  sent  to 
some  of  our  settlements  abroad.  I  won- 
der how  lord  Delmont  felt  when  apprized 
of  his  departure !" 

.  "  I  only  wish  we  could  place  Martin 
perdue  in  his  private  study.  But  let  us 
now  to  business ;  we  will  then  put  that 
worthy  young  fellow  into  our  confidence ; 
if  any  one  can  enable  us  to  circumvent 
these  prime  plotters,  he  is  the  man." 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  important  packet  contained  a  num- 
ber of  letters,  and  copies  of  more,  which 
the  deceased  had  written  whenever  he  had 
been  able  to  lay  hands  upon  any  one  that 
at  all  alluded  to  the  young  Marcus — an 
idea  which  had  been  suggested  by  his  bro- 
ther, and  to  which  he  had  very  strictly 
adhered ;  but  it  was  now  evident  that 
every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  one,  into  whose  hands  these  let- 
ters might  by  accident  fall,  from  under- 
standing the  contents.  Those  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Harland  were  neither  written  nor 
signed  by  the  earl,  nor  even  franked  by 
him,  and  were  so  cautiously  worded,  that 
they  afforded  our  gentlemen  very  little 
information.  One  or  two  recommended 
greater  precaution — "  The  most  trifling 
K  2  incident 
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incident  sometivies  overturned  the  best  ar- 
ranged 'plans  T  She  was  considered  as  too 
fearless  of  consequences — "  She  exposed 

W.  G to  further  demands — she  ought 

not  to  interfere  in  ti^ijies — things  should  he 
suffered  to  take  their  course — a  cheap 
Yorkshire  school  would  have  answered 
every  purpose,  better  than  the  present 
more  experisive  plan.'' 

Other  letters  alluded  to  various  plans 
in  agitation,  to  dispose  of  the  "  person  who 
had  been  brought  much  more  into  notice 
than  was  at  all  consistent  with  prudence, — 
She  had  gone  much  beyond  her  precise  in- 
structions; but  no  immediate  alteration  of 
measures  would  prove  of  servicer  Cey- 
lon, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Dutch  East  India  settlements,  were  next 
mentioned. — "  The  climate  of  Batavia 
might  relieve  them  from  all  their  fears'' 

"  What  a  villanous  thought  to  enter  a 
father's  head !"  exclaimed  the  colonel.  "  I 
hope  no  one  but  lord  Delmont  could  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  sending  a  son,  who 

never 
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never  could  have  offended  him,  to  such  a 
place." 

"  It  will  merely  put  us  more  upon  our 
guard ;  but  I  dare  say  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  prove  he  even  dictated  the  unfeel- 
ing letter." 

Another  short  epistle  informed  the  lady, 
"  that  the  preference  had  been  given  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  a  situation  offered 
likely  to  answer  every  present  purpose. 
When  all  was  ready,  she  should  have  due 
notice.  W.  might  he  removed  within  the 
hour  after  he  was  apprized  of  their  in- 
tentions ;  every  requisite  purchase  might 
be  fnade  in  London  T  again  recommend- 
ing caution,  as  she  still  required  that  to  be 
enforced. 

Upon  the  envelope  of  these  unsatisfac- 
tory epistles,  was  written  by  the  deceased 
— "  These  letters  are  all  written  by  Wil- 
liam Griffiths,  the  brother  of  the  man  un- 
der whose  care  the  youth  alluded  to  has 
been  for  many  years;  they  are  franked 
by  one  of  the  great  men  in  the  earl's  office, 
K  3  in 
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ill  whose  department  Griffiths  was  placed, 
no  doubt  in  return  for  past  services,  by 
my  lord,  whose  valet  he  once  was.  I 
have  often  seen  the  fellow's  writing  when 
in  the  same  office  with  himself;  and  I  dare 
say,  would  it  answer  any  purpose,  you 
might  very  easily  prove  what  I  assert." 

Next  came  a  few  copies  of  letters,  which 
were  of  less  consequence,  though  they  all 
tended  to  prove  that  there  was  some  strange 
mystery  connected  with  the  youth  at 
J G s. 

The  last  letter  that  fell  into  their  hands 
was  the  most  curious,  having,  it  should 
appear,  been  the  joint  production  of  Grif- 
fiths and  his  man  David,  and  which  cer- 
tainly, had  it  reached  Mrs.  Harland,  would 
have  prepared  her  for  the  disappearance  of 
her  protege.  Upon  it  was  written — "  This 
letter  came  into  my  possession  by  mere 
chance.  Mrs.  Harland  was,  as  she  gene- 
rally used  to  be,  from  home,  when  I  called, 
as  I  often  did,  at  the  Dun  Cow,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  where  the  cross 

post 
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post  leaves  the  letters  for  this  neighbour* 
hood.  I  had  taken  my  seat  in  the  land- 
lady's parlour  or  bar,  when  on  glancing 
my  eye  towards  an  open  cupboard,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  letter  lying  upon  a 
punchbowl,  and  as  I  had  long  suspected 
that  Mrs.  Lanfrydd  was  in  a  league  with 
my  precious  wife,  that  is,  that  she  never 
sent  any  letters  to  the  castle  till  they  had 
first  been  inspected  by  Mrs.  Harland,  I 
therefore  seized  the  opportunity  of  her  be- 
ing called  away  to  take  a  peep,  when  see- 
ing who  it  was  for,  I  put  it  into  my  pock- 
et, closed  the  cupboard  door,  and  soon  left 
the  house,  resolved  either  to  acknowledge 
what  I  had  done,  or  to  deny  the  charge, 
should  any  be  made,  as  might  best  suit 
my  purpose.  When  I  had  read  the  con- 
tents, I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  conjecture. 
Mrs.  Harland  was  gone  to  London,  and 
might,  even  unknown  to  the  Griffithses, 
have  made  the  youth  the  companion  of 
her  journey ;  the  hints  in  some  of  the  in- 
tercepted letters  warrant  my  suspicion, 
K  4  therefore 
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therefore  I  really  fear  the  dear  boy  may 
have  been  sent  out  of  England ;  when  you 
arrive,  you  will  know  better  than  I  can 
advise  what  course  to  pursue.  May  I  live 
till  your  return,  is  now  my  only  hope  and 
my  constant  prayer." 

"  Poor  fellow,  I  rejoice  his  wish  was 
gratified,'*  said  Mr.  Harland ;  "  but  this 
packet  will  prove  of  no  service  to  our  cause, 
since  such  precautions  have  been  adopt- 
ed to  prevent  any  one  from  understanding 
the  real  meaning  of  these  letters." 

"  Which  would  have  been  mere  folly, 
if  the  earl  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  very 
dangerous  game  he  has  been  playing ;  but 
I  should  not  wonder,  prepared  as  I  make 
no  doubt  the  confederates  are  at  all  points, 
that  when  required  to  declare  who  Wil- 
liam Mansel  is,  they  should  make  him  out 
to  be  Mrs.  Harland  and  William  Griffiths's 
son." 

"  A  very  probable  conjecture.  Thank 
God  the  dear  fellow  is  no  longer  in  dan- 
ger of  suffering  from  their  machinations? 

James 
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James  Griffith s's  letter  perfectly  accounts 
for  the  wretched  woman's  surprise  when 
Martin  was  lying  under  the  hedge.  I  had 
hoped  much  from  this  packet ;  but  I  fear 
it  will  prove  only  waste  paper — such 
wretches  will  never  be  taken  by  surprise." 
Martin,  who  had  been  to  the  nearest 
town  to  make  various  purchases,  now  en- 
tered the  room,  to  display  them  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  he  was,  as  agreed  upon, 
informed  of  William  Mansel's  removal, 
and  shewn  the  lately -opened  packet,  which 
he  agreed  would  neither  make  for  nor 
against  their  intentions,  most  heartily  re- 
joicing that  his  dear  mistress's  son  had  been 
so  happily  prevented  from  visiting  either 
East  or  West  Indies,  declaring  that  it 
seemed  so  very  unnatural,  he  almost  hoped 
the  earl  was  not  a  party  concerned  in  Mrs. 
Harland's  villanous  schemes;  yet  every 
thing  contradicted  this  more  favourable 
view  of  his  lordship's  conduct ;  from  whom 
else  came  the  money  ?  still  he  might  be  in 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  wicked  inten- 
K  5  tions 
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tions  of  the  elder  Griffiths  and  Mrs.  Har- 
land ;  they  might  have  greatly  exceeded 
his  instructions. 

"  We  will  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Harland, 
"  since  he  will  then  readily  join  in  our 
wish  and  intention  to  punish  and  expose 
them.  Could  we  but  get  a  peep  at  any 
letter  now  addressed  to  the  widow,  it 
would  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

"  I  am  excellent  friends  with  our  land- 
lady, and  will  improve  the  acquaintance; 
therefore  I  do  hope  we  may  be  a  match 
for  her  plotting  patroness.  Our  landlord 
leaves  home  to-morrow  morning ;  he  is  a 
dealer  in  cattle,  and  means  to  be  at  seve- 
ral fairs ;  probably  he  will  not  be  home 
before  the  funeral,  therefore  time  will  be 
allowed  me  to  cajole  the  wife." 

The  colonel  desired  him  to  beware  of 
rousing  the  Welchman's  angry  passions; 
the  merchant  only  laughed  at  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  as  it  grew  late,  the  gentlemen 
retired. 

Martin  had  his  hands  full  of  business 

the 
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the  next  morning ;  but  the  afternoon  and 
evening  he  devoted  to  the  hostess,  with 
whom  he  drank  tea,  pleading  his  dislike 
to  the  smell  of  smoke  for  taking  his  seat 
in  the  bar. — "  Had  she  heard  how  the  wi- 
dow did  ?"  he  carelessly  inquired. 

"  She  kept  very  close,"  she  replied,  "  old 
Morgan  reported,  and  had  given  orders  to 
admit  no  one  but  the  undertaker  or  \\\s 
men." 

"  I  dare  say  neither  my  master  or  his 
friend  are  inclined  to  trouble  her;  but 
really,  in  her  place,  I  should  be  almost 
afraid  to  shut  up  doors  with  old  mother 
Gwynne." 

"  It  is  not  much  to  madam's  credit  to 
retain  her  in  her  service." 

"  You  forget,  my  handsome  landlady, 
that  she  was  become  a  necessary  evil,  and 
you  were  aiding  and  abetting  her  in  some 
of  her  intrigues ;  however,  as  the  poor 
gentleman  wore  his  horns  very  patiently, 
no  doubt  he  is  gone  to  heaven." 

K  6  This 
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This  was  spoken  in  a  very  gay  tone,  and 
was  met  by  a  knowing  laugh  from  the 
landlady — "  Why,  would  you  have  had 
me  have  suffered  her  letters  to  fall  into 
her  husband's  hands  ?  for  that  is  what  you 
allude  to.  Mr.  Harland  was  often  asking 
me  to  be  more  communicative;  but  I  as- 
sure you  I  should  have  scorned  to  make 
mischief  between  them  ;  it  was  no  business 
of  mine  after  all ;  and  if  I  was  well  paid 
for  merely  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by, 
where  was  the  harm  ?  I  should  not  have 
spoken  so  plain,  had  the  poor  gentleman 
been  living,  and  if  you  had  not  been  wiser 
than  I  expected.  I  am  only  afraid  she  will 
not  remain  at  Eskdale :  she  was  one  of  my 
prime  customers — in  the  letter  way,  mind 
me;  her  husband,  poor  man,  spent  his  mo- 
ney in  a  different  manner." 

"  Why  do  not  you  put  in  your  claim 
for  an  annuity  for  past  favours  ?  since  now 
her  letters  may  be  openly  delivered,  there 
will  be  no  husband  to  deceive ;  so  make 

the 
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the  most  you  can  of  her.  While  she  does 
remain  here,  could  not  you  hint  that  you 
require  hushmoney?" 

"  That  would  never  do ;  for  wise  as  you 
seem  to  think  me,  I  do  assure  you  that  I 
neither  know  to  whom  she  wrote,  or  who 
wrote  to  her.  No,  no ;  her  intrigues  were 
not  carried  on  here;  so  she  would  soon 
give  me  as  good  as  I  brought,  if  I  was  to 
allude  to  the  past." 

"  She  is  very  capable  of  even  abusing 
you,  now  she  is  her  own  mistress ;  but  as 
to  saying  you  do  not  know  who  she  wrote 
to,  that  is  being  too  reserved,  as  you  must 
have  read  the  directions  of  her  letters." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  wisei' 
than  I  am,  if  you  had  done  the  same :  so 
tell  me  how  you  came  to  suppose  she 
wrote  to  a  lover:  if  you  will  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  I  may  perhaps  satisfy  yours. 
One  good  turn  deserves  another,  in  Wales 
as  well  as  elsewhere." 

"  You  would  tempt  one  to  do  and  say 

any 
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any  thing,  fair  lady :  the  sooner  I  leave 
the  Dun  Cow  the  better,  or  you  will 
mould  me  into  just  what  you  please.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  Mr.  Harland  in  the 
parlour,  and  my  master,  are  brothers  by 
marriage,  and  they  are  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  widow.  They  would 
not  have  given  her  so  much  liberty  as  the 
deceased  did:  however,  as  her  husband 
suffered  her  to  run  riot,  they  did  not  wish 
to  expose  her  to  the  world ;  but  they  will 
not  shew  her  the  same  lenity  now.  She 
used  to  correspond  with  a  Mr.  William 
Griffiths." 

"  The  deuce  take  you  for  a  witch  !  Yes, 
yes,  she  sometimes  wrote  to  him  at 
No.  — ,  Charles- street,  Westminster;  but 
she  generally  sent  all  her  letters  under  co- 
ver to  my  lord — the  earl  of  Delmont,  I 
mean — our  lord  of  the  manor;  and  she  al- 
ways directed  to  him  at  his  office." 

"  I  know  she  did ;  and  have  not  you 
now  a  letter  from  my  lord,  or  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths, 
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fiths,  snug  in  that  closet?  Surely  either 
the  lover  or  his  patron  will  not  neglect 
her  in  her  distress." 

"  Why  you  seem  to  have  a  familiar 
spirit,  Mr.  Martin;  else  how  came  you 
even  to  suspect  I  ever  concealed  letters  in 
that  closet  ?" 

"  I  have  at  least  a  very  trusty  agent, 
my  dear  woman,  whom  you  will  never 
discover,  nor  upon  whom  your  suspicions 
can  never  fall,"  taking  from  his  pocket 
farmer  Griffiths's  letter,  to  announce  the 
departure  of  William.  "  Have  you  any 
recollection  of  this  letter  having  once  upon 
a  time  lain  upon  the  top  of  that  punch- 
bowl?" 

The  landlady  really  looked  startled ;  she 
turned  it  over,  then  said — "  Indeed  I  do 
particularly  remember  that  letter;  the 
post-mark  Bristol ;  and  I  had  never  seen 
the  handwriting  before,  and  I  certainly 
did  lay  it  upon  that  punch-bowl;  there- 
fore how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  it 
come  into  your  possession?     I  recollect 

its 
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its  being  missing,  and  as  I  could  not  pro- 
duce it,  I  never  mentioned  it ;  so  I  lost 
the  postage,  which  I  hope  you  mean  to 
pay  me,  though  I  will  not  ask  you  for  the 
money  if  you  will  let  me  read  it." 

"  That  you  shall  do,  and  receive  the 
postage  besides — not  to  mention  any  trin- 
ket you  may  fancy,  if  you  in  return  will 
let  me  see  the  next  letter  that  comes  for 
Mrs.  Harland." 

"  Agreed,  if  you  will  ensure  my  not 
being  brought  into  any  trouble." 

"  I  give  you  my  honour  that  I  will 
guard  against  that,"  putting  Griffiths's  let- 
ter into  her  hands,  well  aware  that  she 
would  be  very  little  the  wiser  when  she 
had  done  so,  as  Griffiths  had  too  strictly 
adhered  to  the  cautions  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, to  enable  any  but  those  acquainted 
with  the  business  to  understand  his  mean- 
ing. 

"  Well,  now  I  am  just  as  wise  as  I  was 

before.—*  W M has  left  us— 

hope  he  is  with  you — James  is  gone  for  a 

soldier,' 
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soldier,'  and  so  on.  Why  what  does  all 
this  rhodomontade  tend  to  ?  what  a  cock 
and  a  bull  story  about  nothing!  Pray 
let  me  into  the  light  of  it,  my  dear  Mr. 
Martin,  for  it  is  all  Greek  to  me." 

"  Nay,  you  only  asked  to  read  the  let- 
ter; you  did  not  bargain  for  an  explana- 
tion." 

"  Never  mind  that :  now  we  have  gone 
so  far,  I  give  you  my  word  that  you  shall 
see  the  next  letter  that  comes  through  my 
hands  addressed  to  Mrs.  Harland ;  but  re- 
member, you  must  neither  keep  nor  open 
it,  because  I  am  answerable  for  all  letters 
that  are  left  here  reaching  their  owners  in 
safety:  so  now  explain  the  meaning  of 
this  Bristol  letter." 

"  I  thought  you  had  more  penetration, 

my  dear  woman  ;  W M stands 

for  a  love-child,  I  suspect,  who  has,  or  had, 
played  truant,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
joined  mamma.  James  may  be  another ; 
but  of  that  I  am  less  sure :  do  you  under- 
stand the  riddle?" 

"  Yes, 
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"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  up  to  the  business ; 
but  how  came  you  to  be  wiser  than  the 
deceased?  though  once  when  he  was  drunk 
he  talked  of  a  child,  and  his  wife." 

"  Poor  man !  and  you  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  regard  for  you,  and  of  my 
easy  temper;  perhaps  I  may  have  been 
employed  by  either  the  gentleman  or  the 
lady,  to  watch  over  this  proof  of  their  in- 
timacy." 

"  Not  by  the  lady,  I  dare  swear;  how- 
ever, I  will  not  be  too  curious ;  we  may 
understand  one  another  better  before  we 
part.  You  know  I  can  keep  a  secret,  and 
I  am  always  ready  to  oblige  a  friend,  with- 
out fee  or  reward." 

"  Your  generosity  will  only  render  me 
more  liberal :  you  shall  not  suffer  for  your 
disinterestedness :  my  promises  are  sacred. 
As  you  may  like  to  please  yourself,  pray 
accept  these  five  guineas,  to  purchase  any 
thing  you  want,  and  in  return,  do  tell 
me  whether  Mrs.  Harland  has  not  already 
written  to  London  ?" 

"  Last 
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"  Last  night  she  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Griffiths,  to  the  usual  address,  but  I 
could  see  it  contained  another,  and  seem- 
ingly a  very  large  one.  Knowing  that  your 
gentlemen  had  just  left  the  castle,  I  was, 
like  you,  very  curious  to  know  the  con- 
tents; but  she  always  wafers  before  she 
seals,  which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  open 
her  letters  without  its  being  discovered :  as 
to  sealing-wax,  the  more  is  used  the  better ; 
I  can  easily  make  that  give  way  :  as  it  was, 
I  could  only  with  much  difficulty  make 
out  that  the  enclosed  was  directed  to  the 
earl  of  Delmont,  and  to  be  delivered,  I 
suppose,  immediately." 

"  Now,  when  can  she  have  an  answer 
to  this  good  missive?" 

"  It  will  reach  London  to-morrow :  three 
days  hence  she  may  have  an  answer  by 
return  of  post — but  it  may  be  the  fourth 
day  from  hence." 

"  No  matter ;  only  contrive  to  affiDrd 
me  a  glimpse  of  the  contents,  and  you 
will  render  me  your  debtor  to  all  eternity." 

"  But 
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"  But  suppose  it  should,  as  usual,  be 
franked  by  my  lord?" 

"  What  matters  ?  as  you  can  take  a 
peep  at  the  inside,  if  inclined." 

"  I  was  wrong  to  let  you  into  that  se- 
cret ;  but  you  have  such  a  way  of  taking 
one  by  surprise,  that  I  will  see  what  can 
be  done  to  oblige  you  ;  only,  for  the  love 
of  God,  keep  the  secret,  since  the  letters 
might  be  removed  from  hence;  nay,  per- 
haps we  might  lose  our  licence." 

Martin  vowed  to  be  as  secret  as  the 
grave;  and  again  hinted  that  a  handsome 
brooch  would  set  off  her  handkerchief 
Thus,  by  flattering  her  vanity,  and  ren- 
dering it  conducive  to  her  interest  to  gra- 
tify his  curiosity,  he  hoped  to  obtain  some 
intelligence  which  might  enable  the  gen- 
tlemen to  decide  how  they  ought  to  pro- 
ceed. The  no  longer  reserved  landlady 
very  freely  discussed  Mrs.  Harland's  cha- 
racter, who  was  feared  and  disliked  by  all 
the  neighbourhood  *,  but  as  her  late  hus- 
band and  she  were  known  to  be  related  to 

the 
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the  earl,  of  whom  our  hostess  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms,  no  one  dare  openly  affront 
the  lady.  Mr.  Tremayne,  the  law  stew- 
ard, always  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  she  frequently  spent  weeks  at 
his  house.  No  other  person  would  prob- 
ably have  been  able  to  save  Mrs.  Gwynne 
from  a  prison  but  Mrs.  Harland,  Vv'hose 
connexion  with  the  ministry  rendered  her 
all-powerful ;  since  no  one  acquainted  w  ith 
the  real  circumstances  w^ere  inclined  to  ac- 
quit the  old  woman  of  having  at  least  in- 
tended to  do  her  husband  a  serious  mis- 
chief Martin  did  not  tell  the  gentlemen 
the  hopes  he  entertained  of  having  silenced 
the  laudlady's  scruples,  for  fear' the  expect- 
ed letter  might  travel  express,  or  by  some 
other  conveyance  which  might  defeat  his 
schemes;  he  therefore  merely  told  them 
he  had  opened  his  batteries,  but  could  not 
yet  tell  whether  the  place  would  surren- 
der at  discretion. 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  preparations  for  the  funeral  were  car- 
ried on  under  Martin's  direction :  every 
respect  was  to  be  paid  the  deceased ;  but 
so  far  from  London,  many  shewy  appen- 
dages were  obliged  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Mrs.  Harland  received  no  one  but  her 
tradespeople,  and  did  not  interfere  with 
the  undertaker  and  his  men;  but  Mrs. 
Gwynne  told  the  former,  that  her  late 
master  had  always  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
buried  by  torchhght,  as  he  thought  it 
more  solemn;  and  she  wished  his  brother 
to  be  informed  of  the  circumstance.  Of 
course  what  she  had  said  was  repeated  to 
Martin,  that  he  might  give  in  the  report 
to  Mr.  Harland.  He  did  so  ;  and  as  that 
gentleman  thought  the  old  woman  might 
speak  truth,  and  as  it  did  not  appear  that 

the 
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the  plotting  widow  could  have  any  end 
to  answer  by  his  acceding  to  what  he  was 
to  suppose  was  the  wish  of  the  deceased, 
he  desired  orders  might  be  given  accord- 
ingly. 

No  letter  arrived  by  return  of  post;  but 
on  the  fourth  evening  after  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Harland,  Mrs.  Gwynne  came  to  the 
Dun  Cow,  to  request  Mrs.  Lanfrydd 
would  send  any  letters  for  her  mistress  up 
to  the  castle  the  moment  they  arrived,  as 
she  was  very  anxious  for  an  answer  to  one 
she  had  lately  written. 

Mrs.  Lanfrydd  promised  to  attend  to 
madam's  wishes.  Martin,  who  was,  as 
usual,  in  the  bar,  walked  some  part  of  the 
way  home  with  the  old  woman,  who  was 
very  curious  to  know  whether  the  gentle- 
men meant  to  leave  the  village  as  soon  as 
the  funeral  was  over.  The  valet  supposed 
they  did ;  since  as  they  had  dispensed  with 
a  coroner's  inquest,  he  did  not  believe 
they  either  wished  or  intended  to  see  Mrs. 

u  Harland 
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Harland  in  Wales:  they  had  certainly 
adopted  other  plans,  which  must  finally 
induce  her  to  afford  them  the  satisfaction 
they  required. 

Mrs.  Gwynne  supposed  he  alluded  to 
the  child,  adding,  with  a  meaning  look — 
"  She  does  not  seem  to  fear  Mr.  Harland." 

"  I  dare  say  not,  as  she  cannot  be  a- 
ware  how  well  he  is  informed;  yet  surely 
she  cannot  flatter  herself  that  his  late  bro- 
ther  suffered  him  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  her  iiaving  a  protege,  who  has  been,  or 
was  to  have  been,  sent  out  of  England.  I 
only  wonder  more  summary  means  were 
not  adopted  to  remove  such  a  thorn,  as 
the  youth  may  yet  prove :  however,  this 
does  not  concern  you,  Mrs.  Gwynne;  I 
acquit  you  of  having  any  thing  to  answer 
for  upon  tliat  score :  so  tell  me,  did  the 
deceased  ever  really  express  a  wdsh  to  be 
buried  by  torch-light?" 

"  Very  often ;  he  thought  it  more  so- 
lemn, he  used  to  say  ;  but  did  not  expect 

he 
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lie  should  be  so  favoured,  else,  with  his 
own  good  will,  he  would  not  be  placed  in 
the  grave  before  midnight." 

"  Then  depend  upon  it  his  wishes  will 
be  complied  with  :  so  pray  what  are  your 
lady's  plans  after  the  funeral  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  inform  you :  she 
is,  and  always  was,  mighty  close :  once  she 
said  she  should  never  leave  Eskdale ;  but 
that  was  too  good  news  to  be  true." 

"  Why  so?  you  must  pay  your  court 
to  her  to  induce  her  to  continue  in  that 
mind ;"  wishing  her  a  good  evening,  as  he 
began  to  suspect  the  old  woman  vvas  mere- 
ly the  puppet  of  her  mistress,  who  had 
hoped  through  her  means  to  fathom  the 
gentlemen's  real  plans,  and  future  inten- 
tions. This  he  told  JNIrs.  Lanfrydd  when 
he  returned,  declaring  that  he  was  more 
anxious  than  ever  for  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  letter. 

"  You  liave  so  raised  my  curiosity,  Mr. 
Martin,  that  I  will  run  every  risk  to  oblige 
you.     Madam  is  evidently  afraid  her  let- 

VOL.  iL  L  ters 
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ters  should  remain  any  time  here  now, 
therefore  she  must  have  some  strange  se- 
crets. Your  gentlemen  suffer  their  letters 
to  remain  for  hours  in  my  possession  after 
they  are  v/ritten,  and  don't  require  those 
they  receive  to  be  carried  up  to  their  bed- 
rooms. She  never  sends  her  letters  till 
the  bag  is  making  up,  and  was  always, 
when  at  home,  all  anxiety  to  receive  her 
answers.  Depend  upon  it  she  is  as  deep 
as  Garrick." 

"  As  old  Nick  himself  I  should  not 
wonder  her  worthless  confident  were  here 
to-morrow  morning  as  soon  as  the  post." 

"  I  can  be  a  match  for  her  if  she  is : 
you  and  I  have  only  to  turn  out  a  little 
sooner;  the  man  who  leaves  the  letters 
here  in  the  morning  calls  for  those  that 
are  to  go  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
To  oblige  me,  he  will  call  here  an  hour 
sooner  to-morrow:  I  can  make  the  ap- 
proaching funeral  an  excuse  for  my  request. 
Leave  me  alone  to  manage  matters." 

"Any 
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"  Any  bribe  you  may  choose  to  hold 
out,  I  will  be  answerable  for." 

"  Two  glasses  of  spirits  will  make  him 
do  any  thing;"  and  thus  it  was  settled. 

Martin  suffered  her  to  make  her  private 
arrangements  with  the  postman,  who  came 
into  all  her  plans ;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
he  did  not  oversleep  himself  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance 
till  the  man  was  gone,  w^hen  having  fas- 
tened the  parlour  door,  the  landlady  ex- 
claimed— "  Here  it  is ;  and  v/hat  is  very 
unusual,  it  is  franked  by  my  lord  himself 
A  Mr.  — —  generally  franked  madam's 
letters,  let  them  come  from  whom  they 
might." 

"  But  as  the  lady  wrote,  you  say,  to 
this  great  man,  who  is  her  relation,  where 
is  the  wonder  ?"  was  the  reply ;  "  so  let 
me  see  you  display  your  dexterity :  this 
is  a  fine  large  seal." 

While  he  was  speaking,  she  applied  a 
very  thin  instrument,  which  she  had  pre- 
viously heated,  to  the  wax,  and  in  an  in- 
L  2  stant 
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stant  raised  the  seal  very  neatly. — "  For- 
tunately here  is  no  wafer,"  she  cried. 
"  My  lord  did  not  take  the  same  precau- 
tion she  always  does.  Well,  I  have  never 
had  above  a  dozen  of  his  franks  go  through 
my  hands.  Mr.  Tremayne's  letters  are 
not  left  here." 

The  impatient  Martin  snatched  a  very 
long  unsealed  missive  out  of  her  hand, 
which  she  had  taken  out  of  the  cover,  say- 
ing— "  We  have  no  time  to  lose,"  hastily 
reading  it  over  to  his  companion :  he  then 
requested  she  would  leave  him  to  make  a 
few  memorandums,  when  he  would  re-en- 
close it ;  and  he  would  make  himself  an- 
sv*rerable  for  all  being  safe. 

Mrs.  Lanfrydd  made  no  objections  ;  and 
as  he  was  master  of  shorthand,  he  copied 
the  whole  in  so  little  time,  she  was  sure 
he  could  not  have  written  much ;  but  hav- 
ing replaced  the  seal,  with  even  more  dex- 
terity than  she  had  opened  it,  Martin  paid 
her  many  compliments  upon  her  skill,  de- 
claring, that  had  he  not  been  privy  to  the 

circum- 
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circumstance,  he  should  have  sworn  it  had 
never  been  opened. 

The  maid  was  immediately  dispatched 
to  the  castle,  where  Mrs.  Harland  was  ea- 
gerly waiting  her  approach.  She  thanked 
her  for  coming  so  early,  and  tore  the  let- 
ter open,  beginning  to  read,  even  before 
she  thought  of  giving  her  the  accustomed 
twopence — till  seeing  she  remained  in 
waiting,  she  threw  her  sixpence,  desiring 
her  to  keep  the  change,  which,  considering 
her  general  disposition,  the  maid  thought 
very  generous.  Her  return  convinced  her 
mistress  and  Martin  that  no  suspicions  had 
been  entertained  of  their  having  previous- 
ly read  her  dispatch,  which  the  landlady 
had  but  very  imperfectly  understood,  and 
which  Martin  explained  not  exactly  agree- 
able to  his  belief  As  soon  as  the  gentle- 
men met  at  breakfast,  the  valet  produced 
what  he  had  written,  and  was  desired  to 
read  his  production,  which  he  did  as  fol- 
lows: 

L  3  "  G 
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"  G was  from  home  when 

your  letter  arrived,  which  prevented  my 
receiving  it  so  early  as  I  ought  to  have 
done;  and  to  avoid  any  farther  delay,  I 
shall  frank  and  dispatch  this  myself,  since 
no  time  must  now  be  lost  in  removing 

W M .     Your  surprise  at  finding 

the  castle  so  strongly  garrisoned  when  you 
returned,  was  very  natural ;  though  it  was 
no  more  than  you  deserved,  for  having 
been  so  absurd  as  to  leave  home,  knowing 
the  precarious  state  of  your  husband,  and 
how  much  your  presence  was  required  at 
Eskdale;  but  I  shall  not  repeat  what  I 
told  you  when  we  met,  but  merely  ob- 
serve, that  it  would  have  been  much  to 
your  interest  to  have  considered  even  the 
opinion  of  your  uninformed  neighbours, 
who  will  be  as  ready  as  your  late  husband's 
guests  to  descant  upon  your  want  of  feel- 
ing. You  were  perfectly  right  in  ridding 
the  house  of  such  troublesome,  not  to  say 
impertinent,  visitors  :  your  being  at  home 
would  have  prevented  their  gaining  ad- 
mittance. 
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mittance.  All  things  considered,  Gwynne 
seems  to  have  done  her  duty.  Of  course 
the  deceased  had  contrived  to  correspond 
with  the  trader,  who  can  bribe  as  high  as 
I  can;  and  money  frequently  removes 
more  scruples  than  any  hopes  of  patronage 
which  may  be  held  out.  As  to  Gil  Bias, 
as  you  have  properly  named  him,  he  is  no 
servant,  but  some  clever  fellow,  who  seems 

to  be  a  match  even  for  W G : 

you  cannot  be  sufficiently  upon  your 
guard  against  a  man  of  that  description, 
who  must  have  had  some  motive  for  ac- 
companying you  to  town,  when  you  took 
your  last  ill-advised  journey.  You  are 
never  sufficiently  upon  your' guard,  else 
could  he  have  traced  you  to  your  lodgings, 
or  have  given  you  so  fully  to  understand 
who  was  your  solicitor  f  He  seems  ex- 
actly calculated  to  make  fools  of  women, 
and  to  deceive  the  wisest  of  us  men.  I 
thought  I  was  followed  that  evening :  I 
only  wish  I  had  turned  short  upon  the 
fellow,  I  would  soon  have  brought  him 
L  4  over 
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over  to  our  interest.  You  never  men- 
tioned having  travelled  with  any  particu- 
lar person,  or  I  should  have  guessed  there 
was  some  scheme  in  view.  Keen  as  you 
are,  and  always  alive  to  your  own  inte- 
rest, you  have  of  late  acted  very  absurdly. 
Let  them  order  the  funeral,  and  be  at  all 
the  expence ;  only  remember,  grant  them 
no  personal  interview.  After  the  hints 
you  say  Gil  Bias  threw  out,  you  cannot 
be  sufficiently  upon  your  guard :  excuse 
yourself  from  seeing  these  mighty  offici- 
ous people,  under  the  plea  of  your  recent 
loss  rendering  it  improper  you  should  re- 
ceive visitors.  Do  not  commit  yourself 
by  the  slightest  imprudence,  or  deviation 
from  my  orders,  as  you  value  my  future 
protection. 

"  Foolish  the  Fifth  has  not  left  a  will, 
I  suppose;  indeed,  as  he  had  nothing  to 
leave,  it  would  have  been  mere  waste  pa- 
per. I  shall  not  suffer  you  to  administer 
to  his  effects,  as  he  may  have  contracted 
debts  you  might  be  obliged  to  pay.     You 

shall 
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shall  be  amply  provided  for.  I  hope  the 
affectionate  brother  will  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased,  and  indulge  him 
with  an  evening,  if  not  a  midnight  fune- 
ral :  that  was  a  bright  thought  of  yours,  as 
it  will  enable  you  to  leave  Eskdale  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  hours  before  the  friends. 
No  difficulties  can  arise  at  Broomfields :  a 
present  supply,  and  promises  of  future 
protection  and  assistance,  will  enable  you 
to  remove  the  lad  at  a  moment's  notice. 
A  very  advantageous  situation  may  have 
offered  for  him,  and  not  a  moment  must 
be  lost  if  you  would  secure  it  for  him : 
but  you  have  paved  the  way  for  his  re- 
moval, and  the  money  which  was  destined 
for  the  funeral  expences  will  more  than 
suffice.  Would  you  believe  it,  I  really 
feel  interested  in  the  youth's  future  wel- 
fare, owing  to  the  report  of  W G , 

who  spent  a  few  days  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Westbury  last  summer,  to  recruit 
his  health.  I  had  forbidden  his  visiting 
his  brother ;  but  according  to  his  account, 
l5  W 
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W M was  considered  a  prodigy, 

and  was  noticed  by  all  the  gentry,  and 
others  in  the  environs :  he  brought  me  a 
specimen  of  his  skill  in  turning,  which 
surprised  me ;  indeed,  from  all  he  learnt, 
I  am  convinced  that  he  will  do  the  great- 
est honour  to  my  recommendation ;  there- 
fore I  propose  sending  him  out  to  India, 
as  a  writer ;  he  shall  sail  in  the  next  ship 
that  clears  for  that  part  of  the  globe. 

"  Since  Murray  is  once  more  in  Bri- 
tain, G and  I  have  settled  that  you 

are  for  the  present  to  bring  your  protege, 
and  to  take  up  your  own  abode  at  his 
house  in  Westminster,  since  for  the  pre- 
sent you  must  not  be  seen  even  near  your 
own  lodgings,  as  we  cannot  be  aware  of 
what  may  be  in  agitation.  Do  not  travel 
in  a  stage  :  take  the  Gloucester  road  when 
you  leave  Wales;  then  you  may  change 
your  road,  and  cross  the  Passage,  which 
may  prevent  their  tracing  your  route :  from 
Broomfields  cross  into  the  Salisbury  road  ; 
and  should  you  suspect  you  are  followed, 

take 
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take  four  horses,  and  cross  the  country 
again.  At  Salthill  you  shall  find  a  letter, 
containing  further  instructions.  You  must 
be  very  deficient  in  tact  if  you  cannot 
reach  London  without  having  been  traced 
or  followed :  but  you  shall,  I  repeat,  re- 
ceive your  final  orders  at  Salthill. 

"  To  stop  the  mouths  of  Morgan  and 
Gwynne,  give  the  former  the  wardrobe 
of  the  deceased ;  Tremayne  pays  him  his 
wages:  and  promise  the  old  woman  ten 
shillings  a- week  during  your  absence.  Let 
her  dismiss  her  assistant;  the  fewer  of 
them,  the  less  likely  they  will  make  mis- 
chief. 

"  Yours  sincerely. 

"  Burn  as  soon  as  read." 


"  Well,"  cried  the  colonel,  "  the  earl 
seems  to  have  some  feeling  for  his  son : 
I  do  hope  we  shall  bring  him  to  terms.*' 

"  My  fears  that  he  will  prove  too  many 

for  us,  fully  keep  pace  with  my  hopes," 

L  6  replied 
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replied  Mr.  Harland ;  "  but  it  should  ap- 
pear he  is  not  aware  that  William  Mansel 
has  left  Broomfields.  Notwithstanding 
Mrs.  Harland  set  out  for  London  upon 
making  the  discovery,  she  has  certainly 
never  mentioned  what  had  occurred,  pos- 
sibly that  she  might  continue  to  draw 
upon  my  lord  for  his  maintenance,  &c. 
She  will  now  plead,  in  excuse  for  her  si- 
lence, that  she  made  no  doubt  of  the 
youth's  returning,  therefore  was  unwil- 
ling to  occasion  her  beloved  cousin  any 
uneasiness." 

"  I  dare  say  the  artful  jade  has  a  tale 
ready  cut  and  dried  for  his  lordship's  ear," 
rejoined  the  colonel :  "  nor  really  do  I 
consider  it  worth  our  while  to  watch  her 
motions,  since  the  dear  boy  is  removed 
out  of  her  reach.  Our  supineness  may 
lead  her  to  suppose  we  are  either  her 
dupes,  or  very  indifferent  respecting  the 
fate  of  the  youth." 

"  Oh,  let  her  go,  when  and  how  she 
likes ;  she  will  be  forthcoming  if  the  earl 

requires 
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requires  her  presence;  she  must  now  ac- 
knowledge William  has  left  Westbury ;  I 
think  his  lordship  will  not  spare  her." 

Martin  felt  assured  that  she  would  pro- 
ceed straight  to  Salthill ;  though  she  might, 
upon  second  thoughts,  call  at  GrifRths's, 
and  induce  them  to  declare  the  boy  had 
but  just  left  them;  at  all  events,  the  earl 
would  pay  for  postchaises. 

"  No  doubt,"  resumed  the  colonel ;  "  the 
midnight  funeral,  you  see,  was  to  answer 
some  purpose — of  what  nature  I  cannot 
exactly  fathom." 

"  We  shall  discover,"  observed  Mr. 
Harland ;  "  however,  as  we  have  ordered 
that  the  body  should  not  be  moved  before 
sunset,  let  matters  take  their  course.  She 
may  proceed  at  her  own  time  and  at  her 
own  leisure  to  London,  since  it  would 
prove  a  useless  expence  and  trouble  to  fol- 
low her,  as  we  know  where  she  is  going 
to  take  up  her  abode;  and,  no  doubt,  the 
earl  will  bring  her  forwai^,  if  required ; 

and 
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and  we  also  know  where  to  find  the  Grif- 
fithses  at  a  moment's  notice." 

Martin  was  quite  of  Mr.  Harlan  d's  opi- 
nion ;  and  as  he  was  more  than  liberal  to- 
wards Mrs.  Lanfrydd,  she  promised  him 
the  sight  of  every  letter  directed  to  Esk- 
dale. 

The  undertaker,  when  he  attended  to 
receive  his  final  orders,  told  Martin  that 
Mrs.  Harland  had  never  chosen  to  see 
him.  Mother  Gwynne  affected  to  look 
sorrowful,  and  Kate  grinned  behind  her 
back ;  altogether  they  were  a  strange  set, 
and  no  credit  to  any  decent  house. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  was  as  handsome  as  one  a  had 
ever  been  seen  in  Wales ;  the  two  gentle- 
men attended  as  mourners,  as  did  doctor 
Price  and  Mr.  Tremayne,  who  were  much 
gratified  by  the  tokens  of  respect  they  re- 
ceived ;  and  according  to  the  orders  he 
had  received,  Mr.  Owen  the  undertaker 
brought  his  bill  to  the  Dun  Cow  the  morn- 
ing 
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ing  after  the  last  duties  had  been  paid  the 
deceased. — "  So,  Mr.  Martin,"  were  his 
first  words,  "  madam  is  already  off,  pack 
and  baggage." 

"  You  do  not  mean  it !"  cried  the  valet, 
"  Fact,  I  give  you  my  honour ;  she  set 
off  in  high  style,  as  you  shall  hear.  A 
drunken  rascal,  in  my  employ,  was  called 
from  home  yesterday  morning  to  see  his 
sick  father,  who  resides  about  seven  miles 
from  hence ;  I  gave  him  leave  of  absence, 
upon  his  promising  to  return  for  the  fune- 
ral ;  he  however  got  drunk  to  drown  sor- 
row, as  his  father  was  dead  when  he  ar- 
rived :  he  was  however  making  a  start  to 
stagger  home  between  ten  and  eleven  at 
night,  when  who  should  pull  up  to  the 
very  alehouse  where  he  had  been  drinking, 
but  old  Morgan — you  know  him — with 
madam,  in  a  light  cart ;  as  it  was  bright 
moonhght,  he  hailed  the  old  fellow,  in- 
quiring where  he  was  going.  Morgan  af- 
fected not  to  know  him,  when  the  stage- 
coach  they  had  come  to  meet  drove  up, 

when 
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when  madam  inquired  whether  she  could 
have  an  inside  place.  The  coachman  said 
yes ;  so  after  two  large  trunks  and  some 
small  parcels  were  stowed  within  and  with- 
out, she  proceeded  on  her  journey,  and 
Morgan  gave  Tudor  a  cast  home,  where  he 
arrived  about  midnight.  The  old  gardener 
told  him  that  the  funeral  was  over,  and 
that  madam  had  received  letters,  which 
had  obliged  her  to  set  off  immediately  for 
London.  I  could  hardly  beUeve  this 
strange  story ;  indeed  I  suspected  the  sot 
had  either  seen  double,  or  had  invented 
the  tale ;  so  I  made  an  excuse  for  calling 
at  the  castle  before  I  came  here,  and  Mrs. 
Gwynne  told  me,  unasked,  that  her  lady 
was  gone  to  London  upon  business  re- 
specting her  late  master's  will.  I  made 
no  observation  upon  the  indecency  of  her 
proceedings,  and  could  only  rejoice  she 
was  not  to  be  pay-mistress ;  but  I  did  in- 
quire when  she  would  return. — *  Very 
soon/  she  replied.  Now  this  did  not  ac- 
cord  with   the  baggage  she   has  taken; 

but 
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but  I  did  not  choose  to  hold  any  further 
parley  with  that  worthless  old  wretch; 
only  I  thought  it  right  to  let  the  present 
Mr.  Harland  know  of  her  departure; 
should  she  never  return,  no  one  will  re- 
gret her  absence." 

Martin  agreed  she  had  acted  very 
strangely,  since  she  might  as  well  have 
taken  daylight  for  her  journey ;  settling 
very  libei-ally  with  the  man,  who  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  thanks  and  good  wishes,  and 
took  his  leave,  very  much  impressed  in  fa- 
vour of  both  masters  and  man. 

Mrs.  Lanfrydd,  who  had  been  present 
during  the  undertaker's  visit,  was  highly 
offended  at  having  been  so  neglected  by 
her  former  patroness — "  Ay,  ay,  now  I 
may  go  hang  for  her!  yes,  yes,  she  has 
something  very  black  to  answer  for,  I  will 
be  bound ;  but  mark  my  words,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, it  will  come  home  to  her  sooner  or 
later ;  she  will  make  a  clean  breast  before 
she  dies.  Surely  my  past  services  were 
worth  a  small  remembrance;  for  she  will 

never 
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never  return  here — the  letter  for  that !  I 
only  wish  I  dare  speak  more  openly.  A 
pretty  thing  for  a  lady,  as  she  calls  her- 
self, to  be  jaunting  about  the  night  her 
poor  husband  was  laid  in  the  ground,  a  vile 
eocatrice !  Only  leave  me  your  direction, 
Mr.  Martin,  and  I  will  write  you  all  I  can 
pick  up  about  this  widow  bewitched,  and 
that  limb  of  the  devil  mother  Gwynne ;  a 
sweet  pair  they  are;  pity  they  should  ever 
be  separated." 

While  she  was  thus  venting  her  spleen, 
Martin,  who  had  reechoed  all  she  said, 
went  to  give  in  his  report  to  the  gentle- 
men, who  were  more  amused  than  sur- 
prised at  Mrs.  Harland's  departure,  rather 
enjoying  the  having  frightened  her  into 
making  her  exit  so  shabbily.  Like  most 
cunning  people,  she  had  overshot  her  mark, 
and  excited  more  curiosity  and  animad- 
version by  her  silly  attempt  at  privacy, 
than  had  islie  set  off  at  noonday  in  a  chaise. 
As  they  knew  where  to  seek  her  in  Lon- 
don, they  cared  very  little  how  she  travel- 

led 
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led.  Having  finally  decided  that  the  late 
Mr.  Harland's  bequest,  or  rather  gift,  to 
his  grandson,  must  be  the  ostensible  reason 
for  addressing  the  great  man,  and  having 
nothing  now  to  detain  them  at  Eskdale, 
they  set  out  on  their  return  to  Westbury ; 
Mr.  Harland  having  agreed  to  spend  a 
fortnight  with  the  colonel  in  his  rural 
abode;  Martin  was  in  consequence  sent  for- 
ward to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  their  reception. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Farmer  Abinger  was  very  happy  to  see 
so  excellent  a  lodger  again,  and  had  made 
every  arrangement  to  render  him  and  his 
guest  comfortable.  It  had  been  settled  in 
their  privy  council  that  no  notice  should 
be  taken  respecting  what  had  occurred 
during  their   absence,   and    that   Martin 

should 
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should  not  renew  his  visits  at  Griffiths's,  or 
make  any  inquiries  respecting  his  family ; 
though  he  was  to  treasure  up  any  intelli- 
gence he  might  glean  from  indifferent 
people. 

The  morning  after  their  return  proving 
very  fine,  Mr.  Harland  said  after  break- 
fast— "  Shall  you  have  any  objection,  co- 
lonel, to  accompany  me  to  Mr.  Arlington's? 
he  has  a  house  between  this  and  Clifton ; 
and  I  have  provided  myself  with  a  letter 
for  him  from  a  Swiss  house  in  London, 
with  whom  I  have  had  dealings,  and  with 
whom  he  is  also  connected,  since  I  am  very 
curious  to  see  his  youngest  daughter,  who 
is,  or  rather  was,  as  you  have  heard,  a 
most  wonderful  favourite  of  Edward  Mel- 
fort,  the  name  my  nephew  now  bears;  to 
the  first  his  grandfather  gave  him  a  right 
at  his  christening,  the  other  he  derives  from 
a  purchase  baron  Villars  has  made  for  him 
of  an  estate,  which  gives  its  name  to  its 
|)roprietor.  The  baron  managed  every 
thing — I  only  found  the  money ;  we  con- 
sidered 
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sidered  this  as  a  proper  precaution  when 
he  removed  to  Switzerland,  and  I  am  sin- 
cerely rejoiced  we  were  so  provident,  as  I 
think  the  statesman  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  discover  whither  he  is  gone." 

The  colonel  could  only  applaud  the  ge- 
nerosity of  his  friend,  observing  that  he 
considered  his  mother's  fortune  as  merely 
held  in  trust  for  him — "  But  we  will  not 
enter  upon  that  subject  at  present,"  he 
continued.  "  I  am  as  impatient  to  see 
Ellen  Arlington  as  you  appear;  report 
speaks  highly  in  her  favour ;  and  should 
our  joint  protege,  as  I  consider  him  as 
much  my  future  care  as  he  ought  to  be 
yours,  be  ever  reinstated  in  his  rights,  per- 
haps her  father's  large  fortune  might  re- 
concile even  the  haughty  earl  Delmont  to 
the  match,  admitting  their  early  attach- 
ment should  prove  permanent,  though 
absence  is  not  considered  favourable  to 
love." 

"  Why  their  mutual  regard  hardly  de- 
serves that  name,  and  I  think  it  most  pro- 
bable 
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bable  each  will  make  another  choice,  since 
should  my  nephew  be  acknowledged  by 
his  father,  that  may  prove  a  serious  obsta- 
cle, as  I  am  not  so  sanguine  respecting  the 
old  merchant's  money  smoothing  their 
path,  since  he  is  a  vulgar  old  fellow,  and 
as  positive  and  overbearing  in  his  way,  as 
the  earl  ever  was,  where  he  dare  display 
his  natural  temper;  and  should  our  hopes 
of  establishing  the  dear  boy's  rights  be 
frustrated,  he  will  probably  spend  his  life 
in  Switzerland,  and  intermarry  with  some 
good  family  of  that  nation." 

They  continued  to  discuss  these  proba- 
bilities as  they  proceeded  towards  Clifton, 
having  been  directed  by  their  landlord  to 
Fir  Grove,  as  Mr.  Arlington  had  named 
his  large  but  old-fashioned  house,  which 
stood  midway  between  Westbury  and 
Clifton.  The  mansion  appeared  handsome 
as  they  approached,  and  the  lawn  in  front 
was  enclosed  on  each  side  by  very  lofty 
walls,  which  seemed  covered  with  fine 
fruit  trees  in  full  bearing ;  a  sunk  fence  se- 
cured 
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cured  it  in  front,  and  a  pair  of  large  iron 
gates  marked  the  grand  entrance.  They 
heard  some  one  talking  as  they  drew  near, 
and  now  perceived  a  small  door  in  the 
wall  next  them,  appropriated  to  the  gar- 
deners and  other  people  at  work  in  the 
grounds,  through  which  an  elderly  man, 
leaning  upon  a  crutch-stick,  now  issued, 
followed  by  another  in  a  blue  apron,  whom 
he  thus  apostrophized — *•'  You  are  a  stu- 
pid fool !  I  will  have  a  dozen  spring  guns 
set  upon  the  premises ;  none  of  your  men- 
traps  for  me !  young  as  my  daughters  are, 
there  are  people  who  would  fancy  it  a 
good  joke." 

As  our  friends  were  by  this  time  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  the  speaker,  whom  they 
guessed  was  Mr.  Arlington,  they  drew 
nearer;  while  he,  aware  that  he  had  been 
overheard,  addressed  them  with  what  he 
meant  to  be  an  attempt  at  pleasantry — 
"  You,  gentlemen,  do  not  look  as  if  you 
were  planning  how  best  to  scale  my  walls, 
which  some  rogues  did  last  night,  who 

have 
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have  robbed  me  of  some  of  my  choicest 
fniit;  I  only  wish  I  could  trace  them, 
they  should  remember  trespassing  upon 
the  premises  of  Robert  Arlington." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate, Mr.  Arlington,"  replied  the 
merchant.     "  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter 

from  Mr.  Du  Verney,  of  the  firm  of 

S^ -,  with  whom,  like  yourself,  I  am  in 

the  habit  of  doing  business." 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  see  any  friend  of 
Mr.  Du  Verney,  and  a  b?  other  chip  must 
be  doubly  welcome.  Pray  walk  in,  gen- 
tlemen. I  have  long  had  dealings  with 
our  joint  friend,  who  is  a  most  liberal,  ex- 
cellent man ;  none  of  your  speculators;  like 
us  Bristol  men,  he  dislikes  dash  :  we  make 
it  a  rule  to  keep  all  those  people  down  if 
we  can ;  let  them  go  to  Liverpool,  if  they 
want  to  play  at  speculation ;  slow  and  sure 
is  our  maxim.  Is  that  gentleman  in  bu- 
siness ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  he  is  in  the  army,"  intro- 
ducing the  colonel  as  a  near  relation. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Arlington  had  led  the  way  through 
the  small  door,  and  upon  looking  round, 
aoain  lamented  the  serious  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained,  declaring  that  the  plants  which 
had  been  taken  were  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,  since  they  were  most  of  them  ex- 
otics, which  were  hardly  to  be  met  with 
in  England — "  There  is  where  the  rogues 
made  their  entrance,"  pointing  to  where 
the  wall  had  evidently  given  way.  It  ap- 
peared that  a  violent  wind  had  forced  it 
out  of  its  level,  and  that  it  would  have 
fallen  into  the  garden,  had  it  not  been 
propped  up  and  otherwise  secured. — "  I 
meant  to  have  taken  the  old  wall  down 
in  the  autumn;  and  now  it  will  only  be 
locking  the  door  after  the  mischief  is  done; 
I  was  by  no  means  aware  of  its  very  crazy 
state.  My  stupid  ass  never  perceived  any 
thing  was  missing  till  within  this  half 
hour,  and  he  could  not  conceive  how  the 
rogues  had  got  in,  a  fool !  when  I  imme- 
diately discovered  their  footsteps  under 
the  breach ;  there,  if  you  look  up,  gentle- 

voL.  IL  M  men. 
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men,  you  may  see  where  they  came  from ; 
that  prop  seemed  placed  on  purpose  to  fa- 
cilitate their  entrance ;  I  speak  in  the  plu- 
ral, as  there  are  different  foot-marks ;  they 
were  no  strangers  to  the  premises,  I  will 
be  bound,  probably  friends  of  the  garden- 
er; I  only  hope  they  have  succeeded  so 
well  they  mean  to  come  again — they  shall 
find  me  prepared  for  their  reception.  I 
prefer  spring  guns  to  men-traps — what  is 
your  opinion,  gentlemen  ?" 

^'  I  cannot  say  I  am  very  partial  to 
either,"  rejoined  the  colonel :  **  a  caution 
to  that  eifect  may  prevent  depredations ; 
but  1  should  not  feel  comfortable  were  I 
to  be  accessary  to  even  a  rogue's  death." 

**  There  we  differ,  colonel ;  I  should 
think  I  had  done  the  country  a  service. 
Mr«.  Arlington  and  the  girls  have  gone 
in ;  they  have,  like  me,  been  grieving 
over  our  loss,  as  many  of  the  plants  were 
theirs ;  but  when  I  began  upon  Meadows, 
they  walked  away.  I  don't  know  how 
Mrs.   Arlington  manages;   but,  without 

scolding 
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scolding  half  so  much  as  I  do,  she  is  much 
more  attended  to ;  she  preaches  patience ; 
and  when  I  told  her  this  morning  that  I 
was  more  provoked  upon  her  account  and 
the  girls  than  my  own,  as  I  may  not  be 
here  this  time  twelvemonths,  she  assured 
liie,  as  did  Ellen,  they  had  rather  all  their 
plants  had  been  gone  than  have  seen  me 
out  of  sorts.  They  mean  well,  Mr.  Har- 
land.  As  women  go,  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  my  choice:  Mrs.  Arlington  has 
convinced  me  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
fortune  in  than  with  a  wife.  My  daugh- 
ters are  good  girls ;  Ellen  used  to  be  too 
giddy ;  silly  girl,  she  has  taken  some 
strange  fancies  into  her  head  that  1  cannot 
remove;  though  she  does  not  go  untold 
of  her  folly  :  Anne,  my  eldest,  is  more  pru- 
dent, and  will  make  the  wisest  selection 
when  she  chooses  a  husband ;  they  have 
only  to  look  above  themselves — they  only 
want  rank;  I  will  give  them  money,  if 
they  majrry  to  pleajse  me,  to  purchase  a  ti- 

M  2  "  But 
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"  But  does  rank  always  ensure  happi- 
ness ?"  asked  Mr.  Harland.  "  I  have  seen 
many  melancholy  instances  of  the  con- 
trary." 

Mr.  Arlington  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  his  guest's  family  history  to 
induce  him  to  drop  the  subject;  though 
he  agreed  at  last  that  he  had  the  best  of 
the  argument,  leading  the  way  through 
a  large  gloomy  hall  into  a  very  pleasant 
morning  room,  where  they  found  Mrs. 
Arlington  and  her  daughters,  to  whom 
the  guests  were  introduced  as  friends  of 
Mr.  Du  Verney,  when  the  old  gentleman 
called  for  sandwiches. 

Mrs.  Arlington  was  a  very  handsome, 
pleasing  woman,  who  did  not  appear  to 
be  more  than  five-and- thirty,  though  she 
was  three  years  older:  Miss  Arlington 
w^as  a  fine  girl  of  fifteen,  rather  too  much 
of  the  woman,  and  more  like  her  father 
than  her  mother;  her  countenance  denoted 
pride,  not  unblended  with  ill-nature ;  but 
as  she  did  not  wish  to  display  either  to 

their 
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their  present  guests,  they  certainly  saw 
her  to  advantage:  but  the  youthful  Ellen, 
now  in  her  thirteenth  year,  exactly  an- 
swered the  opinion  they  had  formed  of 
her  figure,  countenance,  and  temper :  had 
sir  Thomas  Lawrence  required  a  model 
for  a  Hebe,  he  could  not  have  made  a 
more  judicious  selection,  though,  as  the 
gentlemen  had  heard,  a  shade  of  melan- 
choly was  very  discernible  on  her  counte- 
nance and  in  her  manners,  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton saw  that  they  both  admired  this  lovely 
child  of  nature,  and  felt  the  gratified  pride 
of  an  excellent  mother,  since,  though  she 
was  apparently  strictly  impartial,  Ellen 
had  long  been  her  decided  favourite. 

The  first  compliments  being  over,  Mr. 
Arlington  again  reverted  to  his  recent  loss. 
Mrs.  Arlington  was  happy  to  inform  him 
that  some  of  their  most  choice  plants  had 
escaped  the  rogues'  notice,  from  being 
placed  under  the  windows  of  the  house. 

"  Yes,  Ellen's  Indian  shrub  remains  in 

statu  quo,''  said  her  sister,  in  an  ironical 

M  3  tone; 
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tone ;  *"  I  am  fearful  she  would  also  have 
drowned  herself  had  that  been  missing.* 

Mrs.  Arlington  gave  her  elder  daughter 
a  look  of  reproach;  while  Ellen's  deep 
blushes  and  starting  tears,  shewed  how 
much  she  felt  the  allusion. 

The  colonel,  to  afford  her  time  to  reco- 
Ter  herself,  requested  to  see  this  eastern 
production. 

"  I  will  do  the  honours  of  it,"  cried 
Anne,  opening  a  glass  door,  and  leading 
the  way,  followed  more  slowly  by  her  mo- 
ther and  sister.  "  There  it  is,  colonel ;  for 
my  own  part,  I  see  no  beauty  in  it ;  it  ex- 
actly resembles  those  shrubs  you  continu- 
ally see  upon  old  Indian  screens;  but  El- 
len, v/ho  is  a  great  botanist,  saw  the  parent 
stem  of  her  darling  at  Badminton  two 
years  ago,  and  she  would  have  bribed  the 
gardener,  who  shewed  the  grounds,  to 
give  her  a  slip;  but  he  proved  deaf  to  her 
entreaties,  when  a  lad,  whom  my  mother 
kindly  patronized,  having  heard  Ellen 
deplore  her  disappointment, by  some  means 

or 
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or  other,  probably  by  the  same  method  as 
the  thieves  have  possessed  themselves  of 
my  father's  rarities,  procured  a  slip,  and 
having  nursed  it  in  a  pot  during  the  win«- 
ter,  he  produced  it  in  the  spring,  and  El- 
len sets  the  greatest  store  by  it,  as  it  is 
supposed  the  donor  came  to  an  untimely 
€nd." 

"  When  you  relate  the  story  of  that 
plant  in  future,  Anne,"  said  her  mother, 
"  pray  do  not  embellish  your  narrative 
with  fictions;  William  Mansel  candidly 
told  us  how  he  had  procured  the  plant, 
and  you  know  that  his  veracity  was  never 
called  in  question.  Mr.  Carter  was  privy 
to  the  transaction,  and  assisted  him  to  rear 
and  nurse  this  very  plant,  being  quite  as 
anxious  to  gratify  your  sister  as  his  pro- 
tege,  whom  I  feel  assured  is  now  living ; 
at  all  events,  I  desire  you  would  never 
again  revert  to  the  subject" 

At  this  moment,  when  it  is  more  than 

probable   Miss   Anne  would  have  given 

the  colonel  a  specimen  of  her  temper,  she 

M  4  was 
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was  summoned  by  a  servant,  who  inform* 
ed  her  Miss  Curtis  was  waiting  to  receive 
her  orders.  At  any  other  time  the  milli- 
ner would  have  been  obliged  to  wait  her 
leisure ;  but  she  now  instantly  obeyed  the 
summons,  merely  indulging  in  a  spiteful 
remark  respecting  her  having  offended 
beyond  forgiveness;  adding — "  I  really 
must  cease  to  employ  this  second  paragon, 
Ellen,  as  I  am  not  allowed  to  return  any 
thing  upon  her  hands." 

Mrs.  Arlington,  too  angry  to  pass  her 
insolence  off  in  silence,  followed  her  into 
the  house,  where  Mr.  Arlington  was 
descanting  upon  Russian  hemp  and  tal- 
low so  eagerly  to  Mr.  Harland,  that  he 
was  not  aware  they  were  alone. 

The  artless  Ellen  being  thus  left  with 
the  colonel,  by  way  of  obtaining  a  short 
tete-a-tete,  he  affected  to  admire  a  distant 
shrub,  which  induced  her  to  propose  walk- 
ing towards  it;  and  having  rather  reco- 
vered her  spirits,  with  the  innocence  of  her 
age  she  mentioned  William  Mansel,  de- 
claring 
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daring  that  she  much  feared  she  had,  very 
unfortunately,  been  the  occasion  of  his 
leaving  the  country,  if  nothing  worse  had 
befallen  him.  The  colonel  appeared  so 
much  interested  in  her  narrative,  and  so 
anxious  for  a  further  explanation,  that  she 
detailed  what  had  led  to  his  intimacy  with 
their  family,  declaring  that  he  did  not 
seem  like  the  same  person  after  his  friend 
and  tutor  had  left  Westbury :  a  Mr.  Ri- 
vers had  also  been  very  kind  to  him,  and 
he  had  also  left  the  country. — "  My  mo- 
ther," she  continued,  "  redoubled  her  kind- 
ness towards  him,  in  hope  of  making  him 
more  comfortable,  as  she  had  long  thought 
he  was  much  to  be  pitied  in  being  subject- 
ed to  the  control  of  those  vulgar  beings 
the  Griffithses,  with  whom  he  used  to  ac- 
knowledge he  could  less  than  ever  assimi- 
late, after  he  had  been  so  kindly  noticed 
by  Mr.  Carter  and  our  family  ;  but  some- 
how my  father  seemed  no  longer  inclined 
to  suffer  our  intimacy ;  he  was  continually 
throwing  out  hints  to  poor  William's  dis- 
M  5  advantage; 
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advantage :  if  he  had  been  such  a  none- 
such as  my  mother  fancied,  Mr.  Carter,  or 
Mr.  Rivers,  w^ould  have  done  something 
for  him  ;  perhaps  they  hoped  he  should  pro- 
vide for  him ;  but  there  were  poor  enough 
in  Bristol ;  he  did  not  choose  to  interfere 
with  strangers.     You   do  not  know,  sir, 
how  much  I  used  to  feel  hurt  to  hear  him 
talk  so ;  and  whenever  poor  William  call- 
ed, he  treated  him  so  coolly,  the  poor  lad 
-  was  quite  grieved,  though  he  never  came 
empty  handed;  and  it  was  from  him   I 
gleaned  the  little  knowledge  of  botany  I 
possess.     He  made  me  such  a  beautiful 
feerbal,  and  gave  me  so  many  other  speci- 
mens of  fossils  and  sea  weeds — indeed,  sir, 
be  was  a  veiy  extraordinary  youth." 

"  So  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who 
knew  him  best,"  replied  the  colonel.  **  But 
is  it  true  that  your  father  kicked  him  out 
of  the  house  the  last  time  you  saw  him?" 
^  You  have  not  been  absolutely  misin- 
formed, sir,"  replied  the  blushing  Ellen. 
**I  have  never  been  really  happy  since  that 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate  evening :  the  poor  youth  came 
here  just  at  dusk,  to  bring  me  a  beautiful 
ivory  toy  of  his  turning ;  he  looked  very 
pale,  and  was  in  wretched  spirits.  I  ask- 
ed him  what  had  of  late  so  depressed  him ; 
Curtis,  our  then  maid,  was  present;  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
would  break,  he  did  venture  to  salute  me, 
for  the  last  time  he  told  me ;  when  unfor- 
tunately my  father,  in  consequence  of  a 
hint  from  my  sister,  who  perhaps  meant 
well — I  might  have  been  too  kindly  fami- 
liar to  William,  who  I  am  sure  did  not 
mean  to  offend  me ;  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
never  saw  my  father  in  such  a  passion ;  he 
struck  the  poor  youth,  and  I  did  not  es- 
cape: poor  Curtis!  he  abused  her,  oh  so 
cruelly !  of  course  poor  WilHam  did  not 
require  twice  bidding  to  get  out  of  the 
house;  I  was  only  afraid  he  would  have 
raised  his  hand  against  my  father  in  re- 
turn, as  his  eyes  flashed  fire;  but  for  my 
sake,  yes,  he  said  so,  he  walked  away ;  and 
as  I  was  well  aware  of  his  state  of  mind, 
M  6  oppressed 
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oppressed  as  he  was  with  grief  before  he 
met  with  such  an  insult,  I  was  not  much 
surprised  when  I  heard  he  had  left  West- 
bury ;  and  within  the  week  a  youth  was 
found  drowned,  who  perfectly  answered 
his  description.  My  mother  and  Curtis 
have  repeatedly  assured  me  it  was  not 
him;  but  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the 
opinion  that  he  was  rendered  desperate 
by  various  circumstances;  as  I  was  also 
obliged  to  write  him  a  very  cruel  letter; 
but  my  dear  mother  took  care  to  prevent 
that  from  having  much  effect ;  still  as  he 
was^  already  miserable,  and  did  not  seem 
to  have  a  friend  in  the  world,  I  feel  assured 
that  I  have  much  to  answer  for  upon  his 
account." 

"  Then  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  I 
exonerate  you  from  all  blame.  May  I 
depend  upon  your  secrecy?  we  shall  be 
summoned  in  another  moment ;  but  pledge 
me  your  honour  that  you  will  never  re- 
veal what  I  may  tell  you  respecting  Wil- 
liam Mansel,  since  it  would  be  doing  him 

an 
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an  irreparable  injury,  and  I  should  be  se- 
verely censured  for  having  admitted  you 
into  my  confidence." 

The  half-breathless,  amazed,  and  de- 
lighted Ellen,  made  him  every  promise  he 
could  require. 

"  Then  be  assured  that  William  Man- 
sel  is  living  and  well :  his  grief  when  you 
last  met  was  occasioned  by  his  knowing 
that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving 
Westbury ;  more  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
disclose;  and  remember,  William's  exist- 
ence, and  future  well-being,  depend  upon 
your  keeping  my  communication  secret. 
You  will  meet  again,  I  prognosticate, 
when  even  your  father  may  encourage  the 
intimacy." 

Ellen's  heartfelt  joy  displayed  itself  in 
her  eyes,  and  on  her  countenance;  she  men- 
tally returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  then 
in  the  warmest  terms  expressed  her  grati- 
tude to  the  colonel,  who  requested  she 
would  calm  her  spirits ;  therefore,  making 
a  great  effort,  she  resumed  some  degree 

of 
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of  composure,  ere  Miss  Arlington  came 
forward  to  summon  the  colonel  to  eat  a 
sandwich. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


An  elegant  morning  repast  was  set  out 
with  great  taste,  in  a  room  which  seemed 
appropriated  to  the  young  ladies,  whose 
drawings,  writing,  and  work,  occupied  va- 
rious tables. — "  Mrs.  Arlington,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  "  why  do  you  suffer  the 
girls  thus  to  litter  this  room?" 

*^  Why,  dear  papa,"  exclaimed  Miss  Ar- 
lington, "  a  room  is  not  considered  fur- 
nished now  without  desks,  portfolios,  and 
work-boxes :  pray  make  some  allowance 
for  the  change  of  fashions  since  you  were 
young." 

"  This  is  how  I  am  answered,  colonel  : 
fashion  (I  hate  the  very  word)  is  made  an 

excuse 
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excuse  to  encumber  every  table,  cabinet, 
and  chimney-piece  with  all  sorts  of  use- 
less lumber ;  and  I  am  half  ruined  in  frames 
to  display  the  productions  of  my  daugh- 
ters. I  never  had  any  taste  for  drawing, 
and  think  a  good  portrait  worth  ail  these 
landscapes  and  Dutch  figures;  but  Mrs. 
Arlington  spoils  the  girls,  and  fancies  be- 
cause she  sees  great  beauties  in  their  per- 
formances, other  people  will  be  equally 
indulgent." 

Mr.  Harland  and  the  colonel  plainly 
perceived  that  he  was  no  less  inclined  to 
be  proud  of  his  daughters,  and  certainly 
various  proofs  of  Ellen's  genius  were  truly 
deserving  of  the  praises  they  bestowed 
upon  them.  She  particularly  excelled  in 
flowers,  shells,  and  fossils,  and  had  succeed- 
ed extremely  well  in  catching  the  resem- 
blance of  both  her  father  and  mother  in 
water  colours.  The  old  gentleman  had 
objected  to  her  painting  in  oils,  as  he  fear- 
ed it  might  hurt  her  health.  Not  to  create 
any  jealousy  between  the  sisters,  the  visi-' 

tors 
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tors  bestowed  their  praises  very  equally, 
though  they  both  gave  the  pahn  to  the 
youthful  Ellen.  Miss  Arlington,  who  was 
a  very  fine  performer,  next  played  and 
sung,  for  their  amusement,  and  met  with 
her  due  meed  of  applause. 

"  Now,  Ellen,  give  us  one  of  your  bal- 
lads, child,"  cried  her  father ;  "  they  suit 
my  taste  best :  your  sister  is  the  finest 
musician,  but  I  understand  your  songs 
better  than  her  Italian  bravuras." 

Ellen  instantly  sat  down  to  the  instru- 
ment, and  sung,  with  real  taste  and  feel- 
ing— 

"  And  are  you  sure  the  news  is  true, 
And  are  you  sure  he's  well?" 

Colonel  Murray  perfectly  understood 
her  meaning,  and  warmly  applauded  her 
performance.  Mr.  Harland  was  no  less 
delighted,  declaring  that  she  sung  with  a 
feeling  and  pathos  he  had  never  heard 
equalled, 

"  Why,  yes,  she  tunes  a  ballad  very 

prettily," 
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prettily,"  said  her  father ;  "  though  she  is 
a  mere  beginner  when  compared  to  her 
sister." 

Mrs.  ArHngton  agreed  with  her  hus- 
band, but  evidently  preferred  the  simple 
singing  of  her  youngest  daughter  to  the 
more  scientific  efforts  of  her  elder. 

Two  hours  soon  slipped  away,  when 
the  gentlemen  rose  to  depart.  Mr.  Ar- 
lington wishing  to  display  his  hospitality, 
insisted  upon  their  fixing  an  early  day  for 
dining  with  them.  Mrs.  Arlington  so 
warmly  seconded  the  invitation,  that  their 
guests  agreed  to  spend  the  next  Thursday 
with  them.  Ellen,  whose  spirits  had  risen 
almost  above  par,  would  accompany  them 
to  the  great  gates,  and  her  sister  chose  to 
be  equally  polite,  which  prevented  her 
from  repeating  her  thanks  to  the  colonel ; 
nor  indeed  would  she  have  reverted  to 
the  subject  nearest  her  heart  before  Mr. 
Harland ;  but  her  eloquent  eyes  spoke  vo- 
lumes to  the  worthy  colonel's  heart,  who 
rejoiced  in   the  idea  of  seeing  her  again. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Harland  was  eloquent  in  her  praise 
as  they  proceeded  homeward,  but  feared 
she  had  forgotten  his  nephew,  she  seemed 
so  gay  and  animated. 

"  Did  you  think  her  so  when  we  first 
joined  the  ladies  ?"  asked  the  colonel. 

'•'  No;  she  then  seemed  much  more 
grave;  I  meant,  had  an  opportunity  of- 
fered, to  have  hinted  to  her,  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  that  her  playfellow  was 
living." 

"  I  only  anticipated  your  kind  inten- 
tion," relating  what  had  passed  between 
the  mother  and  daughters,  and  what  El- 
len had  told  him  respecting  William  Han- 
sel, adding — "  I  could  not  suffer  her  to 
continue  in  so  uneasy  a  state  of  suspense, 
and  1  have  not  put  it  in  her  power  to  do 
our  cause  any  mischief  were  she  so  inclined; 
but  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  her  to 
doubt  her  discretion." 

"  If  I  may  believe  Edward,  as  I  shall 
always  in  future  style  my  nephew,  she 
possesses  every  virtue  under  the  sun ;  and 

as 
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as  to  her  discretion,  I  dare  say  he  has  now 
and  then  put  it  to  the  test.  Now  I  have 
seen  her,  I  sincerely  wish  they  may  meet 
again  :  some  years  hence  they  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  their  re- 
gard. Arlington  is  a  sour  crab,  but  cer- 
tainly fond  and  proud  of  his  family.  Miss 
Anne  seems  very  much  like  him." 

"  She  is  very  spiteful,  and  very  jealous 
of  our  favourite,  who  has  a  stanch  friend 
in  her  mother;  and  even  her  father  seems 
to  appreciate  her  superior  merit." 

"  Yet  he  would  rather  see  her  miserable 
with  a  titled  man,  than  happy  with  an  in- 
ferior in  rank." 

*'  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  raay  frustrate 
many  of  his  ambitious  views;  though 
should  Edward  be  reinstated  in  his  rights, 
I  am  fearful  the  objections  to  the  match 
will  not  arise  with  Mr.  Arlington  :  how- 
ever, this  is  diving  too  far  into  futurity. 
I  am  not  sorry  to  see  the  rural  bow  win- 
dow of  my  sitting-parlour,  as  I  am  really 
fatigued  with  my  morning's  excursion." 

"  I  am 
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"  I  am  fearful  I  have  trespassed  too  far 
upon  your  politeness,  nay  dear  colonel: 
you  are  not  so  able  to  walk  twenty  nailes 
as  I  fancy  myself  to  be." 

This  was  said  as  they  entered  the  house, 
where  they  found  Martin  laying  the  cloth, 
as  they  were  old-fashioned  enough  to  dine 
at  three.  A  small  roll  of  paper  was  lying 
in  the  bow  window,  which  caught  the  co- 
lonel's eye  as  he  entered  the  room. — 
"  What  have  we  here?"  he  exclaimed, 
unrolling  the  paper. 

Mr.  Harland,  who  was  close  to  his  elbow, 
appeared  lost  in  amaze,  while  he  inquired 
— "  How  came  this  here  ?" 

The  colonel  looked  at  Martin  for  an  ex- 
planation, who  appeared  very  much  grati- 
fied by  Mr.  Harlan d's  surprise. — *'  Have 
you  any  idea,  sir,  whom  that  washed  draw- 
ing was  intended  to  represent  ?" 

"  Any  idea !  I  never  saw  so  striking  a 
likeness  as  this  drawing  bears  to  Edward 
Melfort:  it  was  certainly  done  for  him; 

but 
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but  by  whom  ? — how  came  it  into  your 
hands,  Martin  ?" 

"  I  can  very  easily  satisfy  you,  sir.  I 
had  promised  to  repeat  my  visits  to  Miss 
Curtis ;  and  as  you  did  not  seem  to  w^ant 
me,  sir,"  turning  to  the  colonel,  '*  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Clifton  immediately  after  break- 
fast, and  fortunately  found  her  alone. 
Having  renewed  our  acquaintance,  she 
told  me  she  had  supposed  I  had  left  the 
neighbourhood.  I  acknowledged  I  had 
been  from  home,  but  soon  turned  the 
conversation  upon  the  Arlington  family. 
She  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mrs. 
Arlington  and  Miss  Ellen,  adding,  '  she 
was  going  to  send  a  bonnet  to  JMiss  Ar- 
lington, who  had  since  her  return  from 
town  been  more  civil  to  her;  but  she  is 
as  spiteful  as  ever  to  dear  Miss  Ellen,  who 
is  worth  a  thousand  of  her,  though  a  mere 
child,  in  comparison  :  poor  love !  she  frets 
as  much  as  ever  about  William  Mansel, 
as  neither  her  mother  nor  I  can  persuade 
her  he  did  not  commit  suicide.' — *  How 

unfor- 
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unfortunate,'  I  replied,  '  no  tidings  have 
been  obtained  of  this  much -regretted 
youth  !' — *  Indeed  it  is ;  I  fear  the  poor 
child  will  fret  herself  into  a  decline.  I  had 
a  little  private  conversation  with  her  last 
week,  as  she  contrived  to  leave  her  mother 
and  sister  in  the  library  next  door,  as  she 
wished  to  place  something  she  greatly 
values  in  my  hands,  as  she  feared  her  sis- 
ter, who  is  always  prying  into  w4iat  does 
not  concern  her,  might  stumble  upon  the 
drawing  she  committed  to  my  charge, 
since  she  can  hardly  turn  her  back  ere 
Miss  Anne  has  her  nose  in  her  drawers ; 
and  this  said  good  drawing  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent likeness  of  poor  William  Mansel.' 
— ^Knowing  how  much  you  gentlemen 
would  be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  this 
picture,  I  first  requested,  as  a  particular 
favour,  to  see  it  myself,  and  then  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  leave  to  shew  it 
to  you,  sir,"  looking  at  his  master,  "  whom 
I  represented  as  feehng  much  interested 
in  the  fate  of  so  fine  a  lad,  observing,  that 

if 
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if  it  was  a  good  likeness,  and  you  should 
ever  chance  to  stumble  upon  the  original, 
you  might  have  it  in  your  power  to  set 
both  hers  and  Miss  Ellen's  mind  at  ease. 
She  was  proof  against  all  my  eloquence, 
till  I  offered  to  leave  fifteen  pounds  in  her 
hands— all  I  had  about  me,  and  my  gold 
watch,  if  she  would  but  allow  me  to  shew 
you  the  picture,  promising  to  return  it 
before  sunset,  or  to  forfeit  the  whole, 
hinting  that  you  would  not  think  a  pound 
a  large  sum,  were  I  to  promise  her  that  in 
return  for  her  complaisance,  as  you  had 
been  rendered  very  curious  respecting  the 
regretted  fugitive.  My  last  hint  clenched 
the  nail ;  so  here  is  the  portrait,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  permit  me  to  keep  my  word 
with  the  fair  lady,  though  what  I  promised 
her  will  be  paying  dear  for  peeping.'* 

"  I  think  you  have  made  an  excellent 
bargain,  Martin,"  replied  the  colonel; 
"  and  you  shall  certainly  return  the  draw- 
ing before  dark,  though  I  would  willing- 
ly purchase  it  at  any  price ;  yet  I  should 

grieve 
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grieve  to  deprive  the  sweet  young  artist 
of  what  she  so  highly  prizes." 

"  Like  you,  colonel,  I  would  give  any 
money  for  it,"  said  IMr.  Harlan d ;  "  but 
we  must  respect  the  fair  Ellen's  secret. 
Does  not  every  feature  remind  you  of 
the  earl,  though  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  bears  more  resemblance  to 
our  beloved  Emily?  How  could  this 
mere  child  have  taken  so  wonderful  a 
likeness  ?" 

"  31r.  MeJfort;'  replied  the  valet,  "  had 
sat  to  her  about  six  weeks  before  he  left 
Westbury,  and  she  put  the  finishing 
stroke,  from  memory,  after  his  departure; 
and  now  she  would  not  have  it  seen,  even 
by  her  mother,  for  any  money.  Miss  Cur- 
tis had  pledged  her  word  never  to  shew 
it  to  any  one  likely  to  recognise  the  ori- 
ginal, nor  who  were  at  all  acquainted  with 
Miss  Ellen." 

"  We  will  faithfully  keep  her  secret," 
said  the  colonel,  telling  Martin,  in  return 
for  the  gratification  he  had  afforded  them, 

where 
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where  they  had  been,  and  when  they  were 
to  dine  at  Mr.  Arlington's. 

Mr.  Harland  gave  the  valet  five  pounds, 
desiring  him  to  bring  him  a  watch-ribbon 
in  return,  as  he  wished  to  reward  the  mil- 
liner for  having  shewn  herself  the  friend 
of  his  insulted  nephew.  The  colonel  was 
no  less  liberal,  telling  him  to  recommend 
the  strictest  secrecy  to  Miss  Curtis,  as  she 
might  depend  upon  their  never  mention- 
ing the  circumstance. 

Need  we  add,  that  the  late  waiting- 
maid  was  most  agreeably  surprised,  and 
truly  grateful,  promising  to  let  Martin 
know,  should  any  thing  ever  transpire  re- 
specting the  fugitive. 


VOL.  II;  N  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Mr.  Arlington  called  the  next  morning 
in  his  carriage,  to  return  the  gentlemen's 
visit,  and  did  acknowledge  that  their  si- 
tuation was  rural  and  pleasant,  and  that 
the  rooms  were  habitable;  still  he  was 
surprised  they  had  not  taken  a  house,  or 
apartments,  at  Clifton,  as  money  was  no 
object  to  either. 

"  Agreed,  my  good  sir,"  rejoined  the 
colonel;  "  but  quiet  is  a  great  object  with 
me;"  enumerating  the  other  various  ad- 
vantages of  their  abode. 

The  merchant  of  course  became  of  his 
opinion ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  the 
colonel  and  his  brother  dined  at  Fir  Grove, 
where  a  large  company  were  assembled  to 
meet  them,  which  totally  destroyed  the 
pleasure  of  their  visit,  as  they  saw  but 

very 
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very  little  of  the  ladies,  and  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  more  than  general 
discourse  to  their  favourite  Ellen,  who 
seemed  to  have  recovered  her  usual  gaiety, 
and  whose  apropos  remarks,  when  she  did 
speak,  met  their  approbation.  The  mer- 
chant was  confined  to  the  house,  owing 
to  his  misunderstood  hospitality,  during 
the  ensuing  fortnight;  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  brothers  had  intended  pro- 
ceeding to  sir  Charles  Freeman's,  who  had 
written  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  Mr. 
Harland,  in  return  for  having  been  duly 
made  acquainted  with  all  their  proceed- 
ings. But  on  the  day  preceding  the  one 
fixed  for  their  departure,  the  baronet  wrote 
his  nephew,  that  his  solitude  had  been 
broken  in  upon  by  a  mere  acquaintance, 
who  had  taken  the  advantage  of  a  mere 
casual  Bath  invitation,  to  bring  his  family 
to  spend  a  week  with  him,  and  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  let  them  know  how  his 
house  was  filled,  being  aware  of  the  colo- 
nel's dislike  to  strangers,  noise,  and  bustle. 
N  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Harland  was  equally  averse  to  such 
introductions;  they  therefore  agreed  to 
postpone  their  visit,  which,  as  the  colonel 
had  resolved  to  retain  his  lodgings,  as  a 
sort  of  quiet  home,  till  he  had  seen  a  resi- 
lience more  to  his  mind,  occasioned  no 
inconvenience  to  his  host  and  hostess,  who 
greatly  enjoyed  the  society  of  Mr.  ISlartin, 
and  were  really  attached  to  the  colonel. 

The  week  was  drawing  to  a  conclusion, 
when  Martin  entered  the  parlour  one 
morning,  asking — "  May  I  take  the  liber- 
ty, gentlemen,  of  reading  you  a  lovelet- 
ter  I  have  just  received  ?  How  fortunate 
our  departure  was  deferred  !  but  pray  ex- 
cuse my  boldness,  since  were  not  Mrs. 
Harland  mentioned  in  the  tender  epistle, 
I  should  not  have  mentioned  it." 

"  I  am  all  impatience  to  be  more  au 
fait  of  your  love-secrets,  Martin,"  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Harland. 

"  And  I  know  you  too  well,  Martin," 
said  his  master,  "  to  consider  you  as  defi- 
cient in  respect ;  so  let  us  hear  the  letter." 

Thus 
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Thus  encouraged,  the  valet  thus  began : 


*'  MY  DEAR  MR.  MARTIN, 

"  No,  hang  it !  that  is  too  fami- 
liar, considering  that  I  am  married,  and 
you  are  a  very  handsome  young  man ;  but 
it  shall  go:  I  like  to  be  as  good  as  my 
word,  and  I  promised  to  let  you  know  all 
I  could  pick  up  respecting  madam  Har- 
land,  mother  Gwynne,  and  the  goings  on 
at  the  castle.  We  thought,  you  know, 
that  madam  meant  to  give  the  dame  the 
go-by ;  but  they  are  better  friends  than 
ever :  so  we  shall  learn  nothing  from  their 
quarrels.  But  as  I  know  you  are  very 
impatient,  I  must  tell  you,  a  letter  in  ma- 
dam's own  handwriting,  directed  to  Mrs. 
Winifred  Gwynne,  and  so  forth,  arrived 
this  very  morning — no  frank — post-mark 
London.  You  bid  me  be  very  particular, 
and  having  a  little  curiosity,  and  not  be- 
ing very  busy,  I  carried  it  to  the  castle 
myself,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  the  old 
N  3  girl 
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girl  since  your  departure,  and  have  often 
laughed  at  her  wanting  to  persuade  me 
her  mistress  would  soon  return  into  Wales, 
which  sometimes  quite  provoked  her; 
and  at  others  she  seemed  almost  of  my 
opinion :  however,  this  morning  she  had 
her  revenge,  as  she  crowed  over  me  finely. 
When  I  gave  her  the  letter,  I  said — '  Let 
me  know  when  you  expect  madam,  and 
how  her  lawsuit  goes  on.'  I  dare  say  she 
would  have  kept  me  in  the  dark,  with  her 
own  good-will ;  but  she  is  so  poor  a  scho- 
lar, as  madam  generally  sent  her  orders 
through  Mr.  Tremayne,  that  after  spell- 
ing over  the  letter  for  ever  so  long,  she  at 
last  put  it  into  my  hands,  telling  me  to 
read  it :  and  I  mit^ht  shew  it  the  whole 
village,  since  it  would  prove  that  both 
madam  and  all  her  great  friends  \were  con- 
vinced that  she  had  been  wrongfully  ac- 
cused respecting  her  husband.  I  never 
saw  the  old  woman  so  high ;  however,  be- 
fore I  proceed  with  my  story,  I  will  copy 
the  letter,  as  she  suffered  me  to  bring  it 

away 
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away  with  me,  as  she  thinks  it  will  afford 
her  a  triumph  over  her  enemies :  but  I  do 
not  think  madam  intended  it  should  be 
made  public :  this  comes  of  putting  fools 
into  your  confidence — but  here  goes : 


*  MY  WORTHY  GWYNNE, 

*  I  hardly  knew,  as  I  told  you 
when  I  left  Eskdale,  how  soon  I  might  re- 
turn there;  but  as  it  is  now  more  than 
probable  that  I  shall  be  detained  some 
months  in  town,  I  am  much  at  a  loss  for 
a  faithful,  trustworthy  servant ;  therefore 
I  desire  you  would  join  me  in  London 
without  delay,  as  I  have  it  in  contempla- 
tion  to  render  you  comfortable  and  inde- 
pendent for  the  rest  of  your  days,  by 
placing  you  in  a  most  comfortaWe  alms- 
house. My  great  friends,  who  are  ever 
willing  to  oblige  me,  have  one  in  view 
that  would  exactly  suit  your  purpose; 
the  present  tenant  is  dying,  and  it  is  most 
delightfully  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London.  What  think 
N  4  you 
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you  of  two  nice  rooms,  coals,  and  candles; 
in  addition  to  half-a-guinea  a-week,  and  a 
new  gown,  &c.  every  year?  It  is  neces- 
sary that  my  friends  should  see  that  you 
are  a  proper  person  to  be  received  into 
this  excellent  asylum  for  age  and  indi- 
gence ;  and  as  you  can  have  no  business 
to  detain  you  in  Wales,  I  would  have 
you  leave  Eskdale  the  same  day  this 
reaches  you :  a  few  hours  will  suffice  for 
all  your  preparations.  Morgan  can  convey 
you  and  your  box  in  his  cart  to  the  same 
house  where  I  got  into  the  stage,  as  a  mo- 
ment's delay  may  render  my  recommend- 
ation of  no  avail,  and  I  can  no  otherwise 
reward  you  for  your  long  and  tried  ser- 
vices :  so  do  not,  through  your  own  folly, 
lose  such  an  opportunity,  and  such  a  si- 
tuation. The  house  may  be  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  governors  of  the  charity  ere  you 
receive  this ;  but  time  is  allowed  to  pre- 
pare it  for 'the  person  who  may  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  it ;  and  while  it  is 
being  put  in  order,  you  shall  remain  with 

me. 
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me.  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
for  your  safety  or  well-being  when  you 
reach  London,  as  I  will  give  you  the 
meeting  at  the  inn,  to  which  the  coach 
I  would  have  you  come  by  drives,  should 
another  plan  which  I  have  framed  for 
37^our  greater  comfort  and  convenience  fail 
A  gentleman  of  the  first  eminence  in  the 
law,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  will,  I  ex- 
pect, be  at  Gloucester  when  you  arrive 
there,  and  he  will  take  you  under  his 
protection  for  the  rest  of  the  journey :  that 
you  may  be  sure  he  is  the  person  to  whom 
I  have  recommended  you,  he  will  give 
you  a  note  from  me,  when  you  answer  to 
the  name  of  Gwynne :  he  knows  you  by 
sight,  and  you  may  have  seen  him  at  Esk- 
dale :  be  this  as  it  may,  you  have  only  to 
attend  to  all  my  directions,  and  I  may 
venture  to  assure  you  that  you  will  be  the 
most  fortunate  woman  in  all  England : 
proceed  to  London,  should  no  one  chal- 
lenge you  at  Gloucester  ;  as,  I  repeat,  it 
N  5  now 
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now  rests  with  yourself  to  be  most  amply 
provided  for. 

*  Your  sincere  friend, 

'  J.  H/ 


*  There,  Mrs.  Lanfrydd,'  she  cried,  when 
I  had  read  the  letter,  *  you  see  my  dear 
lady  has  all  this  time  been  planning  how 
to  reward  me  for  my  fidelity :  yes,  yes, 
many  of  those'  who  have  dared  to  call  me 
names,  and  to  abuse  me  almost  to  my  face, 
will  be  glad  to  visit  me  when  I  am  set- 
tled.'— *  Then  you  mean  to  leave  Evskdale 
immediately?'  I  asked. — *  To  be  sure  I 
do;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  turn  nny  back 
upon  the  old  castle,  and  still  more  happy 
to  leave  the  village.'  I  could  have  told 
her  no  one  would  grieve  for  her  loss^;  so 
I  left  her  in  a  high  bustle,  and  sat  down 
to  write  to  you  the  moment  I  returned. 
I  will  not  finish  till  I  can  let  you  know 
whether  she  really  does  mean  to  follovv 
her  lady's  advice,  who  has  some  deep 
scheme  in  view,  I  dare  say ;  though,  to  be 

sure. 
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sure,  she  could  not  more  cheaply  or  easily 
provide  for  the  old  sinner.  Four  o'clock. 
She  is  gone,  pack  and  baggage :  she  called 
at  my  house  to  take  leave  of  me,  and  to 
ask  for  her  dear  lady's  letter,  which  it 
might  not  be  prudent  to  leave  behind; 
and  after  drinking  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  she  set  off  in  high  glee. 

"  Old  Morgan  grumbled  terribly  to  my 
husband  at  having  no  provision  made  for 
him ;  but  he  was  not  in  so  many  of  ma- 
dam's secrets,  Lanfrydd  told  him,  so  he 
had  no  right  to  expect  equal  preferment; 
besides,  his  wife  was  living  and  well,  and 
he  was  reckoned  a  good  sort  of  man,  so 
there  was  no  need  for  his  leaving  Wales. 
This  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  INIartin : 
pray  let  me  hear  whether  you  receive  this 
letter  safe.  It  might  have  been  as  much 
to  madam  Harland's  interest  to  have  re- 
membered me,  when  she  was  thinking  of 
those  who  had  been  her  dupes. 
"  Yours  sincerely,  Anne  Lanfrydd. 
"  Pray  burn  this,  for  fear  of  accidents." 
N  6  "  Well 
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"  Well  done,  Mrs.  Lanfrydd  !"  exclaim, 
ed  the  colonel ;  "  she  would  not  require 
much  pressing,  I  believe,  to  follow  her 
late  protectress's  example:  be  that  as  it 
may,  she  m^ant  to  do  us  a  service  by  her 
information,  so  we  ought  to  give  her  cre- 
dit for  having  seized  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity to  renew  her  acquaintance  with 
Martin. — But  what  think  you  of  this  sud- 
den removal  ?"  turning  to  Mr.  Harland. 

"  That  ou  r  late  visit  at  Eskdale  has  created 
no  small  alarm.  This  almshouse  scheme 
occurred  very  apropos  to  the  scheming 
mistress,  since  I  do  not  think  earl  Del- 
mont  would  interfere  with  such  patronage. 
To  me  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  a 
well-arranged  fiction,  to  draw  the  old  wo- 
man to  London :  once  there,  she  will  be 
at  Mrs.  Harland's  mercy,  and  must  go, 
say,  and  do,  exactly  what  she  pleases: 
probably  she  is  better  informed  than  she 
gave  Martin  to  understand,  or  than  we 
suspected ;  therefore  she  has  been  removed 
to  prevent  our  obtaining  any  farther  intel- 
ligence 
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ligence  from  her.  Some  other  promises 
will  be  held  out  to  keep  her  faithful; 
and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  they 
have  succeeded  in  placing  her  out  of  our 
knowledge." 

"  Mrs.  Harland's  usual  cunning  is  visi- 
ble  in  every  line  of  her  letter,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  No  time  was  to  be  allowed  the 
worthless  old  wa-etch  to  deliberate ;  and  as 
she  did  not  suppose  the  wicked  old  crone 
would  make  a  display  of  her  letter,  she 
doubtless  hoped  that  it  would  be  merely 
generally  known  she  w^as  gone  to  London. 
1  wonder  who  it  w^as  hoped  would  give 
her  the  meeting  at  Gloucester.  There 
certainly  is,  and  has  been,  a  wheel  within 
a  wheel,  throughout  the  business.  The 
lawyer  is  some  agent  of  the  earl's,  who  may 
have  been  instructed  to  decoy  the  old 
woman  to  some  more  secure  place  than 
London.  How  dreadful,  w4ien  the  power 
and  the  inclination  to  do  wrong  are  com- 
bined !" 

Mr.  Harland  agreed,  '*  that  much  trouble 

and 
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and  much  expence  seemed  likely  to  be 
incurred ;  nay,  even  strange  suspicions  ex- 
cited, to  answer  very  little  purpose :  his 
lordship  seems  to  trust  too  much  to  fi- 
nesse. We  never  can  be  sufficiently 
thankful  that  Edward  is  secure  from  his 
machinations,  since  he  would  indubitably 
have  been  placed  much  beyond  our  reach." 
The  colonel  was  equally  rejoiced,  and 
Martin  promised  to  answer  the  Welch 
landlady,  and  to  request  a  continuance  of 
her  correspondence. 


I 


CHAF. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

On  the  Monday  after  the  receipt  of  Mrs. 
Lanfrydd's  letter,  Martin  walked  over  to 
Bristol,  to  convey  the  colonel's  orders  to  a 
tailor  he  had  lately  employed. ,  On  his 
return,  he  overtook  the  landlord  of  the 
Nannygoat,  at  whose  house  he  had  scraped 
an  acquaintance  with  David  Jenkins :  the 
landlord  was  heavily  loaded,  having  been 
to  market;  he  therefore  proceeded  very 
slowly,  hailing  the  valet  as  he  passed,  who 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to  inquire 
how  farmer  Griffiths  and  his  man  David 
went  on. 

"  Very  comfortably,  I  believe,  sir,  since 
David  seldom  comes  near  my  house  now. 
I  think  the  farmer  had  a  visitor  last  week 
— a  brother  of  his,  I  suspect,  of  whom  I 
have  often  heard  him  speak,  who  has  some 

great 
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great  place  under  government.  There 
was  certainly  a  great  family  likeness,  for 
all  they  dress  so  differently." 

Martin's  curiosity  was  strongly  excited, 
but  he  merely  observed — "  I  also  have 
heard  the  farmer's  brother  was  a  very 
great  man,  therefore  it  was  the  more  kind 
to  visit  Broomfields." 

**  This  was  his  first  visit  there,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  farmer  ever  visited  him  in 
London  ;  and  they  did  not  wish  any  body 
should  know  the  great  man  was  at  their 
house,  since  David,  whom  I  met  on  Sa- 
turday evening,  affected  not  to  know  that 
any  body  had  been  at  his  master's;  but 
cute  as  he  thought  himself,  I  could  read 
in  his  looks  that  he  was  telling  me  a  lie, 
and  so  I  told  him,  since  what  did  it  mat- 
ter to  me  who  went  to,  or  left  the  farmer's  ? 
I  had  seen  a  gentleman,  who  had  a  law- 
yer's blue  bag  in  his  hand,  go  down  the 
lane,  at  dusk,  on  Monday  evening.  I  ra- 
ther wondered  why  a  lawyer  chose  so  late 
an  hour  for  business,  and  I  mentioned  the 

circum- 
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circumstance  in  my  tap-room.  I  did  not 
see  the  gentleman's  face  then,  as  he  shyed 
from  me  like  when  I  met  him  at  the  turn- 
ing, though  I  called  out — '  Good  evening, 
sir — a  fine  night !'  which  made  him  brush 
past  me,  and  take  the  road  to  the  left.  I 
cannot  tell  W'hy,  but  he  had  made  me  cu- 
rious, so  I  played  at  bopeep,  till  thinking 
I  was  out  of  sight,  I  suppose,  he  turned 
back,  and  almost  ran  down  the  lane  lead- 
ing to  Broomfields,  w^here  I  am  sure  he 
slept  that  night ;  for  next  morning  I  saw 
him  turn  out  of  the  lane,  from  my  bed- 
room window.  I  had  gone  up  to  get  some 
change ;  and  as  he  remained  loitering  a- 
bout,  I  guessed  he  was  in  waiting  for  the 
Gloucester  coach,  which  always  stops  at 
my  house  much  about  that  time.  When 
it  drove  up,  my  gentleman,  still  carrying 
his  blue  bag,  crossed  the  way,  calling  out 
— '  Can  I  have  an  inside  place?' — Coachey 
said — *  Yes :'  so  I  opened  the  coach  door 
for  him,  when  I  had  a  full  view  of  his  face ; 
so,  guessing  where  he  had  been,  I  made 

sure 
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sure  he  was  the  London  brother  Griffiths 
often  talks  about,  since,  as  I  said  before, 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  dress,  there 
was  a  wonderful  likeness  between  them ; 
and  then  that  sly  old  David,  to  deny  any 
body  had  been  at  Broomfields — I  agree  it 
did  not  concern  me  no  more  than  Adam ; 
but  where  was  the  use  of  keeping  me  in 
the  dark?  I  was  in  hopes,  I  told  David, 
the  gentleman  had  brought  some  intelli- 
gence of  William  Mansel,  who  was  worth 
all  the  family  put  together ;  and  there  w^s 
a  report  that  he  was  gentleman  Griffiths's 
by-blow." 

"  Your  conjecture  was  very  natural ;  but 
I  never  heard  the  elder  Griffiths  was  a 
lawyer." 

"  Nor  I ;  a  blue  bag  is  more  genteel 
than  a  portmanteau ;  however,  if  ever  I 
saw  the  farmer's  brother,  he  was  the  man." 

Martin  was  exactly  of  the  same  opinion ; 
but  having  reached  the  entrance  of  West- 
bury,  he  parted  from  the  curious  landlord, 
who  gave  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
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Nannygoat,  which  he  promised  to  profit 
by,  and  then  made  the  best  of  his  way 
home,  when  he  related  all  that  he  had  so 
unexpectedly  learnt. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Mr.  Harland, 
"  Griffiths  was  the  lawyer  who  was  to 
meet  mother  Gwynne  at  Gloucester:  the 
time  of  his  departure  from  the  Nannygoat 
exactly  tallies  with  her  departure  from 
Eskdale :  he  was  to  take  the  lead  of  her, 
and  very  probably  to  place  her  where  no 
one  will  ever  again  hear  of,  or  from  her." 

"  The  earl  seems  determined  we  shall 
-find  him  guarded  at  all  points:  these  in- 
ferior agents  may  prove  very  troublesome. 
Griffiths  probably  came  round  by  Broom- 
fields,  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Harland 
having  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  Wil- 
liam Mansel  had  absconded.  I  wonder 
how  she  excused  herself  for  having  kept 
him  a  moment  in  ignorance  of  so  import- 
ant a  circumstance." 

"  No  doubt  they  had  a  violent  quarrel ; 
and  I  can  suppose  the  earl  is  in  no  very 

enviable 
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enviable  state  of  mind,  since  the  escape  of 
Edward  must  always  keep  him  upon  the 
gui  vive.  I  wonder  who  he  really  sus- 
pects of  being  privy  to  his  departure — 
can  he  suppose  he  is  gone  for  a  soldier  or 
a  sailor?" 

"  Ere  this,  I  dare  say,  he  has  ascertained 
that  he  has  not  entered  the  king's  service : 
fortunately  he  has  been  gone  too  long  to 
enable  the  great  man  to  trace  his  route, 
admitting  he  suspected  he  was  gone  a- 
broad." 

"  Yes,  I  do  hope  we  have,  in  that  re- 
spect, managed  matters  with  nearly  as 
much  circumspection  as  the  precious  pair 
of  principal  plotters  could  have  done." 

The  colonel  agreed  to  the  justice  of  the 
remark ;  but  we  shall  not  detail  the  va- 
rious plans  they  formed  during  the  three 
succeeding  days,  when  a  letter  from  sir 
Charles  Freeman  induced  them  to  write 
him  when  he  might  expect  them  in  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Arlington,  though  much  bet- 
ter, was  still  confined  to  the  house.     Our 

brothers 
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brothers  took  a  very  polite  leave  of  him, 
the  colonel  promising  to  repeat  his  visit, 
should  he,  as  he  expected,  return  to  West- 
bury.  Mrs.  Arlington  was  extremely  po- 
lite, and  the  young  ladies  regretted  they 
had  seen  so  little  of  the  gentlemen,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  father's  illness,  which 
had  chastened  Ellen's  rather  exuberant 
gaiety.  They  therefore  separated,  mu- 
tually pleased  with  each  other,  and  all 
looking  forward  to  a  renewal  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

Martin  had  meanwhile  been  bidding 
adieu  to  Miss  Curtis,  who  informed  him 
that  Miss  Ellen  had,  to  her  great  surprise, 
reclaimed  her  drawing  of  William  Mansel, 
since  should  he  ever  return  to  Westbury, 
she  should  like  to  see  the  difference  a  few 
years  might  make  in  his  appearance;  and 
as  her  mother  and  she  (Miss  Curtis)  main- 
tained he  was  alive,  why  should  she  doubt 
their  words  ?  they  never  had  deceived  her, 
therefore  she  was  resolved  to  believe  what 
was  so  likely  to  remove  the  weight  tliat 

had 
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had  hitherto  oppressed  her  spirits.  Miss 
Curtis  attributed  this  wise  resohition  to 
Mrs.  Arlington's  kind  advice,  while  the 
colonel  and  Mr.  Harland  gave  the  youth- 
ful Ellen  great  credit  for  her  discretion. 

Having  made  every  preparation  for  their 
departure  the  next  morning,  Martin  join- 
ed farmer  Abinger,  who  was  leaning  over 
his  gate,  talking  to  David  Jenkins,  who 
instantly  addressed  the  valet,  hat  in  hand, 
inquiring  after  his  health,  and  regretting 
he  was  so  soon  to  leave  Westbury,  though 
not  for  good,  he  understood  the  farmer. 

"  Oh,  no;  the  colonel  means  to  make 
these  our  head-quarters  for  the  present.  I 
hope  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths  are  well. 
Have  they  heard  any  thing  of  William 
Mansel — and  is  their  son  tired  of  a  soldier's, 
life?" 

"  They  are  very  well,  sir,  and  have  of- 
ten wondered  you  never  called  upon  them 
since  your  return  out  of  Wales.  As  to 
William  Mansel,  they  make  no  doubt 
they  shall  hear  from  him.  when  he  wants 

a  friend. 
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a  friend.     I  am  only  afraid  he  has  been 
the  dupe  of  an  enemy;  for  I  did  love  him, 
that  I  shall  never  deny.     As  to  master 
Jem,  he  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  sow 
his  wild  oats :  he  was  in  debt  to  but  every 
body  who  would  trust  him ;  it  has  lately 
come  out.     As  to  young  hopeful,  he  will 
make  their  hearts  ache,  I  am  of  opinion ; 
indeed,  master  wished  me  to  believe  that 
Jem  has  half  ruined  him,  but  he  cannot 
take  me  in :  however,  thanks  to  you,  Mr. 
Martin,  he  has  behaved  very  kindly  to 
me  of  late;  and  I  was  telling  farm  erAbin- 
ger,  when  you  joined  us,  that  he  told  me, 
only  last  week,  that  if  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  let  me  go,  he  cou-ld  place  me 
as  bailiff  to  a  very  great  man,  who  would 
give  me  great  wages ;  but  then  the  farm 
is  not  in  England.     To  be  sure  that  makes 
a  great  difference ;  still  to  a  man  like  me, 
who  has  neither  chick  nor  child,  it  does 
not  so  much  matter,  and  I  should  not  dis- 
like being  Mr.  Uppermost,  with  double 
my  present  wages,  and  a  horse  kept  for 

my 
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my  use.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  jMartin?  I  am  allowed  time 
to  reflect  upon  what  I  have  been  telling 
you,  which  I  was  not  to  have  mentioned, 
for  fear  somebody  else  should  step  in  my 
shoes ;  but  how  should  they,  as  I  do  not 
know  myself  where  the  farm  is,  nor  who 
it  belongs  to?" 

"  Then  how  can  you  make  up  your 
mind?"  asked  Martin. 

"  That  was  what  I  said,"  joined  in  the 
farmer.  "  Do  not  you  make  a  blind  bar- 
gain, David." 

"  Oh,  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
farm,  and  I  am  to  engage  only  by  the 
year — not  to  mention  a  handsome  pre- 
mium; and  all  my  expences  are  to  be  paid 
if  I  do  not  engage  with  the  gentleman." 

Martin  declared,  he  could  not  advise  in 
such  a  case ;  and  the  farmer  bid  him  re- 
member, that  he  might  go  farther  and  fare 
worse. 

David  agreed  to  this  truism,  but  soon 
took  leave,   to   communicate   his   bright 
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prospects  to  some  other  person,  equally 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy, 

"  This  is  some  scheme  of  Griffiths's,  to 
get  rid  of  David,"  remarked  the  farmer. 
"  He  is  too  deep  in  his  secrets,  so  he  wish- 
es to  persuade  him  to  snap  at  this  strange 
offer :  but  I  shall  neither  meddle  nor  make 
with  them :  let  every  man  mind  his  own 
business,  is  my  maxim,  Mr.  Martin." 

The  valet  thought  it  the  best  plan,  has- 
tening to  communicate  David's  good  for- 
tune to  the  gentlemen. 

"  Why,  to  what  can  all  these  plots  and 
cgntrivances  tend?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Har- 
land :  "  Dame  Gwynne  has  been  decoyed 
out  of  Wales,  and  this  Welch  man  is  to  be 
decoyed  to  a  still  greater  distance.  Grif- 
fiths, I  suppose,  can  be  depended  upon, 
but  he  cannot  answer  for  his  subaltern." 

"  This  accounts  for  the  brother's  late 
visit,"  rejoined  the  colonel:  "  no  doubt 
this  wise  proposal  originated  in  him.  The 
inferior  agents  are  all  to  be  removed,  and 
the  principals  are  to  frame  a  plausible  sto- 

VOL.  II.  o  ry 
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ry  respecting  William  Manse],  which  will 
effectually  prevent  our  obliging  the  earl 
to  acknowledge  him  to  be  his  son." 

"  Their  plan  is  no  doubt  already  ar- 
ranged, though  why  the  earl  has  recourse 
to  so  much  mystery,  I  cannot  fathom. 
Why  need  there  have  been  all  this  secrecy 
respecting  Griffiths  having  visited  his  bro- 
ther? I  dare  say  David  will  finally  be- 
come his  lordship's  dupe,  as  easily  as  dame 
Gwynne  has  fallen  into  Mrs.  Harland's 
snares.  Well,  they  will  both  be  sufficient- 
ly punished  for  their  duplicity  in  the  end." 

The  colonel  thought  that  both  princi- 
pals and  agents  would  finally  be  unmask- 
ed, not  perhaps  by  their  efforts,  or  through 
their  means;  but  Providence  seldom  suf- 
fered such  wretches  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crimes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Sir  Charles  Freeman  received  his  beloved 
nephew  and  friend  as  if  they  were  his  chil- 
dren, and  was  much  flattered  when  Mr. 
Harlan d  requested  his  advice  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  attacking  his  all-powerful 
late  brother-in-law  :  he  had  been  previous- 
ly informed  of  every  occurrence  that  had 
taken  place  since  Mr.  Harlan d  had  joined 
the  colonel,  and  now  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  youthful  Edward's  being  re- 
moved so  completely  out  of  his  vile  fa- 
ther's vortex  ;  declaring,  that  were  he  Mr. 
Harland,  he  should  leave  the  earl  to  the 
reproaches  of  his  own  conscience ;  he  would 
be  sufficiently  punished,  as  his  victim  had 
escaped  the  snares  which  had  been  spread 
for  him,  and  he  must  live  in  constant  a- 
kf  m,  since  he  would  never  be  able  to  fa- 
o  2  thorn 
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thorn  what  course  those  who  had  removed 
him  intended  to  pursue. 

The  merchant  subscribed  to  the  justice 
of  his  observations,  yet  acknowledged  that 
he  should  feel  more  satisfied,  could  he 
completely  turn  the  tables  upon  his  wily 
lordship. 

The  baronet  urged,  in  reply,  that  he 
would  not  be  doing  his  nephew  a  real  ser~ 
vic*e,  were  he,  which  was  very  problemati- 
cal, to  oblige  the  earl  to  concede  to  his 
terms.  Lord  Exmore  would  be  much 
happier  as  Edward  Melfort,  and  as  his 
heir,  than  if  forced  upon  a  father  who  had 
taken  such  extraordinary  pains  to  deprive 
him  of  his  birthright. 

The  colonel  feared  the  youth,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  inherited  his  father's  full 
share  of  spirit,  and  an  extra  dose  of  cou- 
rage, might  pine  in  secret  over  his  illegi- 
timate birth ;  and  except  Mr.  Harland 
brought  the  earl  to  terms,  how  could  they 
l^ersuade  him  he  was  born  in  wedlock  ? 

The  baronet  thought  he  would  believe 

baron 
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baron  Villars's  assertions  to  that  effect ;  at 
all  events  he  foresaw  that  the  youth  would 
be  rendered  miserable,  should  they  succeed 
in  reinstating  him  in  every  right  connect- 
ed with  his  rank  in  life. 

Mr.  Harland  was  aware  that  he  might 
increase  lord  Delmont's  hatred  towards 
him;  therefore  slwuld  he  succeed  in  his 
endeavours,  he  meant  to  insist  upon  being 
nominated  his  nephew's  guardian. 

The  baronet  felt  assured  that  the  earl 
would  never  agree  to  such  a  proposal,  and 
in  short,  argued  so  ably,  that  the  mer- 
chant, could  he  have  immediately  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  unmasking  the  states- 
man, would  have  given  up  all  hope  of 
bringing  him  to  terms ;  and  at  last  he  so 
far  gave  up  to  sir  Charles's  better  judg- 
ment, as  to  declare  he  would  not  attack 
the  earl  in  law,  except  he  could  do  so  with 
the  certainty  of  gaining  his  cause ;  yet  it 
was  very  galling  to  his  feelings  to  see  his 
eldest  son,  by  his  present  wife,  usurping 
the  title  and  place  in  society  belonging  to 
o  3  his 
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his  sister's  son,  whom  he  had  condemned 
to  toil  for  his  bread,  or  at  most  meant  to 
send  him  out  to  fight  his  way  to  renown 
in  India;  nay,  he  had  once  thought  of 
sending  him  to  perish  a  victim  to  the  yel- 
low fever  in  the  West  Indies. 

Sir  Charles  did  not  attempt  to  defend 
the  earl ;  he  merely  wished  to  secure  the 
real  lord  Exmore's  happiness,  and  future 
well-being.  The  usurper  of  his  title,  if 
report  spoke  truth,  was  neither  likely  to 
gratify  the  earl's  pride  or  ambition:  he 
spoke  after  one  of  the  Eton  professors, 
vv'ho  appeared  to  hold  his  talents  very 
cheap,  though  at  his  age  his  father  was 
the  pride  of  that  national  seminary ;  there- 
fore, perhaps  they  could  not  devise  a  se- 
verer punishment  for  the  earl,  than  to  see 
himself  degraded  in  his  successor. 

The  merchant,  like  sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  agreed  that  much  might  be  said  on 
both  sides,  promising  to  be  wholly  guided 
by  circumstances;  and  as  he  was  very 
averse  to  making  colonel  Murray  a  party 

concerned 
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concerned  in  the  business,  sir  Charles  was 
much  more  inclined  to  accede  to  his  rea- 
soning.— "  I'he  earl  ought  to  account  for 
the  money  he  held  in  trust  for  his  son ;  at 
present,  it  probably  only  enabled  him  to 
bribe  or  fee  some  of  his  inferior  puppets/' 
Nor  did  he  less  reprobate  his  behaviour 
towards  the  late  Mr.  Harland.  As  to  the 
widow,  no  punishment  that  the  law  could 
devise  was  at  all  adequate  to  her  crimes. 
Could  he  with  propriety  interfere,  he 
should  not  despair  of  bringing  the  great 
man  to  terms,  repeatedly  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  patience,  great  command  of  tem- 
per, and  cool  reasoning,  should  JSIr,  Har- 
land be  admitted  to  a  tete-a-tete  with  the 
earl. 

Our  merchant,  who  possessed  great  pa- 
tience, and  who  could  argue  any  point  with 
the  greatest  calmness,  was,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  fortnight,  suffered  to  leave  Hampshire, 
to  make  his  grand  attack  upon  the  great- 
est statesman  of  tlie  age.  As  he  had 
merely  a  Russian  servant  in  his  suite,  who 
o  4  had 
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had  joined  him  at  Smallbury  Priory,  the 
colonel  insisted  upon  his  taking  Martin 
with  him,  who  would  prove  a  most  able 
auxiliary,  should  it  become  necessary  to 
discover  Mrs.  Harland's  abode,  or  those  of 
any  of  the  figurante  or  corps  de  ballet^ 
acting  under  her  directions.  Sir  Charles 
was  not  sparing  of  his  advice ;  the  colonel 
only  wished  him  to  be  solely  guided  by 
his  own  feelings;  and  thus  they  parted, 
Mr.  Harlan d  having  promised  to  write 
the  moment  he  had  seen  the  earl. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  town,  he  drove  to 
an  hotel  in  Dover-street,  and  sent  Martiu, 
as  had  been  agreed,  to  inquire  whether 
lord  Delmont  was  in  London,  at  his  mag- 
nificent mansion  in  Piccadilly. 

In  answer  to  his  inquiry,  the  porter  told 
him  that  his  lordship  generally  came  to 
tow^n  every  morning  to  breakfast,  though 
he  always  slept  at  Mortlake,  where  the 
countess  and  the  family  were. 

Mr.  Harland  therefore  resolved  to  call 
in  Piccadilly  between  twelve  and  one  the 

next 
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next  morning.  Should  he  not  gain  ad- 
mittance, he  would  follow  him  to  his 
office,  where  he  might  publicly  request  an 
interview.  He  had  not  seen  his  lordship 
since  he  waited  upon  him  in  consequence 
of  the  young  Marcus's  removal ;  nor  had 
he,  as  has  been  remarked,  ever  been  upon 
intimate  terms  with  him. 

Early  in  life  the  haughty  highly-talent- 
ed Marcus  INlirvan  had  looked  down  upon 
the  plodding  merchant's  clerk ;  and  when 
Mr.  Harland  became  a  very  rich  man,  and 
might  have  been  considered  even  as  the 
equal  of  earl  Delmont  in  point  of  fortune, 
he  had  been  not  only  absent  from  Eng- 
land, but  owing  to  his  lordship's  behaviour 
to  his  sister,  and  to  her  son  having  been 
removed  from  jNIortlake,  all  acquaintance 
between  them  had  dropped,  since  he  had 
even  ceased  to  notice  his  elder  brother,  in 
consequence  of  his  continued  intimacy 
with  the  author  of  his  sister's  errors  and 
subsequent  misery. 

His  late  visit  into  Wales  must  have  de- 
o  5  ranged 
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ranged  so  many  of  his  lordship's  plans,  to 
judge  from  the  late  events,  that  he  much 
doubted  his  meeting  with  a  civil  recep- 
tion— a  polite  one  he  dared  not  expect ;  to 
address  the  great  man  in  writing  would 
answer  no  one  good  purpose,  as  he  might 
say  more  in  five  minutes,  and  form  a  bet- 
ter judgment  of  his  lordship's  intentions 
in  the  same  time,  than  were  he  to  write 
and  receive  fifty  letters  upon  the  subject; 
therefore,  having  fully  settled  what  to  say 
and  how  to  act,  he  proceeded  to  the  hand- 
some abode,  for  which  the  earl  was  indebt- 
ed to  his  present  countess. 

Having  declared  his  name  to  the  porter, 
he  v/as  shewn  into  a  parlour,  where  he 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  long,  being  al- 
most immediately  ushered  into  a  magnifi- 
cent library  by  a  servant  out  of  livery, 
who  requested  he  would  take  a  seat ;  the 
earl  was  engaged,  but  would  be  at  liberty 
to  receive  him  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
]Mr.  Harland  was  not  in  haste,  he  said. 
The  servant  having  withdrawn,  he  looked 

round 
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round  the  superb  apartment,  and  would 
have  found  much  to  admire,  had  it  been 
in  the  house  of  any  other  man  ;  as  it  was, 
he  fancied  it  was  in  unison  w^ith  his  lord- 
ship's mind,  as  it  was  lofty  and  even  pro- 
fusely furnished,  without,  to  him,  convey- 
ing any  idea  of  home  comforts.  While 
glancing  his  eyes  round  him,  and  making 
these  reflections,  he  caught  the  glimpse  of 
a  man  in  a  glass,  v^^hich  proved  to  be  in 
an  adjoining  smaller  room,  the  door  of 
communication  having  been  left  ajar.  As 
this  person's  back  was  towards  him,  he 
could  only  discern  his  movements,  though 
he  made  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  earl, 
from  his  morning  dress,  slippers,  kc.  Cu- 
riosity rendered  him  silently  attentive ;  he 
saw  him  separate  a  sheet  of  note  paper, 
write  a  few  lines,  fold  it,  and  then  direct 
it;  a  taper  w^as  burning  on  the  writing- 
table  at  which  he  was  sitting ;  he  scaled 
the  missive,  and  the  next  instant  he  tore 
it  open,  and  threw  it  among  a  heap  of  let- 
ters upon  another  table.  He  then  rose, 
o  6  which 
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which  induced  INIr.  Harland  to  take  the 
chair  which  had  been  placed  for  him  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  expecting  he 
should  soon  be  favoured  with  an  audience ; 
nor  was  he  mistaken,  since  in  a  very  few 
seconds  he  heard  a  door  closed  with  some 
violence,  and  the  next  moment  the  still- 
handsome  and  elegant  earl  of  Delmont 
entered  the  room  from  the  adjoining  study. 
Mr.  Harland  would  have  recognised  him 
had  they  met  in  Siberia,  and  had  our 
merchant  been  as  welcome  a  guest  as  he 
knew  himself  to  be  the  reverse,  he  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  re- 
ception. 

"  As  the  favourite  son  of  my  late  father's 
early  and  best  friend,  Mr.  Harland  must 
ever  rank  high  in  my  esteem.  I  am  happy 
to  see  you  looking  so  well ;  the  Russian  cli- 
raate  seems  to  have  agreed  with  you. 
Pray  walk  into  this  room." 

Mr.  Harland,  who  had  merely  hitherto 
bowed  in  silence,  did  as  he  desired,  and 
his  lordship  took  care  to  close  the  door 

himself. 
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himself.  There  were  several  chairs  stand- 
ing round  the  writing-table;  the  visitor 
took  the  one  offered  him  ;  the  earl  threw 
himself  into  another,  asking — "  Have  you 
left  Russia,  Mr.  Harland  ?  surely,  rich  as 
I  have  heard  you  are,  you  mean  to  give 
up  the  drudgery  of  business  ?  We  move 
in  such  different  spheres,  that  it  was  by 
mere  chance  I  learnt  you  were  in  Eng- 
land ;  nay,  probably  had  not  you  visited 
Wales,  I  might  have  remained  in  igno- 
rance of  your  return."  ^ 

"  Very  possibly,  my  lord ;  I  am  fully 
aware  of  my  insignificance,  yet  related  as 
I  am  to  your  lordship's  eldest  son,  who 
has  been  so  long  lost  to  his  family  and 
connexions,  it  was  at  least  likely  that  I 
should  have  intruded  upon  you,  to  inquire 
what  steps  have  been  taken  to  ascertain 
what  has  been  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate 
child." 

"  No  doubt,  Mr.  Harland,  your  anxiety 

is  very  natural,  and  you  cannot  doubt  my 

having  had  recourse  to  every  likely  means 

^  to 
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to  unravel  the  strange  mystery  which 
hung  over  the  poor  babe's  removal,  since 
to  me  it  has  long  been  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  ascertain  whether  he  is  living,  or 
to  have  his  death  satisfactorily  proved : 
hitherto  my  efforts  have  proved  Vv'holly 
fruitless,  as  I  declare,  upon  my  honour, 
that  I  continue  in  the  most  unpleasant 
state  of  ignorance  and  suspense  respecting 
his  destiny." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  your  lordship's  asser- 
tion, since  your  countenance  convinces  me 
that  you  have  no  wish  to  deceive  me; 
like  you,  it  is  of  consequence  to  me  to 
have  the  dear  boy's  existence  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt,  or  to  have  his  being  no 
more  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  as  th.e  ten 
thousand  pounds  my  father  gave  him  on 
the  day  of  his  christening  devolves  to  me, 
as  heir  at  law  to  my  late  sister." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  your  claims, 
my  good  sir.  Tlie  trustees  appointed  by 
your  late  father  for  Mrs.  Murray,  were 
also  appointed  my  son's  at  the  time  of  the 

divorce : 
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divorce :  the  interest  I  have  continued  to 
receive ;  but,  of  course,  I  consider  it  as  a 
sacred  deposit,  never  to  be  infringed  upon 
till  my  son's  fate  is  known ;  to  me  the  un- 
certainty is  most  distressing,  since  my  eld- 
est son,  by  my  second  marriage,  is  at  pre- 
sent merely  a  sort  of  usurper  of  his  bro- 
ther's place ;  and  I  dread  any  absurd  at- 
tempt being  made  to  bring  forward  some 
impostor  to  personate  the  lost  Marcus: 
his  strange  disappearance  may  expose  me 
to  many  impositions ;  indeed,  after  such  a 
lapse  of  time,  I  cannot  see  how  I  could 
ever  be  at  a  certainty  of  his  identity,  should 
he  ever  be  forthcoming ;  though  I  should 
be  most  ready  to  acknowledge  his  claims, 
could  the  various  doubts  I  entertain  be  re- 
moved ;  in  fact,  I  have  always  suspected, 
and  never  shall  divest  myself  of  the  idea, 
tliat  colonel  and  JNIrs.  Murray  were  the 
people  who  relieved  me  from  the  care  of 
my  son.  Can  you  affirm,  upon  your  ho- 
nour, that  I  am  mistaken  ?'* 

"  I  thought  the  colonel's  brother  in  the 

first 
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first  instance,  and  the  colonel  himself  after- 
wards, had  fully  convinced  your  lordship 
that  neither  he  nor  my  late  sister  were 
concerned  in  the  business.  I  can,  if  your 
lordship  wishes  it,  shew  you  a  letter  from 
the  latter,  written  when  she  thought  her- 
self dying,  that  must  convince  you  she 
was  perfectly  ignorant  of  her  son's  fate; 
though  no  mother  could  have  been  more 
anxious  for  his  welfare ;  indeed  her  last  re- 
quest hastened  my  return  to  England,  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  whither  he  had 
been  removed,  or  for  what  purpose,  as  co- 
lonel  Murray,  though  equally  pledged  to 
seek  the  child  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  to 
assert  his  rights,  particularly  wished  that 
I  should  take  upon  myself  the  acting  part 
in  our  researches,  as  we  are  determined  to 
spare  neither  trouble  nor  expence  upon 
this  occasion," 

"  You  have  an  undoubted  right,  Mr. 
Harland,  to  feel  interested  for  the  lost 
child;  but  I  shall  not  admit  of  colonel 
Murray's   interference   in    the    business; 

both 
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both  he  and  you  must  suppose  I  have  and 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  ascertain 
whether  the  boy  is  living  or  dead :  as  to 
the  money  you  alluded  to,  I  have  already 
told  you  that  the  principal  I  cannot  touch, 
were  I  so  inclined ;  and  as  you  are  your 
late  sister's  legal  heir,  I  have  no  objection 
to  your  henceforth  receiving  the  interest ; 
perhaps  colonel  Murray  may  be  entitled  to 
it  during  his  life ;  this  however  you  may 
settle  between  yourselves;  I  have  ever 
considered  the  sum  beneath  my  notice." 

"  No  doubt,  my  lord ;  and  as  neither 
the  colonel  nor  I  would  choose  to  appro- 
priate it  to  our  own  use,  suppose  we  all 
three  agree  to  deliver  it  up  to  William 
3Ianselr 

A  silence  of  a  few  minutes  followed  this 
speech  of  the  merchant's,  wliose  eyes  were 
rivetted  upon  the  earl,  who  had  too  great 
a  command  of  countenance  to  appear  more 
than  rather  surprised ;  and  as  if  endeavour- 
ing to  fathom  Mr.  Harland's  meaning,  at 
last  he  said — "  I  never  was  more  at  a  loss, 

sir; 
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sir;  we  are  debating  a  very  serious  sub- 
ject, therefore  pray  explain  your  meaning." 

"  I  had  hoped  it  had  been  perfectly 
clear  to  your  lordship,  as  I  alluded  to  the 
WilHam  Mansel  who  Mrs.  Harland,  your 
favourite  cousin,  placed,  when  a  baby,  un- 
der the  care  of  a  farmer,  of  the  name  of 
Griffiths,  who  resides  at  Broomfields,  near 
Westbury,  and  whose  brother  was  once 
your  lordship's  valet,  but  who  at  present 
holds  a  very  lucrative  situation  in  one  of 
the  offices  under  your  control.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  statement,  my  lord  ?" 

*'  I  readily  agree,  sir,  that  I  have  very 
properly  rewarded  the  services  of  a  very 
honest  man.  But  pray  proceed  with  your 
elucidation ;  you  appear  to  have  imbibed 
ideas  for  which  you  must  have  had  some 
foundation ;  and  in  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance, I  do  not  choose  to  treat  even 
avowed  suspicions  hghtly." 

The  calm  dignity  of  the  earl's  tone  and 
manner,  and  the  patience  with  which  he 
listened  to  what  Mr.  Harland  knew  to  be 

most 
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most  galling  truths,  and,  in  fact,  most 
pointed  accusations,  really  surprised  him ; 
and  he  could  not  help  mentally  exclaim- 
ing— "  Such  a  man  would  deceive  any  one 
less  acquainted  with  his  real  character,  and 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  case;"  when 
he  thus  proceeded — "  Your  lordship  may 
then  have  heard  that  Mr.  Griffiths,  your 
quondam  servant,  about  thirteen  years  ago 
removed  his  brother,  then  a  mere  higler, 
or  better  sort  of  labourer,  from  a  cottage 
in  Wales,  to  the  well-stocked  farm  at 
Broomfields,  merely  in  return,  I  have  been 
told,  for  his  taking  charge  of  a  child  be- 
longing to  a  person  of  great  consequence; 
this  at  least  was  one  story  in ,  circulation  ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  a  child  certainly  accom- 
panied the  family  to  Broomfields,  about 
whom  various  contradictory  tales  were  re- 
lated ;  but  if  we  may  believe  a  Welch  la- 
bourer who  came  with  them  to  England, 
this  baby  was  better  than  the  goose  who 
laid  golden  eggs  to  the  farmer,  though 
they  did  not  behave  to  the  poor  child  as 

if 
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if  he  had  been  at  all  accessary  to  the  won- 
derful improvement  in  their  fortune.  I 
am  chiefly  indebted  for  my  information 
to  my  deceased  brother,  with  whom  I  have 
corresponded  for  the  last  two  years.  I 
need  not  inform  you  what  occasioned  the 
breach  between  us ;  poor  fellow  !  he  was 
'  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,'  and 
found,  too  late,  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
shadow  for  the  substance ;  since  though 
he  was  your  lordship's  earliest  and  long- 
tried  friend,  and  was  doubly  connected 
with  your  family,  when  he  ceased  to  be 
useful,  he  was  exiled  into  Wales,  with  a 
mere  nominal  and  very  inferior  appoint- 
ment, and  where  he  was  scarcely  allowed 
common  necessaries,  while  his  really  guilty 
wife  was  taking  her  pleasure  in  London, 
Gloucester,  or  elsewhere.  I  do  not  mean 
to  defend  his  having  given  himself  up  to 
drunkenness  and  to  low  company ;  but 
had  he  been  blessed  with  a  better  wife,  he 
might  have  proved  a  very  different  cha- 
racter." 

The 
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The  earl  had  been,  to  appearance,  very 
attentive,  and  now  replied — "  I  dare  be- 
lieve, because  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of 
strict  veracity,  that  all  you  have  been  re- 
lating are  well  ascertained  facts ;  still  they 
have  by  no  means  explained  why  you 
wish  we  should  be  so  bountiful  to  William 
Mansel — I  repeat  the  name — whom  you 
assert  Mrs.  Harland  placed  with  the  bro- 
ther of  my  former  valet;  I  assure  you  I 
cannot  contradict  you,  nor  can  I  take  upon 
me  to  say  why  Gnffiths  removed  his  brother 
out  of  Wales ;  you  cannot  suppose  such  a 
man  would  dare  to  trouble  me  with  his 
family  concerns.  As  to  the  late  Mr,  Har- 
land, I  allowed  him  five  hundred  a-year 
after  he  retired  into  Wales,  and  the  nomi- 
nal title  of  my  land  steward ;  if  his  wife 
and  he  did  not  agree  about  the  disposal  of 
their  income,  surely  I  am  not  to  blame,  if 
she,  knowing  his  propensity,  kept  him 
short  of  money;  he  might  conceive  I 
did  not  do  half  enough  for  him,  and  he 
may  have  led  to  your  fancying  I  was  im- 
plicated 
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plicated  in  Mrs.  Harland's  strange  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  surely  you  cannot  seriously 
suppose  that  she  chose  me  for  her  confi- 
dent respecting  this  child,  whose  parents 
you  have  heard  are  people  of  consequence, 
and  who  proved  of  such  material  benefit 
to  the  Griffiths  family.  Had  any  other 
person  intruded  upon  me  to  relate  such  a 
strange  rhodomontade  tale,  I  should  have 
felt  highly  offended.  Your  late  brother 
wished  to  render  you  his  friend ;  you  were, 
as  I  should  have  been  in  a  similar  situation, 
very  anxious  to  know  what  had  become 
of  your  nephew,  and  he  patched  up  this 
strange  story,  to  lead  you  to  believe  that 
tliis  William  Mansel  was  the  long-missing 
^larcus  Mirvan.  I  give  him  great  credit 
for  his  ingenuity,  though  I  am  very  much 
surprised  at  a  man  of  your  sense  placing 
any  faith  in  such  an  improbable  tale." 

"  There  I  cannot  agree  with  your  lord- 
ship, and  I  shall  certainly,  after  what  my 
brother  ha's  both  written  and  told  me,  and 
what    I  have   learnt   from  various  other 

quarters, 
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quarters,  continue  to  believe  that  William 
Mansel  and  my  nephew  were  one  and  the 
same,  till  Mr.  clerk  Griffiths  and  Mrs. 
Harland  convince  ine  of  my  error,  by  in- 
forming me  who  were  his  parents,  why 
he  was  placed  at  Broomfields,  &c.  as  I  can 
produce  a  person  who  has  seen  Mrs.  Har- 
land at  farmer  Griffiths's,  and  who  heard 
enough  to  suspect  she  had  privately  re- 
moved the  youth  in  question ;  from  thence 
she  proceeded  to  London,  whither  she 
was  followed,  and  where,  I  am  free  to  say, 
I  suspect  she  came  to  consult  future  mea- 
sures with  your  lordship." 

"  You  really  do  me  too  much  honour, 
my  good  sir;  I  should  have  hoped  that 
my  rank  and  situation  in  life,' and  the  cha- 
racter I  bear,  would  have  prevented  your 
forming,  much  less  avowing,  such  de- 
grading suspicions." 

"  Only  make  Mrs.  Harland  declare  who 
William  Mansel  is,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  let 
Mr.  Griffiths  make  it  clear  to  me  that  he 
is  not  your  son,  and  I  will  acknowledge 

that 
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that  I  have  grossly  wronged  your  lord- 
ship :  at  present,  I  feel  convinced  that  my 
nephew  was,  for  some  sinister  purpose,  re- 
moved from  Mortlake,  and  was  finally 
placed  at  Broomfields,  where  he  certainly 
earned  the  bread  he  eat." 

"  I  am  very  happy  you  have  informed 
me  how  1  can  remove  your  absurd  suspi- 
cions, Mr.  Harland ;  though  perhaps  were 
I  more  au  fait  of  this  mysterious  youth's 
story,  I  might  have  fallen  into  your  error; 
and  as  you  have  pointed  out  how  easily 
the  matter  may  be  set  at  rest,  1  will  send 
for  Griffiths,  who  will  doubtless,  when  in- 
formed of  our  reasons  for  wishing  him  to 
be  explicit,  gratify  our  joint  curiosity,  as 
I  cannot  understand  how  IMrs.  Harland 
came  to  be  implicated  in  this  strange  bu- 
shiess ;  early  in  life  she  moved  in  so  very 
different  a  circle,  tliat  I  should  not  have 
supposed  she  knew  Griffiths  when  my  va- 
let; what  could  induce  her  to  visit  his 
brother,  I  cannot  fathom  ;  but  it  is  now 
necessary  we  should  receive  some  expla- 
nation. 
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nation^ .  I  was  not  at  ray  office  yesterday ; 
but  I  repaember  t^ree  or,  four  days  ago 
being  informed  that  Griffiths  was  confined 
with  a  very  bad  cold;  I  had  occasion  for 
some  documents  which  he  ought  to  have 
prep^ed,  and  received  a  note  from  one  of 
the  supei^r,  clerks,  mentioning  his  illness 
as  ^ the  cavi^e  of  the  delay  I  had  complain- 
edjjofi"  turning  oyer  son^,  Ipose  papers 
up^  aiit^ble.nea):  him,  ar^  at  last  exclaim^: 
ingjrr"  Here  it ;  is !"  reading  a  few  lines 
corresponding  with  what  .he  had  related; 
"  however,,  if.  he.^an  leave  home,  he  shall 
com^i;  h«^;  if  not,  we  will  go  to  him," 
ringing  his.  bell,  and;  telling  the  servant 
who.  entered;  to.send  JMr.  Gell  to  him.imn 
mediatelyr— "  ray v  private,  secretary,"  he,; 
coi»tinued,  turnuig  to  Mr.  Harland. 

The  merchant  made  Jio  reply,  ashe  wa§ 
very  much  puzzled  to  divine  what  was; 
to  be  tb^.  result  of  this,  apparent  caij^id 
prpeeeding,  since  he  felt  convinced,  or  else 
hiseyeaig^it  hftd^- strangely,  deceived  him, 
that  his  lordship  ha^b^nirepdiog  the  veryj 
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note  he  had  seen  him  write  and  seal,  ow- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  glass;  if  so, 
some  other  deception  was  ready  to  be 
played  off,  to  lull  his  avowed  suspicions. 

A  very  genteel,  middle-aged  man  soon 
made  his  appearance,  who  was  scarcely 
within  the  room,  ere  the  earl  exclaimed — 
"  I  must  trouble  you,  Mr.  Gell,  to  go 
down  to  the  office  immediately,  take  the 
first  coach  you  meet  with,  and  tell  Grif- 
fiths I  must  see  him  instantly  upon  busi- 
ness of  importance." 

The  secretary  bowed  and  retired ;  when 
the  peer  requested  his  guest's  permission 
to  look  over  some  papers,  which  required 
his  immediate  attention;  adding — "  There 
are  books  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
which  may  beguile  the  time  which  must 
elapse  before  Grifiiths  can  obey  my  sum- 
mons." 

Mr.  Harland  immediately  adjourned  to 
the  library,  not  sorry  to  have  a  few  mi- 
nutes allowed  him  for  reflection,  ere  what 
he  could  not  help  considering  as  the  se- 
cond 
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cond  act  of  the  farce  his  lordship  was  act- 
ing  began. 
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